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THE WAY WE WERE: THE CULTURE 


IT TOOK THE ’80s TO BURY THE ‘60s 


by Steven Stark 


0 Tom Wolfe, it was a decade of money 


fever. To others, it was the era of Reagan and _ 


Gorbachev. Washington Post television 
writer Tom Shales has labeled the ‘80s the replay 
decade, whereas columnist Robert Samuelson 


characterized it as an age “dominated by 


economics.” 

What's clear is that the significant contours of 
the ‘80s — or any decade — remain difficult to 
define to those who stand so close to them. There 
is a Hindu proverb about five blind men who had 
to describe an elephant. The man near its tail said 
the elephant was like a rope. The man near its legs 
said it felt to him like a tree; another, by its side, 
compared the elephant to a wall. We all have our 
perspectives, and each description of an era no 
doubt contains kernels of truth. Moreover, this is a 
diverse country and trends can be at war with each 
other. The following account is not meant to be 
exhaustive, but here, briefly, are five significant 
political, cultural, and social trends of the ‘80s. 

1) Politically and economically, the country 
rebounded. At the dawn of the decade, interest 


rates were near 20 percent, the Iranians were 

holding our hostages, and the administration 
accurately described the country as “malaise 
ridden.” The presidency was a crippled institution. 
Today, the country is in its seventh year of 
economic growth, confidence is high, and Noriega 
— Public Enemy Number One — is virtually our 
hostage. It’s true that the country faces problems 
like AIDS, homelessness, crime, and environmen- 
tal deterioration. But it’s hard to argue with the 
fact that we're in far better shape than we were 10 
years ago and that most voters feel far better about 
the direction of the nation than they did then. 
Liberals may scoff, but “the American way of life” 
has become a beacon for the world. Residents of 
Eastern Europe, China, and Panama want nothing 
more than to be like us. More people immigrated 
to the US during the ’80s than in any other decade 
of our history. 

Many factors and individuals contributed to 
America’s rebound. But it’s hard not to give 
Ronald Reagan — and the Republican Party — 

See CULTURE, page 10 
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Cries of freedom brought tanks. 





VILLAIN OF THE YEAR 
The Chinese government 


The most exhilarating sounds of the year — and 
maybe of any year since the end of World War II — 
were the trumpets of joy accompanying the people's 
democratic express as it rammed through the walls and 
shredded the iron curtains of the Communist regimes 
from Budapest to Bucharest. 

In sharp contrast: the distressed wails and sobs that 
echoed beyond China as the bankrupt power barons of 
Beijing slaughtered supporters of the student-led 
uprising that resulted in the occupation of Tiananmen 
Square. 

For its blood-bathing (a staffer at the China 
Information Center (CIC) in Newton estimates that 
3000 citizens country-wide were murdered in the anti- 
democracy crackdown), the hardline Chinese 
Communist crew now stands alone on the stage of 
tyranny believing that might makes right. 

In its aftermath, President Bush condemned the terror 
and saluted the image of the solitary Chinese man 
blocking the onslaught of armored tanks. But Bush 
smudged his own freedom-fighter image by 
dispatching high-level emissaries to Beijing, waiving a 

congressional ban on loans to companies that do 
business with China, and approving the export of three 
communications satellites that will be launched to the 
heavens by the Chinese. 

Meanwhile, as the forces of democracy lament the 
silence that now hangs over Tiananmen Square, CIC 
staffer Chris Sieverts maintains that the movement for 
change is alive and well, if underground. As a recent 
example of indirect protest, he cites the consumer 
boycott of this winter’s bumper cabbage crop. 

Although it might take five or 10 years (that is, until 
the iron-fist fogies die off), Sieverts and other dissidents 
are still hopeful that China’s great wall of domination 
will one day fall. 
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_ Fischer. 


critic Debbie Emblom: It’s pronounced Cop-ley 





THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 





Mikhail Gorbachev 


Just a few years ago, the Soviet Union and it’s 
Warsaw Pact allies were still considered the henchmen 
of the Evil Empire, the dark villains of a Cold War that 
had frosted a generation. 

But 1989 was the Year of Radical Change. Sparked by 
the reforms of Mikhail Gorbachev (‘This guy gets up in 
the morning and alters the course of history,” says one 
of the characters in Doonesbury), the Eastern Bloc this 
year metamorphosed on a scale that, just one year ago, 
would have been unthinkable. The Iron Curtain, if not 
completely scrapped, has at least parted. 

Gorbachev's fate and place in history are still far from 
sealed; ultimately, he may be seen either as the 
godfather of democratization, a transitional figure, or 
even a reactionary unable to keep pace with the forces 
of freedom that he helped unleash. 

But in comments made on November 13, after the 
Berlin Wall was opened and a few weeks before the 
Malta Summit, Gorbachev managed to sum up 
eloquently the breathtaking changes that have 
transformed post-war Europe and triggered a complete 
reassessment of geopolitical diplomacy. 

“Not long ago we were at a crossroads — where was 
the world going: toward further confrontation, the 
aggravation of ideological hostility, the whipping up of 
military threats, or toward cooperation, mutual 
understanding, and the search for agreement? The 
choice has more or less taken place. And now the 
challenge is to quietly and thoughtfully move toward a 
new, peaceful period.” 
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Romanian Relief Fund, for those who have suffered in the revolution, sponsored by the 
American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 711 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
Checks should be made out to the fund. For further information, call Jan Berindei of the Free 
Romania Foundation at 625-5955. 


Hand-me-down sports-equipment drive, sponsored by the Charles Hotel, to benefit the 
inner-city disadvantaged-youth programs of Harvard's Phillips Brooks House, December 29 from 3 
to 6 p.m. and December 30 and 31 from noon to 6 p.m., in the hotel's lobby. The hotel will forward 
a 10-percent-off coupon to donors. Call Kathleen Harrington at 437-7878. 


Secretary of State Michael J. Connolly is looking for volunteers to work as State House tour 
guides. Call Mary Rhinehart or Moira O’Donnell at 727-3676. 


Nursing-home-ombudsman training program, offered by the Executive Office of Elder 
Affairs, January 13, 20, and 27. Call Janet M. Ruboy at 566-5716. 














THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 
The best of 
the worst of Norma Nathan 


Earlier this year, Norma Nathan plugged a party to 
promote her own book, Boston’s Most Eligible 
Bachelors. “All 150 of the most eligible and tons and _ 
tons of other bachelors have been invited,” she 
exclaimed. “Eye’ll be looking for you!” 

Unfortunately for the revelers, she gave the wrong 
address. 









Norma’s longest-running folly has been her 
ongoing assault on the spelling of the name of 
KISS-108’s Sunny Joe White. On May 25 she twice 
called him “Sonny Jo.” On June 2, June 6,,and June 
7, Norma referred to him as ‘Sunny Jo.” She spelled 
his name correctly on July 29.but returned to her old 
tricks on September 23 with a reference to Sunny Jo 
White. 


On October 27 Norma listed a few guests at a 
bachelor dinner. Among those she mentioned was 
“Renee Becker, a/k/a George Fisher.” She noted 
defiantly that he is “of Bawston (did Eye spell it 


magazine’s Rene Becker is known also as Paul 


On June 26 Norma tried a little fact-checking of 
her own in a warning to the incoming Channel 7 arts 
reviewer: “Note to new Channel 7 entertainment 


Square. Not Cope-ley Square, dear,” she wrote. The 
problem is, the name is Enblom, dear. 

Norma is prone to dramatic license, too. There 
was, for instance, the supposed uproar she described 
on May 26, after former Channel 7 entertainment 
critic “John Corcoran” remarked that “Indiana Jones 
has done more for leather than S&M clubs!” 

“The Switchboard,” she wrote, “lit up like the 
Dorchester gas tank with screams.and reams.on.the 
metaphor.” ha Tl 

The Channel 7 assignment desk took four calls on- 
the subject, and the assistant news director took two. 


Norma’s also gifted at revisionist history. On 
September 6 she detailed Bill Cosby's hibernation in 
his Boston Harbor Hotel room during a visit the 
previous weekend. She pointed out, “He stayed in 
his room even when electronic failure set off smoke 
detectors early Sunday.” Lo and behold, it turned 
out the Cos had checked out of the hotel on 
Saturday afternoon. 


On June 5 Norma told us that when former 
Speaker of the House Jim Wright resigned, 
“Thomas P. ‘Tip’ O’Neill” turned down an 
invitation to appear on “Ted Koppel’s Nightline.” 
That's funny. Tip was on Nightline on May 31, the 
night of Wright's resignation. 


Imagine the surprise of Paula Childs, of Channel 
7, when she read in the June 3 Eye that her “sister 
and brother were the attendants” at her wedding. 
Childs doesn’t have a brother. 


Norma raised a few eyebrows in tiny Manchester, 
Massachusetts, with her September 8 item about the 
movie Mermaids. A scene from the upcoming flick, 
she noted, would be shot at ‘“Manchester’s posh 
Boardman Point.” If anyone knows of a “Boardman 
Point” in Manchester, please fill us in. The 
Manchester police, the Manchester town clerk’s 
office, and the Manchester selectman’s office were 
stumped. 


Last spring’s college graduations-provided 
particularly tricky challenges for the Eye. There was 
her announcement of the “May 29” Mount Holyoke + 
graduation and the “June 9” Harvard festivities. 
Close, but no diploma. The commencements were 
on May 28 and June 8 respectively. She wasn’t so 
close in her report on Claus Von Bulow’s daughter, 
Cosima von Bulow, who celebrated her graduation 
with “979 other Brown Grads and their families.” 
Almost 1900 students were graduated from Brown 
on May 29. In her school daze back in March, she 
noted that Teddy Kennedy Jr. had been accepted at 
“Stanford University grad school” when he hadn’t 
even applied there. 


Norma is truly a gossip for all seasons — though 
sometimes it’s unclear what hemisphere she’s in. 
Earlier this fall, she identified an October 19 
Americaris for Democratic Action party as the 
“Spring Fling.” 
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Carr now plays to packed houses. 


WINNERS AND 
LOSERS OF ‘89 


BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


he tricky part about writing one of these year-end 
retrospective pieces is trying to come up with 
some kind of clever lead that ties everything 
together. And then the whole thing seems contrived. So 
I'll simply note that what follows is “Don’t Quote Me” ’s 
official remembrance of the year in Boston media. 

Andy Warhol says your 15 minutes are ticking away. 
By my count, Herald bad boy Howie Carr has recently 
been profiled by the Washington Post, the Los Angeles 

Times, the Providence Journal, and the Minuteman 
Chronicle chain, and is about to be featured in an 
upcoming Inside Edition. Who does he have to thank? 
The Boston Globe, which brought Howie national 
attention by launching an all-out assault that began with 
a late- November piece dissecting the methods and 
motives of the three “governors” (Carr, Barbara 
Anderson, and Jerry Williams) of the WRKO airwaves. 
Disgruntled taxpayers view Carr as a populist hero; 
Globe editorial-page editor Marty Nolan thinks 
Goebbels is the more apt analogy. In fact, Carr’s 
basically an entertainer. It’s just that now, with the 
virtual implosion of goo-goo governance on Beacon Hill, 
he’s playing to standing-room-only crowds. But this, too, 
shall pass({maybe not until next November, though) and 
Herald editors have to wonder what he can do for an. 
encore. 

Now who hid that smoking gun? On the last day of 
March, interim US attorney Jeremiah O’Sullivan ended 
the biggest media manhunt of the year by declaring that 
“there is simply not sufficient evidence” to bring federal 
indictments against Senate President Billy Bulger and 
his longtime friend Thomas Finnerty. Those remarks 
officially closed the books on the 75 State Street scandal, 
which first came to light in a December 8, 1988, Globe 
Spotlight piece that included allegations that Bulger had 
benefitted from money developer Harold Brown 
claimed Finnerty had extorted from him. The story was 
pursued most ardently by the Globe — but Channel 2, 
the Herald, and this paper also spent a lot of time and 
effort peering under rocks as well. 

In the end there was only ambiguity. At the same time 
that O’Sullivan was dismissing the criminal case, he was 
also signaling the press by expressing distaste at the 
level of “ power-brokering” unearthed in the episode. To 
this day, the jury of public opinion remains deadlocked. 
Some think Bulger — who was clearly damaged by the 
- scandal — barely managed to dodge a bullet. Others 
believe the media should be indicted for first-degree 
character assassination. As was the case with the 
unresolved Iran-contra story, we, press and readers, 
simply don’t know what to make of any investigation 

that does not produce a smoking gun. 
Most endangered pol. Gubernatorial candidate Evelyn 
Murphy needs to find some friends in the Fourth Estate 
— and fast. It’s not just that the Herald ran that damning 
page-one Florida jogging photo in the midst of the’ 
Beacon Hill budget crisis. That paper clearly views her 
brand of suburban liberalism as part of the problem and 
not part of the solution. The trouble is she hasn't fared 
much better at the Globe — having been on the 
receiving end of a pretty tough Scot Lehigh profile and a 
. surprisingly hard-hitting point-by-point rebuttal of her 
economic-vision speech by Bruce Mohl. The Globe's . 
near-frantic search for another Democratic candidate — 
be it Joe Kennedy or John Silber — also bodes ill for the 
candidate most likely to be carved up by the media once 
the campaign moves into full swing. 

Most endangered spinmaster. The “ubiquitous” 
Michael Goldman started the year in fine fashion. After 
Michael Dukakis announced his decision not to seek re- 
election in 1990, Goldman was the Buy getting quoted in 
the Washington Post, the New York Times, and Business 
Week, suggesting that the move be seen as laying the 
groundwork for a 1992 presidential run. But closér to 
home, things have soured. His gubernatorial candidate, 
the aforementioned Murphy, has floundered badly. His 
candidate for lieutenant governor, Gerry D’Amico, took 
a serious hit in both Boston dailies with the infamous 
unpaid-parking-ticket story (and to make matters worse, 
See WINNERS, page 4 
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ON THE COVER 

Steven Stark kicks off our ‘80s retrospective with a recap of five top 
trends of the past 10 years. During that time, we lost all remnants of 
the ‘60s, survived the Reagan years in surprisingly fine fettle, and 
created a strange mutation of the ‘‘me” decade. 


6 THE YEAR OF FAILING MISERABLY by Jon Keller 
It was Murphy’s Law (no, not Evelyn’‘s) at the State House this year — 
as civility, credibility, and leadership went right down the crapper. 


7 1984: FIVE YEARS LATER by Harvey Silverglate 
How deeply will our government's right to know impinge on its 
citizens’ right to freedom? You might be surprised. 


8 RUMBLINGS BEFORE THE BIG ONE by Richard Lourie 
The upheaval in Eastern Europe is only a prelude to the cataclysm 
laid out in this chilling scenario of future shock in the Soviet Union. 


9 HOW THE WALL CAME TUMBLIN’ by Edward Batchelder 
Five weeks in East Berlin that shook the world. 


22 CLASSIFIEDS 














1 ’°80s AWAY! 
Old decades don't die — and sometimes they don't even have the 
decency to fade away. The calendars say it’s the cusp of the ‘90s, but 
we're not about to be duped by Decade-ismo this time around. 
Looking back (and forth) with annoyance, Caroline Knapp whirls 
through the turnstiles of lifestyle (page 6), Don Steinberg explains why 
decades are for dimwits (page 7), and David Barber rewires the 20th- 
century time line (page 8). 

2 URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 


Boston‘s Bulletin Board this week ticks off the history of the Custom 
House, flips over a new Rolodex, polishes up on household cleansers, 














= and more. 
3 BOSTON UNCOMMON by Lamar B. Graham 
ms 5> ned Elvis hasn‘t gone south — he’s gone Southie. 
L( )) | 10 THESTRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
ie RS, 11 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
— The restaurant year in review and a fearless prognostication of how 
we'll be eating in the ‘90s. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant Guide and 


homestyle fare at Sorella‘s. 
15 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
16 CLASSIFIEDS 











‘80S AWAY! 











2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston’s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘'State of the Art.’’ And in '‘Next Weekend, ”’ Bill 
Marx goes homesteading with the Willa Cather musical O Pioneers! 


FILM 
Peter Keough looks back at the highlights and lowlights of 1989; he 
also reflects on a year of sequels and independents, and asks what's 


happening to family in the movies. And Steve Vineberg gives his 
choices for the ¥ ‘s best acting on film. 
9 THEATER 


Carolyn Clay and Bill Marx look at the best and not-so-best of 1989 on 
stage; Sally Cragin surveys the cabaret scene; and Bill Marx reflects 
on acting that’s so bad it’s almost good. 


12 DANCE and TELEVISION 
Thea Singer and Janine Parker look back at a dance year that had 
; -_ everything from Dido and Aeneas to Africa Oyé!; and Robin 
Dougherty celebrates television’s 50th birthday. 


13 ART 
Rebecca Nemser explains why she’s grateful for a year of days with 
art. 





14 MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski looks at the year in pop and, with Kris Fell, checks out 
the success of Boston bands at getting signed; Clea Simon writes 
about the death of vinyl; and Michael Freedberg dances to the beats 
of rap house — or is it house rap? Plus Bob Blumenthal on the year in 
jazz and Lloyd Schwariz on the year in classical. 


20 HOT DOTS 32 OFF THE RECORD 
21 LISTINGS 33 FILM LISTINGS 
28 ART LISTINGS A FILM STRIPS 

31 PLAY BY PLAY 





PakS i NiGHT owes comann.oam 


The First Night Companion has all the information you need to make the last hours of the ‘80s 
memorable. Along with listings of all First Night activities and artists, you'll find a complete 
guide to the city-wide event: how to get around, what to bring, and where to be when the 
fireworks start, and the decade ends. 


COMING NEXT WEEK oes 


In Lifestyle: local astrologers punch the clock. In Arts: previews of Driving Miss Daisy, Glory, and 
Roger and Me. Plus a special look at the Brattle Theatre. ~ 














Credits: Paul Fortin (with News), axes Jones et oe and Lorey Sebastien/Twentieth 
Century-Fox (with Arts). 
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Barnicle spoke for redesign victims. 


Winners 


Continued from page 3 

the Herald was furious at Goldman for 
leaking that story to the Globe, even 
though Goldman insisted it was 
inadvertent). And though it appears his 
candidate for attorney general, Scott 
Harshbarger, may be sneaking up on 
incumbent Jim Shannon, he still faces an 
uphill run. As one State House scribe 
warned during the D'Amico parking- 
ticket furor, Goldman is juggling an 
awful lot of balls this election year. If 
they all come crashing down next 
September, he'll need to do some serious 
damage control on his reputation. 

Best spin of the year. The Tab wins this 
award for somehow getting the New 
York Times to run an August 14 piece 
suggesting that the lowly Boston Globe 
will be ground into a fine powdery. . 
sawdust if it has the temerity to veriture 
into the western suburbs and challenge 
the newspaper hegemony of the mighty 
Tabloid Newspaper Publishers, Inc., 
empire. Globe PR man Rick Gulla, where 
were you on this one? 

The tell-it-like-it-is-award winner. 
Gerry D’Amico, after being repeatedly 
raked over the coals for the unpaid-ticket 
episode (aside from the damaging news 
stories, he was the target of a Catr 
column, a Herald editorial, and a Globe 
editorial, the latter demanding that 
Dukakis fire him as state literacy chief), 
had this candid assessment: “From a 
personal standpoint, it hurts. I’ve never 
had this exposure before.” 

You might as well face it, you’re 
addicted to press. After the second, and 
final, installment of Margo Adams's 
shtup-and-tell saga in Penthouse 
surfaced during spring training last 


March, Wade Boggs expressed relief that 


the harrowing episode that had created 
such discord on the team (including an 
angry closed-door meeting among the 
players) was finally over. ‘This is it,” he 
declared happily to the sportswriters 
gathered at the Sox camp, in Winter 
Hayen. “This is the last thing. Unless 
they give her a column in Penthouse, it's 
over.” 

Then what does Boggs do? He decides 
— against the advice of owner Haywood 
Sullivan, team counsel John Donovan, 





and general manager Lou Gorman — 
re-open the festering sore by telling his. 
story to gossipmonger Barbara Walters , 
on 20/20. Why? For the “prestige,” the 
third-sacker responded. “I could play 
until I’m 50 and win 10 batting titles and 
Barbara Walters would never interview 
me.” 

It’s not over till the Gray Lady sings. 

most of us not in a coma were 
aware of Michael Dukakis’s political 
collapse in 1989, the official obit was 
written in a May 21 New York Times 
piece headlined IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
DUKAKIS HAS SEEN A STEADY FALL 
SINCE THE FALL. And this from the paper 
that went to Greece after Dukakis had 
secured the Democratic presidential 
nomination to produce the classic 
DUKAKIS ANCESTRAL VILLAGE ERUPTS 
IN MUSIC AND DANCE story. 

Biggest boon to sportswriter free 
agency. Nothing did more to create 
upheaval on local sports pages than the 
National, the still-on-the-drawing-board 
nationwide sports daily edited by former 
Sports Illustrated stud Frank Deford. 
Over at the Globe, the defections 
included 11-year editor Vince Doria and 
staffer lan Thomsen; two of the paper’s 
baseball writers — Dan Shaughnessy 
and Steve Fainaru — also seriously 
mulled over offers from the National 
before deciding to stay here. When the 
dust cleared, Don Skwar had succeeded 
Doria as sports editor, Shaughnessy was 
given a column (helping fill the void 
created when Leigh Montville migrated 
to Sports Illustrated), and the Sox beat 
had been divvied up between Fainaru 
and Patriot Ledger émigré Nick Cafardo. 
Over at the Herald the National wooed 
away gonzo columnist Charlie Pierce, 
who left Rupert’s tabloid after some 
protracted contract hassles. 

No one knows whether the National 
will turn out to be a Mercedes or an 
Edsel, but it has definitely thinned the 
ranks of local sportswriting talent — and 
created interesting negotiating 
opportunities for those who stayed 
behind. 

Biggest stink on Morrissey Boulevard. 
Nothing riled up the folks on Billy 
Taylor's plantation more than the ill- 
conceived columnist likenesses that were 
— briefly — a part of the fall redesign. 
Victim Mike Barnicle got off the best line, 
declaring in his columthat the drawing 
made him look like a guy “you'd find on 
a bottle of a miracle elixir that promises 
to do away with diarrhea in our lifetime.” 
A few days later, admitting that “even 
Mike Barnicle is right once in a while,” 
the higher-ups stemmed the incipient 
revolt by pulling the plugs on the 
drawings. 

Biggest stink at One Herald Square. 
They pushed for parity with their Globe 
counterparts. They wore buttons that 
declared, “SAY NO TO NOTHING” — a 
takeoff on their paper's anti-drug 
crusade. They staged pickets, protests, 
and rallies, But on December 21, when 
Herald Guild members approved a new 
contract by a less than overwhelming 
71-49 margin, the message was.“ You 
can’t fight City Hall,” or Murdoch’s 
lawyers. Although the final package — 
an average raise of $110 a week stretched 
out over the 40-month life of the contract, 
along with a few perks — represented 
some improvement over earlier offers of 
a $75-raise/three-year deal or a $90/40- 
month package, a number of Herald 
employees probably feel like Santa put a 
lump of coal in their Christmas stocking. 

How to turn a silk purse into a sow’s 
ear. The conservative Republican cadre 
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Pee 


around WEEI owner and Papa Gino’s 
magnate Michael Valerio had to be elated 
over the prospect of ultra-liberal 
bogeyman Barney Frank being mortally 
wounded in the Gobie-gate scandal. And 
apparently someone in the ‘EEI 

hierarchy couldn't resist turning a tape of 
the station’s interview with Frank 
(concerning his relationship with 
Stephen Gobie) over to an eager state 
Republican Party. 

That act proved the catalyst for the» 
resignations of managing editor 
Rosemary Lappin and assistant 
managing editor Chris Ingram (both of 
whom viewed the release of the tape as a 
violation of journalistic ethics); for the 
resurfacing of fired ex-vice-president for 
news John Rodman, who, during a 
Channel 5 interview, accused Valerio of 
trying to conduct a conservative jihad in 
the newsroom; and for renewed 
grumbling from ‘EEI journalists about 
how Valerio’s right-wing ideology was 
costing the station precious credibility. 

A short time later, when the newsroom 
was informed of Valerio’s decision to sell 
the station to the Boston Celtics, staffers 
reportedly broke into cheers. 

Casualties of the year. When the 
economy tightens up, it’s the smaller 
guys who feel it first and worst. Among 
the publications that went belly up this 
year were three area weeklies — two 
with longstanding Boston reputations 
and one that fell victim to the western- 
suburban newspaper wars. The Boston 
Ledger, once one of the flagships in the 
Brookline-based Citizen Group chain, 
ceased publication this summer after 52 
years. The feisty but debt-ridden East 
Boston Community News, a veritable 
farm team for a generation of good 
young journalists, put out its last issue on 

May 16. And a hyper-competitive 
newspaper market spelled finis for 
former transportation secretary Jim 
Carlin’s four-year-old NewsWest 
operation, which in late February sold 
out to its older and bigger archrival, the 
Tab. 

One to watch. The Quincy Patriot 
Ledger has a spiffy.new building and a 
solid reputation as the state’s third-most- 
influential daily, but all is not well at the - 
paper. Back in June publisher Scott ow 
touched off tremors in the newsroom 
with a memo indicating that according to 


projections, classified lineage wduld-be~. » 


down by 20 percent in 1989, noting that 
the page count for the first five months of 
the year was down 10.5 percent, and 
warning that “a major effort is underway 
in all departments to avert the possible 
need for layoffs.” 

That trauma has been compounded by 
a serious exodus from the newsroom and 
the incursion of the Globe Sunday south- 
zone product into the heart of Ledger- 
land. (To drive home the point, the 
Globe hired Patriot Ledger city editor 
Irene Driscoll — who happens to be 
hitched to Globé Living/Arts boss 
Lincoln Millstein — to edit its south- 
suburban product.) ~ 

These concerns, combined with what 
some characterize as a lack of a guiding 
philosophy at the paper, have 
contributed to a reportedly serious — 
and growing — morale problem in 
Quincy. 

Most iconoclastic journalism. To be 
accurate and fair, it was New York Post 
columnist Pete Vecsey who first 
suggested that some of Larry Bird’s 
teammates were a little PO’d at the 
superstar’s attitude. But it was the 
Herald's Steve Bulpett who had the 
cojones to put it in play up here. The 
headline and subhead on his December 
20 shocker, PROBLEM CHILD: BIRD’S THE 
ROOT OF EVIL ON CELTICS, may have 
been a little out of order, but his story — 
which used anonymous team sources to 
complain about Bird’s tendency to go his 
own way on the court and his thinly 
veiled criticisms of coach Jimmy Rodgers 
— had the entire city abuzz. (Most of us 
were trying to guess who Bulpett’s 
sources were.) In response to that piece, 
Globe sports staffers Paul Harber, 
Michael Madden, and to a significantly 
lesser extent, Jackie MacMuiian aii 
weighed in with pieces pooh-poohing 
the Herald writer's thesis. (Bulpett also 
produced a defiant December 22 piece 
defending his story.) 

Whether or not Bulpett is onto 
something very big — or whether some 
of Larry’s patently pouty behavior this 
season is just a temporary thing born out 
of frustration — he deserves credit for 
boldly going where no man has gone 
before. Around these parts, accusing Bird 
of basketball selfishness is akin to calling 
Paul Revere a Tory. O 
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or the heroes, hustlers, handlers, 
and assorted hoodoos who 
populate the Massachusetts 
political world, 1989 was supposed to 
have been the year of movin’ on up toa 
dee-luxe apartment in the sky. 

With Dukakis supporters painting a 
scenario of our newly promoted 
governor working very, very hard down 
in Washington at managing global 
affairs, and a flood of federal contracts 
boosting the economy back home (not to 
mention the revenue generated by 
vendors hawking manual-lawn-mower 
pencil sharpeners in front of the 
Brookline White House), 1989 was to be 
the moment of arrival in the promised 
land. Every elected official would have 
moved up one rung, leaving room for 
new, inspired talent to enter public life. 
With the opening of the federal spigot, 
the patronage sink would have runneth 
over, irrigating previously fallow fields of 
governmental expansion. If the decade of 
the Massachusetts Miracle had been in 
large part devoted to winning the 
ultimate political residence for its 
magician, then this past year was to have 
marked the beginning of a lifetime of 
free, validated parking. 

But that luxury penthouse turned out 
to be perched atop the Hotel Madison. 
And its year-long implosion has left 
more than dreams of presidential glory 
lying in a heap of twisted rubble. 

At their best, the aspirations of our 
political life have paralleled those of the 
good democrat: the search for both 
balance and inspiration, grounded in a 
commitment to civility, fairness, and the 
common bond of honest governance. On 
every count, 1989 was a bust. 

Faced with a major period of economic 
transition, political insiders demanded 
acquiescence to their revenue needs, 
then, denied, threw tantrums like a 
toddler deprived of its pacifier. The 
outsiders didn’t behave much better, 
unless finger-pointing and name-calling 
now pass for debate. Major figures of 
both parties spewed forth ad hominem 
argument and called it leadership. The 
center was hard to find, and, when 
found, didn’t hold. The most distinctive 
feature of the early stages of the 1990 
campaign was breathless anticipation of 
new candidacies, which exaggerated 
both the mediocrity of existing 
candidates and the potential for salvation 
from latecomers. 

And as in most disasters, the 
penthouse residents with the fancy 
insurance policies are most likely to be 
made whole again. Many of the rest — 
those uninsured boiler-room workers 
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who've borne the brunt of the layoffs, 
budget cuts, tax hikes, and other vestiges 
of 1989's political failures — will 
probably remain right where the 
wreckage left them. 

But that just means there'll be more (to 
use the governor's favorite euphemism 
for disasters) challenges to deal with 
during the 1990s. One hopes the 
forthcoming elections yield a political 
crop more capable of dealing with them. 
State Senator John Olver was reacting 
earlier this month to a,planned 
elimination of welfare benefits for illegal 
aliens when he uttered 1989s best 
unintended governmental self-insight. 
“If we can’t help them pay for the bare 
essentials,” said Olver, “I think we suck.” 


The failure of civility 

The most notorious political casualty 
of 1989 was good manners. When bad 
times afflict a political establishment as 
diverse and contentious as 
Massachusetts’s, civility can make the 
difference between a spirited argument 
among friends and the carnage of Beirut. 

Much was made of the supposed 
irradiation of the budget debate by 
Barbara Anderson of Citizens for Limited 
Taxation, Jerry Williams of WRKO, and 
Howie Carr of the Boston Herald 
(deservedly so, even though all three 
have been saying the same things in the 
same way for years). But last January 5, 
five months before the three “governors” 
began teaming up for their weekly 
broadcasts, it was Dukakis who 
legitimized the abandonment of etiquette 
by describing his fiscal critics as “the 
gutless wonders of Massachusetts 
politics” and “the chronic complainers 
and the gloom-and-doomers.” 

Those remarks, part of the governor's 
annual State of the State address, 
angered scores of legislators Dukakis 
would need later on to piece together a 
majority vote for new taxes. It’s clear 
from his comments before and since that 
Dukakis was referring to State 
Representative John Flood, Democratic 
leader of the August 1988 effort to 
override the governor's local-aid vetoes; 
State Representative Steven Pierce, the 
ever-critical House Minority Leader; and 
anyone else who opposed the 
administration’s flagrant attempts to 
paper over the election-year budget 
disaster. 

Neither Flood nor Pierce is particularly 
popular among the legislative rank-and- 
file, but no one on Beacon Hill thittks of 
Flood, a recovering alcoholic, or Pierce, a 
tireless but courteous gadfly, as 
“gutless.” On January 16, House Speaker 


George Keverian reappointed Flood as 
taxation committee chairman over the 
protests of much of his leadership team, 
noting pointedly: “He's honest [and] 
hard-working.” 

If Dukakis had confined his speech to 
the issue at hand, his comments might 
have played a bit better, Instead, the 
“gutless wonders” line proved a teckless 
move. House Speaker George Keverian, 
who had expended considerable political 
capital fighting to keep the lid on an 
increasingly restless House during the 
presidential campaign, was miffed. “Can 
you imagine that guy, coming into my 
House with bullshit like that?” said 
Keverian minutes after the speech. 

In truth, the negative reaction to the 
governor's impoliteness was a long time 
brewing. From his first days in office in 
1976, many legislators have felt 
alternately ignored and patronized by 
Dukakis and his aides. In the first 
Dukakis term, the governor was 
infamous for announcing legislation to 
the press without first notifying the 
legislative leaders who would be 
determining its fate. 

He doesn’t do that anymore, but his 
grasp of political diplomacy hasn't 
necessarily changed for the better, Last 
January, Dukakis failed to inform his 
own Administration and Finance 
Secretary, Edward Lashman, that he'd be 
excoriating Flood in his State of the State 
speech. Poor Lashman had held a 
conciliatory meeting with Flood that 
same day, and was forced to apologize 
profusely the day after the governor's 
address. 

And congeniality wasn’t exactly 
promoted in July when — after six 
months of persistent efforts by legislators 
to convince the governor of the sincerity 
of opposition to new taxes among 
themselves and their constituents — _ 
Dukakis blamed his latest budget cuts on 
radio talk-show hosts and newspaper 
columnists. Many liberal reps were 
outraged at the implication that Williams 
and Carr, whom they detest, were 
controlling their political behavior. 

One can’t begrudge Dukakis his 
annoyance at being referred to (by Carr, 
for example, in one memorable January 
column) as “the kind of guy who'd 
(bleep) down your neck and tell you it’s 
raining.” But the cardinal rule of political 
etiquette holds: don’t get mad, get even. 
The same poor political judgment that 
stunted Dukakis’s reactions to the Bush- 
Ailes-Atwater onslaughts of 1988 
appears fo have prompted 1989’s wholly 
inappropriate overreactions to the anti- 
tax animus. “Why give them the 



























exposure?” wondered Senate President 
William Bulger, himself a frequent target 
of Carr and Williams, after Dukakis’s July 
outburst. “It’s entirely what they want.” 
If there was irony in the governor's 
contribution to the ugly atmospherics 
that engulfed the budget debate, there 
was plenty more ih the Boston Globe's 
persistent berhoariing of “poisoned: 
politics” throughout the year. For it was 
the Globe's sweeping conclusions about 
the need to reform political ethics, 
accompanying its relentless pursuit of 
Bulger’s hide over never-proven 
allegations of impropriety in connection 


‘ with the development of the 75 State 


Street office tower that helped cement 
the tone of political analysis during the 
year. 

The story itself — replete with volatile 
lawsuits and countersuits, multi-million- 
dollar stakes, and curious financial 
arrangements among the principals — 
certainly merited media scrutiny (which 
was provided by the Phoenix, the Boston 
Herald, and WGBH-TV, in addition to 
the Globe.) And Bulger acknowledges he 
has opened himself to critical media 
attention over the years by nurturing an 
adversarial relationship with much of the 
press, promoting his image as a behind- 
the-scenes power broker, and pointedly 
insisting on such red-flag public 


: .expenditures as the six-figure 


refurbishing of his Senate office. 

But whetheror not it intended to do so, 
the Globe's voluminous coverage (69 
stories in a 54-day period last winter and 
spring) of the 75 State Street affair 
directly fueled public outrage over real or 
imagined governmental abuses. A page- 
one story on March 13 fulfilled the 
paper’s prophesy when it reported that a 
“large majority” of voters aware of the 
controversy felt Bulger had used his 
official position for personal gain and 
wanted him out as Senate president. And 
the spill over to the rest of the polity was 
reflected in the public support for a strict 
ethics-reform bill filed by Attorney 
General James Shannon in response to 
the 75 State Street coverage. 

Shannon’s own rhetoric helped ensure 
the negative impression of government 
fostered by the affair would be absorbed 
even by those who hadn't followed the 
often-arcane details of the 75 State Street 
case. ‘The system we have in this state 
stinks,” said Shannon. 

Howie, Jerry, and Barbara couldn't 
have said it any better. 

Invective, finger-pointing, and 
generalized venom are to be expected 
from those without political power who 
See FAILING, page 14 
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he 1980s have been a remarkable 
Y time for liberty. 


The decade about to close 
witnessed one of the most anti- 
libertarian presidents in recent American 
history presiding (probably more out of 
ignorance than hypocrisy) over the 
centennial celebration of the statue 
France gave this country.a century.ago. 
The gift was intended to honor the 
concept of individual liberty, which had 
been introduced to the world by 
American patriots a hundred years 
earlier, when the Constitution (and two 
years later the Bill of Rights) was 
adopted. 

But even as Ronald Reagan cheered 
the nation on, he relentlessly appointed 
to the federal judiciary (mostly) men in 
his own image — judges who wanted to 
see a lot more order and a lot less law and 
liberty, to the point where today half of 
all sitting federal judges owe their 
positions to the star of Bedtime for 
Bonzo. The US Supreme Court, under 
Reagan’s reign, turned into the single 
most powerful enemy of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The latter part of the decade saw the 
most startling transformation in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, as well 
as in selected spots elsewhere around the 
world (Spain, Chile, and the Philippines, 
to name three), with the people rising up 
and successfully demanding that 
authoritarian and even totalitarian 
governments retreat in the face of 
popular cries for personal freedom. Even 
the unsuccessful efforts (as in the 
People’s Republic of China) had their 
spine-tingling moments before the 
horror of repression set in, making it 
clear that the people are not yet finished 
but only in temporary retreat. 

From my point of view — that of an 
American interested in the rule of law 
and in the legal basis for.civil liberties — 
the trends have been as abrupt as they 
have been steeped in irony. Take, for 
example, the much-ballyhooed “War on 
Drugs.” Just at the time that the citizens 
of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
have started to teach their respective 
governments that it is not the place of 
leaders to be rulers, and that citizens 
should be able to walk the streets 
without the heavy hand of the police 
state stalking them and invading every 
aspect of their lives, American citizens 
have supinely, with nary a whimper, 
turned over to their government the 
power to collect their urine and test it for 
illegal substances. These massive drug- 

testing programs, the constitutionality of 
which has been upheld in principle by 
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the US Supreme Court, are about the 
clearest violation imaginable of the 
Fourth Amendment's proscription 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, since such searches are based 
not on a set of facts constituting 
reasonable grounds for suspecting illegal 
activity but rather upon the 
government's notion that if you search 


_ everyone at regular intervals, you're 


bound to find something worth 
prosecuting. 

This kind of dragnet law enforcement 
eventually results in a situation whereby 
the police, unable to hassle everybody, 
may reserve such intrusions for people 
whose looks or politics they don’t like. 
Since locating drug stashes is a necessary 
part of the war on drugs, and since this 
tactic allows the police to get into homes, 
offices, factories, and the like with or 
without search warrants, drugs are a 
great excuse for violating the privacy and 
sanctity of the places where citizens live, 
work, and generally carry on their lives. 
(Indeed, drugs have become such a 
convenient and powerful excuse for the 
exercise of governmental power that we 
have now witnessed even a military 
invasion of the sovereign nation of 
Panama on the pretext that that’s the 
only way to bring General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega to Miami to stand trial 
for drug trafficking.) 

Such intrusions are precisely the kind 
of “general search” without “probable 
cause” that the Declaration of 
Independence specified as one of King 
George III's major violations of the rights 
of the American colonists, who then 
proceeded to break away from his 
tyrannical grip. Two hundred years later, 
the battle for privacy has been all but lost 
by a passive public, a judiciary that has 
betrayed the trust of the Founders (who 
established the Fourth Amendment in 
large measure to guard the liberty of 
citizens), a legislative branch that has all 
the courage of the lion in the first half of 
The Wizard of Oz, and an executive 
office that owes its electoral victories to 
television sound bites and is unable to 
see the long-term consequences of its 
destructive policies. 

Indeed, the War on Drugs has become 
so devastating to the rights of our citizens 
that even the nation’s bulletin board, 
USA Today, last month published a 
cover story headlined SOME WORRY 
POLICE ‘OUT OF CONTROL.’ The article 
was actually one of the more perceptive 
pieces to be found on the subject in the 
news media in this sorry year, and it 
noted that “as the war on drugs 


intensifies, there is growing concern that 
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the battle is claiming an unintended 
victim: our constitutional rights.” The 
writer, Tony Mauro, USA Today's legal 
reporter, pointed out that police all across 
the country, “emboldened by recent 
Supreme Court rulings,” are engaging in 
such tactics as “neighborhood sweeps, 
no-knock searches, reverse stings and 
property seizures” aimed at suspected 
drug dealers and users. Traffic stops, 
drug-sniffing dogs, drug-courier 
“profiles” (which dictate who is to be 
stopped and searched at an airport) — all 
devices that would have been 
unthinkable until the advent of the ‘80s 
— have suddenly become state-of-the- 
art law-enforcement techniques in a 
senseless and unwinnable “war” aimed 
at keeping people from abusing their 
own bodies and minds. 

Here in Massachusetts the situation is 
no better. Under the dubious leadership 
of a governor who has in virtually every 
other way lost control of his own state, 
we live under the specter of automobile 
roadblocks erected to apprehend drunk 
drivers (as if the only way to tell a drunk 
driver is to stop hundreds of law-abiding 
citizens in their cars). In the city of 
Boston, the civilian authorities pretended 
to look the other way when Deputy 
Superintendent William R. Celester, 
commander of Area B (which covers the 
city’s major black neighborhoods), 
ordered the men under his command to 
adopt aggressive policies for harassing 
suspected gang members. In practice, 
this has resulted in the widespread use of 
“search on sight” tactics aimed, for the 
most part, at young black males. Yet in 
the face of complaints that these 
practices have turned being young, male, 
and black into “probable cause” for 
believing a crime is about to be 
committed, the governor turned a deaf 
ear. Meanwhile, the commonwealth’s 
weak-kneed attorney general, James 
Shannon, had the nerve to appear at a 
press conference with Boston's right- 
hearted but wrong-headed mayor, as 
well as brass from the police department, 
to declare with a reasonably straight face 
that the department does not in fact have 
a policy of doing what scores of 
observers and neighborhood residents 
have been reporting it does relentlessly 
(some with approval, some without). 

Whereas a year ago such tactics would 
have been tolerated in Moscow, Prague, 
East Berlin, and Warsaw, today they 
would not be, because those cities have 
begun to learn what we have forgotten: 
the importance of protecting our 
freedoms from official encroachment. Of 
course, there are those chauvinistic 





Americans who, noting the freedoms still 
remaining in this country, lord it over the 
residents of places like Beijing. They 
doubtless smirked when the Boston 
Globe earlier this month carried a United 
Press International report indicating that 
students in an elementary-school class in 
China’s capital, spurred on by the 
government's latest anti-pornography 
campaign, “turned in their nude baby 


picked up from a state-run newspaper in 
Beijing, noted the concern of one citizen 
that perhaps the anti-smut campaign had 
gone a bit too far and “created confusion 
among youngsters.” In one case, the 
article reported, when the pupils asked 
their teacher for an official definition of a 
“nude picture,” the instructor said 
“anything naked from the waist up.” The 
students “responded by dutifully 
bringing in their own baby pictures for 
confiscation.” 

It’s very easy for Americans to be smug 
about these scenes right out of George 
Orwell's 1984; and though we cannot yet 
match such insanity, we came 
uncomfortably close in the latter half of 
the 1980s. In 1988, in the case of 
Commonwealth v. Oakes, our state’s 
Supreme Judicial Court, still one of the 
fairest courts in the nation, declared 
unconstitutional a Massachusetts statute 
that made it a crime to permit a child 
under 18 years of age “to pose or be 
exhibited in a state of nudity . . . for 
purposes of visual representation or 
reproduction in any book, magazine, 
pamphlet, motion picture film, 
photograph, or picture.” The SJC noted 
that the statute was so broad it would 
“criminalize conduct that virtually every 
person would regard as lawful.” For 
example, wrote the court, the statute 
“makes a criminal of a parent who takes 
a frontal view picture of his or her naked 
one-year-old running onabeachor ~ 
romping in a wading pool.” 

Attorney General Shannon, faced with 
a re-election challenge, loudly 
announced his intention to take the case , 
to the US Supreme Court as part of his 
office’s efforts to protect our youngsters, | 
Review was granted, and Shannon 
argued the case himself in Washington, 
admitting, incidentally, that it was true 
that technically his office could punish a 
, parent for beach photos of a six-month- 
old child but assuring the high court that 
freedom-loving citizens could depend 
|upon the decency and judgment of 
| prosecutors in his office not to abuse the 
letter of the law. The Reagan Supreme 
Court, not surprisingly, ordered the 





See 1984, page 20 








pictures to their teacher.” The UPI report, 
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Moscow: braced for an apocalypse? 


BY RICHARD LOURIE 


history, the events in Eastern Europe 

in late 1989 would be like the recent 
San Francisco earthquake — significant, 
but not the Big One. 

Although geology and history operate 
on vastly different time scales, they have 
much in common — invisible elements 
lock, grind, abrade, then suddenly slide, 
sending shock waves across the Earth’s 
surface, Structures collapse and people 
die. 

Prediction in either field is notoriously 
difficult — earthquake specialists are 
hoping to refine their skills to the point 
where they'll be able to offer a one- 
minute warning. One of the first victims 
of the upheaval in the Communist world 
was the reputation of the Sovietologists, 
whose academic timidity was suddenly 
revealed by the bold magnitude of 
events. There was no one-minute 
warning for the fissure that cracked the 
bloc from Warsaw to Sofia. So, 
emboldened by history, which is just 
another name for life, I offer this 
timetable for the Big One. 

ha * * 

Events in the socialist countries 
continue to generate news. Americans 
have a clearer idea of what's going on in 
Prague than in Chicago. Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia make the transition to 
pluralism and free enterprise with 
relatively little difficulty. Not so in 
Poland, where economic crises cause the 
Solidarity party to splinter into so many 
factions that no one has a working 
majority in the parliament. At that point 
Lech Walesa steps in and is conferred a 
special title that in effect makes him the 
undisputed leader of the country. This 
was always Walesa’s ace in the hole and 
the reason he would not agree to be 
nominated as first head of the new Polish 
state. Walesa suspected that Poland's 
historical weakness — a centrifugal 
tendency toward disunity — would 
make itself felt once again, necessitating 
a figure above the fray to unify the 
nation. The pope travels to Warsaw to 
give his blessing to Walesa and the new 
political arrangement. 

The Soviet Union pulls the plug on 
economic aid to Cuba, which runs to 
several million dollars a day. Why 
support someone financially who doesn’t 
support you ideologically, especially 
when you can’t afford it? Economic 
hardship, if not chaos, results, forcing 
Castro to adopt ever harsher measures 


4 f there were a Richter scale for 








to ensure control. He dies of a heart 
attack brought on by the increased 
tension, the knowledge that he has 
failed, and years of smoking nicotine- 
rich Havana cigars. Forces from the US 
military base at Guantanamo play a not- 
un-Panama-like role in the transition 
period. Cuba retains some of the socialist 
forms of welfare, but quickly turns to the 
United States, Europe, and Japan for 
investment. Tourism blossoms. Marriott 
is the first to build a new hotel in 
Havana, as it was in Warsaw. Aside from 
the beaches and Old Havana, tourists 
visit Hemingway's house and the site of 
the missile installations that brought the 
world to the brink of nuclear war in 1962. 

All these events will have happened, 
or will still be happening, when they are 
overtaken by the Big One. 

Eastern Europe was the first rift, but 
the earthquake occurs when the huge 
plates shift position; and in the landscape 
of European politics, those plates are 
Germany and Russia. 

‘Germany was defeated in World War I, 
and a failed solution to the German 
problem caused World War II. Germany 
was defeated in World War II, and the 
new solution to the German problem has 
also proved a failure. The problem now is 
that German reunification is both 
inevitable and impossible. 

It’s inevitable because it’s natural for a 
country that has been artificially and 
painfully divided to want to be whole 
again. It’s impossible because the new 
Germany would either have to be a part 
of NATO or the Warsaw Pact, or be 
neutral and independent of both. West 
Germany is not about to join the Warsaw 
Pact, and the Warsaw Pact simply can’t 
allow one of its member states to join 
what is still the opposition. Nearly all 
interested countries are opposed to the 
idea of a non-aligned Germany, a loose 
cannon on the deck of Europe. 

A force that is both inevitable yet 
impossible generates tremendous 
energy. Gorbachev is under pressure 
from the party hardliners to prevent the 
dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and the 
rebirth of a mighty Germany that would 
soon, given its economic power, be 
dictating terms to the Soviet Union. 
Germany again seems about to draw the 
world into armed conflict. However, the 
USSR has an internal problem that must 
be resolved before it can even address 
the German question. 

The point of pressure within the USSR 





RUMBLINGS BEFORE THE BIG ONE 


is the tiny republic of Lithuania, a sharp 
wedge directed at the authority of the 
Soviet Communist Party. The 
Communist Party of Lithuaniais 
seceding from the CommunistParty of 
the Soviet Union. This is the first step 
toward full secession of Lithuania from 
the Union itself. In stately, legal, yet 
determined fashion, Lithuania has 
announced that it intends to begin the 
break-up of the Soviet empire. The other 
Baltic states — Latvia and Estonia — 
follow its lead. 

By late ‘90 the crisis is acute. The 
combination of two forces — the 
westward lurch of East Germany, the 
internal thrust of Lithuania — throws the 
very existence of the Soviet Union into 
question. The Russian intellectuals call 
on their brothers in the Baltic not to bring 
the whole edifice of empire down on top 
of them all. Yes, say the Russian 
intellectuals, the Soviet Union annexed 
you illegally as part of the evil bargain 
Stalin made with Hitler. But your pasts 
aren’t without sin, either. Many people in 
the.Baltics supported the revolution in 
1917, and Lenin might not have 
succeeded if it had not been for the 
merciless professional troops called the 
Latvian Rifles. The first head of the 
Soviet secret police was a Lithuanian, 
Felix Dzerzhinsky, and his statue still 
stands in front of KGB headquarters in 
Moscow. Latvians and Estonians were in 
the forefront of the Nazi troops that did 
the dirty work in the camps and in 
suppressing the Warsaw-ghetto uprising. 
And you've already got more 
independence than you could have 
dreamed of five years ago. 

The Baltic states do not heed the pleas 
of the Russian intelligentsia and continue 
to press for complete independence since 
that is what they truly want. The Russian 
intelligentsia reacts by becoming more 
nationalistic. It is clear to all Russians 
that a great crisis is coming, and the most 
important question now is how to save 
Russia as a great nation. 

This new movement to save Russia is 
headed by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, who 
returns from his exile in Vermont to 
Moscow, where he is revered as a 
prophet of messianic nationalism. With 
the late Andrei Sakharov no longer 
present to serve as a moral guide and a 
source of enlightened reason, Russians 
become increasingly chauvinistic, their 
only value Russia itself. There was the 
Russia of the czars, then there was Soviet 












Russia, and now there is a Third Russia. 
And just as the map of the czarist and 
Soviet empires did not differ very much 
at all, so the outline of the Third Russia 
matches those of its predecessors. (Russia 
is by nature imperialistic since it cannot 
survive without the Ukraine, not to 
mention the Baltics.) 

The only value left is Russia, and the 
only Russian institution untarnished by 
Communism, is the army. The army has 
hated the party since the ‘30s, when 
Stalin arrested and executed all the best 
generals. And that tradition of hatred 
was given new life when the army was, 
sent to do a dirty job in Afghanistan, one 
that besmirched its honor. The new 
nationalism is rampant among military 
men. 

November 7, 1991. Red Square. The 
74th anniversary of the revolution. The 
Soviet Union and the rest of the world 
are watching the live broadcast of the 
ceremonies. An anxious Gorbachev 
waves to marchers from the top of 
Lenin’s tomb. 

Now the tank procession begins 
roaring across Red Square. But as the 
tanks reach Lenin's tomb, they come to a 
halt and swivel their turrets so that the 
guns are trained on Gorbachev and the 
Politburo. 

A general stands on a tank and reads 
the order for the arrest of the “criminal 
Communist traitors to Russia.” Soldiers 
immediately arrest Gorbachev and the 
Politburo. 

Lenin’s body is immediately removed 
from the mausoleum, which is then 
blasted out of existence by the tanks 
massed on Red Square. 

Within the hour, a new government is 
installed in the Kremlin. The ruling body 
is a troika made up of a general, a 
civilian, and the head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

While the new government addresses 
the nation, elite KGB units — the “sword 
and shield of the party” — seize control 
of several key missile sites. They present 
the new government with an ultimatum: 
either surrender to the party and the 
KGB, or Moscow will be obliterated. 

However, the army has retained 
control of many missile sites, in fact the 
majority of them, and now has those 
missles targeted on the sites under KGB 
control. 

The world stands in helpless horror as 
it watches the Soviet Union on the brink 
See RUMBLINGS, page 14 

















my recent trip to East Berlin 

‘coincided with five weeks of 
remarkable events. I arrived on October 7 
during Communist Party head: Erich 
Honecker’s staged celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of socialism in East 
Germany, a carefully controlled spectacle 
that had required the brutal suppression 
of any public dissent. By the time I left, 
five weeks later, Honecker had been 
pressured into stepping down; his 
successor, Egon Krenz, had been forced 
to dissolve the governmenthethad 
inherited; and the Wall + for 21 years the 
physical symbol of the:state’s distrust of 
its own citizens — had beernopened: It 
was a time of enormous; swelling™**" 
exhilaration, tempered by awareness of 
how fragile the democracy movement 
was. What appeared in the media to be a 
headlong rush toward freedom was more 
a balancing act, a relentless pushing 
forward within the carefully prescribed 
guidelines of non-violence. 

That this happened for the most part 
by consensus, with a minimum of 
organization, is perhaps the most 
astonishing thing about it. For years the 
East Germans had been rendered silent 
by the power of the State Security, and 
their reluctance to speak out had been 
misinterpreted by the regime asa form of 
tacit approval. Instead, as the East 
German writer Christa‘Wolf had 
understood, “protest begins with this 
silence in which more than one takes 
part.” 

It’s difficult for an Américan to grasp 
the pervasiveness of the East Germans’ 
fear and hatred of the Staasi (the 
common term for the State Security). 

One can, however, learn to adopt those 
emotions, the way one learns elaborate 
rules of etiquette in any country. It took 
me only a few days to assume the 
attitude of paranoia that is instinctual for 
most East Gérmans. I had already 
become accustomed, over several trips, 
to the strangeness of crossing the border 
(the long lines for the visa, the blank but 
prying stares of the border guards, the 
doors that open only from the Western 
side), but this visit marked the first time I 
was searched. Returning from East to 
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A revolution of, by, and for the East Germans 


HOW THE WALL 
CAME TUMBLIN’ DOWN 


BY EDWARD BATCHELDER on 











West Berlin one night after visiting a 
friend, I was diverted into a small room, 
frisked, and delayed for 20 minutes while 
a:-border guard carefully‘examined every 
page of my notebook; my pocket 
calendar, my passport, and the entire 
contents of my wallet. 

“Was therea reason for this?”, I asked 
my friend. There was no.reason, and 
even if there had been, you would never 
know it: The border guards, like the 
Staasi, operated according to their own 
secret logic. You learned to live by rules 


’ set by personal experience mixed with 
‘hearsay, in anet of Suspicions and 


unverifiablerumors. The precise limits of 
what was.accepted and what was not 
were written in'sand, erased, and 
rewritten; because the rules were 
constantly changing, most people stayed 
well away from gray:areas: don’t take 
notes, don’t say:anything important on 
the phone, be careful whom you talk to. 
People got ahead by laying low. 

Bat by early November, the mood had 
shifted to such an extent that I could sit in 
the coffee shop of the state-run National 
Theatre of Weimar, in East Germany, 
and interview a group of political 
activists. “Is it really all right to discuss 
these things here?”, I asked, looking 
around, “Can I take notes?” “Oh, yes,” 
they answered. “Of course, justa month 
ago we wouldn't have dreamed of doing 
this, but now things are different.” 

The speed at which things were 
changing could be measured by that 
refrain: “Just a month ago.. ..."” Justa 
month ago no one had bothered to read 
the East German papers; now people 
spent hours. a day reading ind comparing 
them. Just a month ago you would 
discuss politics only with your closest 
friends; now people argued with total 
strangers in the street. Just amonth ago 
few had risked publicly opposing the 
government; now 750,000 marched on 
November 4 in East Berlin for freedom of 
the press. 

Alexanderplatz, the site of the 
November 4 demonstration, is a 
sprawling concrete plaza, the size of 
several football fields, in the center of the 
city. It’s bordered by an elevated transit 
line, several major thoroughfares, and 









examples of the grimly functional 
architecture that has characterized East 
Berlin since World War II. By the time I 
arrived, shortly after the demonstration’s 
scheduled start, the plaza was already 
half-full, and Karl Liebknecht Street, 
running along the plaza’s northern 
perimeter, was covered with a steady 
stream of marchers. Some 10 to 15 people 
wide, the procession filed slowly past the 
plaza, made a loop around the Palace of 
the Republic (which houses the 
legislature), and returned to the rally site 
via a wide pedestrian walkway. 

What was most remarkable about the 
demonstration was.its subdued tone. 
Although it seems odd to describe a 
crowd of nearly a million as “shy,” it’s 
hard to come up with another word, It 
was as if everyone were a teenager out on 
a first date, simultaneously bashful and 
proud about being seen in public. The 
vigorous chanting of slogans at other 
East German rallies that I had seen in so 
many newscasts was largely absent; at 
one point a group behind me began 
singing the “Ode to Joy,” but even this 
dwindled out after a few minutes. What I 
noticed more than anything were the 
furtive, sidelong glances people cast at 
each other, which appeared to say, ‘Is 
this real? Am | actually here, doing this? 
Are we actually here, in such numbers?” 

I attended a second demonstration 
three days later, this one a protest against 
the election fraud of the preceding May, 
in which the Communist Party had 
claimed to have received some 98.9 
percent of the vote. Unlike the demo on 
November 4, this was neither officially 
sanctioned nor formally organized. 
Perhaps 1000 people carrying banners 
gathered in Alexanderplatz at five in the 
evening and, once again, started to 
march toward the Palace of the Republic. 
Three blocks away, a small cordon of 
police blocked the road. The crowd, 
younger and feistier than the one on 
Saturday, paused briefly to shout “We 
Are the People” into the authorities’ 
impassive faces, then turned right and . 
took another route. The police quickly re- 
grouped and moved to block that avenue 
as well, but they weren't able to pull it 
See WALL, page 11 
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Look who’s a national icon. 


IT TOOK THE '80s TO BURY THE ‘60s 


Jagger: our itch for nostalgia 


Continued from page 1 

some of the credit, however grudgingly. 
Reagan's success has had three effects: 
the country is unlikely to turn to 
Democratic leadership until our fortunes 
take a significant downturn; an entire 
younger generation of voters now leans 
Republican; and — ironically — voters 
now believe again that government can 
accomplish something worthwhile even 
though Reagan ran against government. 

2) The 1960s ended in the public 
imagination. Of course, the ‘60s ended 
20 years ago. But it was an unstated 
assumption all during the ’70s and early 
‘80s that millions of baby boomers were 
poised to deliver the country into a 
second age of Aquarius. 

No one believes that anymore, and not 
simply because the past decade began 
with the assassination of John Lennon. 
The ‘80s were the “sobering-up decade,” 
when many of the ideas and movements 
of the ‘60s were called into question. 
Whether the ‘60s idea was affirmative 
action, feminism, “free love,” or drug 
use, the ‘80s revealed.a darker or less 
attractive side to many of those notions. 

There’s a lesson here. If anything, the 
‘60s were the aberration in American 
history. The civil-rights movement, the 
large number of young people, and the 
presence of a truly national medium 


S TA R K 


Reagan: turning the young toward the GOP 


(television in its early days) were among 
that decade’s unique attributes. Ever 
since — whether the issue was foreign 
intervention or the future of rock music 
— many commentators and baby 
boomers have used that decade as their 
benchmark. One way to look at our 
political history over the past 20 years is 
to see it as a debate over the meaning of 
the ‘60s, with the Republicans arguing 
that the decade was unique and the 
Democrats using it as their norm. 

If there was a key element in the 
counterculture philosophy of the “60s, it 
was that era’s rejection of materialism. 
That evaporated in the ‘80s, as greed 
became conspicuous and Wolfe’s money 
fever overran the culture. “You can have 
it all,” said a Mithelob commercial that 
would have been hooted off the air in 
1968. Businessmen like Donald Trump 
became our national icons, and consumer 
choices — whether of television stations 
to watch, beers to drink, or sneakers to 
wear — multiplied. In 1990, freedom will 
mean freedom to buy, a fact of life not 
lost on the East Germans or the 
Hungarians. 

It was perhaps the ultimate in ‘60s 
naiveté to think that the anti- 
consumption ethic of that era could 
survive in what is, after all, a relentlessly 
materialistic culture. (It was also easier 


for the culture to be anti-materialistic in 
the ‘60s, when our society had a 
disproportionately large number of 
young people with wealthy parents and 
few financial responsibilities.) But the 
inflation of the late ‘70s and early ‘80s 
played a key role, too. With prices 
spiraling, consumers learned to buy 
today because tomorrow an item could 
be significantly more expensive. Once 
consumers — including baby boomers — 
started buying, they found to their 
surprise that they liked it. 

3) Nostalgia ran rampant. “Forward 
into the past,” the old slogan of the 
Firesign Theatre, became a pervasivé 
state of mind. “Roots rock” dominated 
popular music, from Los Lobos’ “La 
Bamba” to Springsteen. “Oldies” radio 
flourished. The biggest rock concert of 
the era — Live Aid — was essentially an 
oldies reunion. The highest-grossing tour 
of the decade starred, predictably, the 
Rolling Stones. Old rock music even 
became the idiom of advertising for 
selling everything from beer to cars. In 
cinema, mega-hits like the Star Wars, 
Rocky, Indiana Jones, and Superman 
sagas were essentially throwbacks to the 
old serial movies of the ‘30s and ‘40s. On 
television, by the end of the decade 
shows like thirtysomething and The 
Wonder Years were usin); constant 
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flashbacks to the ‘60s.as the foundation 
of their narratives. President Reagan 
relied heavily on nostalgia as well, to 
create a vision of America more 
consistent with life in the 1930s and 
1940s than life today. 

It may be, as sociologist Todd Gitlin 
has noted, that nostalgia is a reflection of 
Hollywood’s economic need to rely on 
stories and methods that have already 
proven successful. But in the ‘80s, things 
seemed to go beyond that. Part of the 
reason for our veneration of the past was 
the accelerating pace of change, which 
eroded norms and created a longing for 
an era when standards were defined 
more sharply. But part of it also was the 


aging of the population, particularly the — 


baby boomers. There is a point in women 
development when events or 
celebrations become less.a happening in in 
themselves and more devices to trigger 
memories. Nostalgia is a reflection of the. 
aging of America: ~ 


4) A sense of community evaporated. . 


The ‘80s were a decade in which notions 
of community collapsed. Public 
institutions such.as schools, parks, mass. 
transit, even cities eroded, while 
individuals spent enormous sums of 
money and time building up their own 
private space. “Privatization” became a 
favorite word of the ‘80s. The idea of 
trusting strangers disappeared; AIDS 
became a metaphor for an era. With the 
rise of cable television and VCRs, 
entertainment became atomized,.and 
what 'was once available only in theaters 
became a staple of the living room. The 
phone machine — a device to keep even 
strangers’ voices at bay — became 


- popular. As broadcasting fragmented 


and the power of the networks 
diminished, the ability of the media to 
create a national community vanished. 
Tabloid television and newspapers 
showed us a'world where menace lurked 
on every corner. The “public” became a 
dirty word as the well-to-do went to 
great lengths to acquire goods that 
separated them from the hoi polloi. Thus, 
symbols of the masses, such as American 


‘ cars or items from Sears, were devalued 


in favor of status items, like foreign cars 
or items from Neiman Marcus. 
For better or worse, this is hardly a 
ion in American life.One 
Rondred A fifty years ago, Alexis de“ 


- Tocqueville described an.America 


without a centralized core but “held 
together by similar conditions, habits, 
and mores.” At the risk of 
oversimplification, ours has usually been 
a society to which people came to escape 
the oppression of a central authority and 
to seek the individualism of the prairie or 
plain. A communal ethic is the exception 
in American history, not the rule — the 
‘60s (again) notwithstanding. 

5) The decline of plot. In American 
culture, there are fewer stories than ever 
before. The rise of MTV in the ‘80s 


accelerated a form of discourse.in which | 


pictures and music substituted for 
narrative in advertising, television, and 
the movies. If there is anything that links 
Top Gun, Flashdance, and the Star Wars 
or Rocky serials together, it is a reliance 
on visual and musical effects (rock music, 
fast cutting, special effects, no fade-outs, 
little plot) to create a commodity. On 
television, sitcoms have never had much 
use for plot, but now serious shows are 
telling less intricate stories than ever 
before. A show like L.A. Law moves toa 
new story every three or four minutes; it 
is story by sound bite. (Compare the 
1980s’ L.A. Law to the detail-oriented 
1950s’ Perry Mason.) Shows such as 
thirtysomething have no plots ina 
conventional sense (try to describe in 
more than a sentence what happens on 
any program) but rely on flashbacks and 
character development to create a mood. 

The rock video-ization of the culture 
obviously had other effects as well. With 
fast cutting, attention spans grew shorter 
— the remote-control channel selector 
was yet another symbol of the age. MTV 
— a network that runs almost all ads — 
also helped erode the line between 
advertising, information, and 
entertainment. In a consumer culture, it 
is in the interest of advertisers to blur 
those distinctions, but the result is 
ultimately great public confusion about 
what's true and what's false, what's a 
boast and what's hype, what's real and 
what's fantasy. It is no coincidence that 
companies like Disney — purveyors of 
escapism and theme parks — became 
major economic forces in the ‘80s or that 
a former Hollywood actor presided over 
the nation. That's how it went in the past 
decade. 














Continued from page9 . 

off. Individual marchers managed to 
break through the police line, and within 
a few minutes the entire demonstration 
had flowed around the overwhelmed 
police. 

My friends were astonished. “Just a 
month ago they had three times as many 
police out here. Now there are hardly 
any,” said one. Election-fraud protests 
had been taking place on a monthly basis 
since May, and the demonstrators had 
evolved a regular circuit among the three 
main government buildings in East 
Berlin — the Palace of the Republic, City 

- Hall, and Communist Party 
Headquarters. At each location the 


. crowd would gather and:shout slogans 


for 10 or 15 minutes before moving on. 
Any show of police or soldiers evoked 
the chant “No Violence,” though given 
the demonstrators’ volatile energy, I was 
never quite sure if they were 


ic admonishing the security forces or 


themselves. 

It wasn’t until later that night that my 
friends pointed out something I had 
missed — the entire demonstration had 


come to a complete stop at a red light. “It . 7 


is extremely important that we show that 


' we are in complete control of ourselves,” 


they explained. “We cannot give the 
police the slightest grounds to arrest us. - 


We break through the police lines only 


because it is the police, not us, who have 
no legal right to be there.” By such fine 
distinctions, the revolution in Germany 
advanced, 

Two nights later I stood at midnight 
with a crowd of a thousand rowdy West 
Berliners before the gates of Checkpoint 
Charlie, waiting for the first East 
Germans to emerge through the newly 
opened Wall. If the demonstrations in the 
East were models of self-control, this was 
more like a city-wide frat party, albeit 
one to which the kids from the poor side 
of town had been invited. The crowd 
drank beer, stole hats off the heads of the 


_ .terrified young East German border 


rds, and pressed so tightly against the 
gates that no East Germans could make 
their way out. 
Eventually a path was cleared, and the 
new arrivals wended their way through 
- the crowd, exhibiting every conceivable 
state of extreme emotion. Some 
triumphantly waved their identity cards 
(now the only document needed to travel 
to the West); others wept, burying their _ 


‘faces in their hands. Punks came through 
. with disdainful expressions, families 


dragged children terrified by the raucous 
crowd, young couples walked out 
preceded by video cameras, which were 
recording their every emotion for the 
Western media. Older West Germans, 
whose memories pre-dated the Wall, 
passed out free beer and chocolate, or 


- shook the hands of each new arrival and 


welcomed him or her to the Western half 
of the city. Cafés near the border had 
abandoned their tills, and West and East 
Berliners clustered around tables 
together, disturbed only by journalists 
hovering in pursuit of the excellent 
sound bite. 

By three or four in the morning I had 
made my way to the Wall by the 
Brandenburg Gate, along with a West 
German friend and two East Germans we 
had met. Fire hoses, reportedly used 
earlier in the evening to drive people off 
the Wall, were now draped over the top 
and being used as ladders for climbing 
up and down either side. My suspicion, 
not easily verifiable, was that most of the 
people who celebrated on the Wall that 
night were from the West. Certainly the 
two East Germans we'd befriended were 
not so eager. “No thanks,” one said. “It’s 
not particularly fun for us. Twelve hours 
ago we would have been shot for 
standing up there. It’s not easy to forget 
that quickly.” 

Lacking that frame of reference, I 
clambered up and took my turn with a 
broken pickax being passed around, 
finally managing to dislodge a couple 
small pieces of concrete as souvenirs. 
After I'd finished, a sober-faced East 
German approached and asked where | 
was from. “America,” I told him. “Then 
you shouldn't being doing this,” he 
replied quietly. ‘This is our Wall, and it 
should be our decision to take it down.” 
He walked away shaking his head. 

See WALL, page 12 
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Martin Luther King Jr 
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PAT TRAVERS: 


d 3:00 © 5:30 pm 


1 RON GOLDMAN 
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meat} $5.50/6.50 





rday, 
INCREDIBLE 
CASUALS 
with special guests 
ZUZU’S PETALS 
$3.50/4.50 7:30 pm 


{ ‘Tuesday, January 2 
j Acoustic Showcase 
ROOT CIGAR — 
ROBI & JOHN 
THE BAG BOYS 
$2.50 7:30 pm 
Wednesday, January 3 | 
3 MERRY 
WIDOWS 
with special guests 
BACHELORS OF ART 
7:30 pm & 
Thursday, January 4 
“THE NECCO 
FACTORY” 
featuring Host DJs 
PAUL CHEEVERS 
PETER CONNOLLY 
$3.00 9:00 pm 


ee 


" Friday, December 29 
SUGAR RAY & 


|THE BLUETONES|: 


with special guests 
THE RAFTERS 
$6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 


Saturday, January 6 
CHILDHOOD 
with special guests 
PARADE 
SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
| $3.50/4.50 7:30 pm 


Tuesday, January 9 : 


Acoustic Showcase 
PAUL 
ROGOSHEWSKI 
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7:30 pm 
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Wednesday, January 10 
NATIVE SONS 
with special guests 
VELCRO PEASANTS 
; THE RELATIVES 
| $3.50 7:30 pm 
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Friday, January 12 
TAYLOR MADE 
with special guests 
HONKING 
MALLARDS 
7:30 pm 


= 


EVERY FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON! 


1 LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 


by ROBI & JOHN 
from 


LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
FREE 


. > 


PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING « 

va t STRAWBERRIES Records & Tapes * 
Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 * Concertcharge 
497-1118 * Out of Town and The Ch 

Oftice * €or turthes info: 451 


Adjaccnt to The Channel * Plenty of available } 
parking * Tickets available at Strawberries | 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 | 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The ,; 


Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 | 
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Pink Floyd Return fo The Dark Side 


Floyd: The Dark Side” now showing Fri., Sat. at 10:00 pm. Also showing 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; “Grateful Dead,’ Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” 
Advance tickets available 


by calling 617-523-6664. 


ing now “Summer of 
Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 pm. 


| Wall 


Continued from page 11 

That night, filled with the 
exuberance of the moment, I 
dismissed him as a crank, the sort 
of person who'd become 
proprietary about his misery. It 
was only the next day, looking at 
my small pieces of beige con- 
crete, that I realized the truth of 
what he'd said. The freedom to 
climb about on the Wall as if it 
were a new toy had been won not 
by anything I had done but by 
the steady work and _ the 
calculated risks of the East 
Germans over the last several 
months. Now their greatest 
achievement had been turned 
into a media event and taken 
over by Westerners. 

Several days after I'd returned 
to Boston, I read that the New 
Forum, East Germany’s largest 
opposition group, had come out 
against the opening of the Wall, 
saying that it should have been 
done only after extensive 
changes in the political and econ- 
omic structure of the country. 
“Very naive,” judged a West 
Berlin friend of mine, but having 
experienced the newfound 
solidarity in the East German 
demonstrations, I understood 
what the New Forum was trying 
to protect. 

An East German political or- 
ganizer I had met in October had 
asked me rhetorically, “What do I 
have to take pride in? German 
history, which shames me? The 


. West German economy, which I 


have nothing to do with? The 
people who rule my country, 
whom I didn’t elect? There's 
really nothing, except for myself, 
my own actions.” Yet by mid 
November, the East Germans as 
a people had achieved something 
remarkable. By sheer determina- 
tion and resolute non-violence 
they had managed to bring down 
a government that had _in- 


awareness as a people ir control 
of their own destiny — a destiny 
far removed from both West 
Germany’s economic present and 
the country’s militarist past. 

I remember a middle-aged man 
I spoke with at a church, who 
dictated to me a long statement 
concerning non-violence, cul- 
minating with “We are the chil- 
dren of Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King.” A young woman at 
Checkpoint Charlie, asked by a 
reporter if she would stay in the 
West or return home, had 
responded angrily, “Of course, 
I'm going back, what do you 
people think, that we have no 
lives over there? Do you think 
we're all willing to abandon our 
friends and family just for a 
higher living standard?” No one 
was talking about reunification, 
and few were talking about 
abandoning the ideals of social- 
ism. 

On the other hand, few ex- 
pressed much confidence that 
once the Wall was open their 
countrymen would be able to 
resist the temptations of the 
West. This attitude was summed 
up quite nicely by the response of 
a professor I met at Checkpoint 
Charlie, a member of the New 
Forum who had been running a 
symposium on “The Develop- 
ment of a New Cultural Identity 
in East Germany” when the Wall 
opened. The moment he heard 
the news he dismissed the class, 
collected his wife and son; and 
crossed over for the evening. He 
had related this with a bemused 
smile, fully aware of the implica- 


























Somewhere InTheWorld. 
AStory$ About ToBreak. 














Why wait to hear abou. it tomorrow, when you can tune in to it 
right now? Millions around the globe already use shortwave 
radio to get a head start on world news and events—and now 
you can too. 


We’re offering the compact, easy-to-use ATS-803A World Band 
Receiver at the exceptional price of $179. The ATS-803A 
opens the door to international news and gntertainment 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. You can enjoy everything from 
Radio Beijing to the BBC. Plus round-the-clock hourly news 
from The World Service of The Christian Science Monitor. 


Your first-class ticket to the wotld—only $179. 


The ATS-803A is the one world band receiver with the quality and 
price we think our readers deserve. The portable, multi-function 
ATS-803A gives you quick, push-button access to your favorite 
AM and FM stations plus easy, digital tuning, a 14-station 
memory, a built-in clock and alarm, lighted dial and more. 


With this exclusive offer, you also get a carrying strap, stereo 
headphones and the Introduction to International Radio 
Listening guide at no extra cost. This special ATS-803A 
package normally retails for $259, but we’re offering it to our 
readers for only $179. You save $80. 


Order your ATS-803A World Band Receiver today and 
discover the excitement of tuning in world news and events 
as they happen. 











wate 














Yes. I Want To Tune In To World News As It diene. | 
Send me ___ ATS-803A World Band Receivers at $179, 


plus $5.00 shipping and handling for each radio. 


Please send your check or money order payable to The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


FOR FASTER ORDERING, DIAL 1-800-448-2466. 


Free with your order—Z/ntroduction to International Radio 
Listening guide. 





Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


The Christian Science Monitor 
6 Ram Ridge Road 
Spring Valley, NY 10977 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 

| has the best travel values! | 

FLORIDA 

Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nis. 


BOCA.RATON _ 
CLEARWATER BCH 
DAYTONA BCH 

FT. LAUDERDALE 











Incl. R/T jet, transfers or can, apr deateosed yen es rates 
ays thot ae Serre hotel selected 


CARIBBEAN 
& BAHAMAS! 
ANT IGUA from 79 ARUBA from 719 
BARBADOS from’ O29 FREEPORT from'O79 
JAMAICA from" 79 : NASSAU : from" 459 
Paradise Is. from’ 499. SAN JUAN from" 469. 


St. LUCIA = trom*721 St. CROIX = &-0°499 
St. THOMAS :.:°559 St. Maarten from 389 


Go | Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


Packages include R/T jet from Boston, 
transfers in many instances ‘and your 
choice of hotel. All rates are p.p: dbl. 
occ. 3 nights and vary with length of 
stay, date of departure and hotel 
selected. 


So 
‘ EES mie 
FREE! ———=—- 


|Airline Reservations and 
|Ticketing Service 
CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am El Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
tas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
wissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer , Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


— a at Re a. runs AmPeer, 


CRIMSON 7 TRAVEL 


39 John F. Kennedy st. \ 
arvar 


ca 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
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Pamper that someone special this holiday season! 


witA Day of Beauty! 


° S900. ay Facials ® Tanni 
© Swedish Massage © E.M. S. 
© Manicures © Pedicures 


eT. —- 
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Ath Floor Suites. 30 Newbury Street, Boston, MA © 437-7775 














@ Home for the Holidays 








Abaigae = Ideas From “e Futon 
t he 








Perfect for Holiday Rests and Holiday Guests 


GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 








SOHO CONVERTIBLE 


Does everyone on your list already have.an Arise Futon? 
Choose a cover and pillows from our great collection. 


DECO 


Also featuring hand-painted designs. 


FIRST IN FUTONS ... AND STILL THE BEST 


_ EVERYDAY PRICES FUTONS FROM $79 TWIN FRAMES FROM $99 TWIN 


Arise Cloud” Futon - 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed-by 15-year warranty. - 


aes [ARISE si 


CHICAGO 
8 BUFFALO GROVE. 
| UTON) ==: 
rwatieble HE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 


1030 Mass Ave, Cambridge 








MT KISCO ~ 











) (617) 492-8828 | 
\. MF 409, Sat. 10-7, Sun. 126 ty 
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Open Monday-Saturday aa | 


GIVE YOURSELF 
AN EXCITING 
NEW 
RELATIONSHIP 
THIS HOLIDAY 
SEASON! 







Put 
yourself at 
the top of 
our gift 
ist this 
year! 


PersonalCall 


(See the coupon and amy instructions in the 
Lifestyle/Urban Eye section!) 




















Rumblings 


Continued from page 8 
of nuclear civil war. Life comes to 
a stop throughout the planet. The 
tension mounts with every hour 
of the standoff. ; 

Now the army issues its ul- 
timatum — the mutinous KGB 
units either accept-safe passage 
out of the country or face an- . 
nihilation within the hour. Most 
officers of the KGB are willing to 
accept the terms. Others are 
suspicious that the only safe 
passage they'll get is to the grave. 
The debate proves academic be- 
cause, owing to faulty com- 
munication caused by the general 
chaos; one KGB unit, for reasons 
never to. be determined, launches 





_ missiles.on Mdscow, decimating 


it. 

‘ The Soviet army retaliates, 
destroying all the missile sites 
held by the KGB, but not before 
several Russian cities are 


| - destroyed, as well as some ‘in 


Finland and Poland struck by 
errant missiles, It is all over in the 
course of an hour. ~ 

During the standoff the new 
government relocates to Lenin- 
grad, which is now renamed St. 
-Petetsburg and, after the Limited 
Nuclear Civil War, becomes the 
new capital of Third Russia. 

The planet has now been 
singed by the nuclear flames. 
Havoc is wreaked on the en- 
vironment. Economies every- 
where are thrown into chaos by 
‘this political Chernobyl. A repen- 
tant Russia voluntarily gives up 
its nuclear weapons. A ground- 
swell of protest throughout the - 
world causes the US and the 
other nuclear powers to follow 
suit. 

But the environmental damage 
is so severe that humanity’s 
survival is at risk. Increasingly 
this causes nations to cooperate 
as never before. Larger and larger 
units are formed, until there are 
only five or six, which mesh in a 
world federation. - 

Great goals. have been 
achieved. Russia is again a Chris- 
tian nation. The world is free of 
nuclear weapons, And the rudi- 
ments of a planetary government 
come into being, But the cost was 
dreadful and the Earth will bear a 
nuclear scar for the rest of the 
century. Still,-in time that, too, 
will heal and the world will goon 
its way. 

It’s also possible that these 
great goals could be achieved by 
people suddenly and spontane- 
ously coming to their senses and 
realizing what truly matters most, 
but that’s something I personally 
would never predict. 0 


Failing 


Continued from page 6 
seek to manipulate public policy. 
We. learned during 1989 that 
when those in power assume the 
same tactics, policy becomes 
wholly secondary to the spectacle 
of political malevolence. 


The failure of credibility 
There comes a time in the 
career of a major-league pitcher 
when the legs start to go, the arm 
weakens, the fastball doesn’t rise 
and the curve doesn’t break. The 
pitches just lay there out over the 
plate, home-run bait for anyone 
with the energy to take a swing. 
This was the year when a state 
government in political decline 
lost control of its own spin. 
Massachusetts’s politicians and 
managers have had it easy during 
years of revenue growth and 
unchallenged budgetary expan- 
sion. So the onset of the fiscal 
crisis, the ensuing failure of 
government to sell its version of 
events to a skeptical public, and 
the resulting portrayal of vir- 
tually any governmental expen- 
diture not directly related to a 
human service as a shameless 
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outrage came as a nasty shock to 


_.a bureaucracy _ unaccustomed 


ever to explaining anything. 
For example, take a ride on the 


1989 public-relations journey of 
the MBTA. 

In early January the transpor- 
tation authority announced plans 
to raise subway fares from 60 to 
75 cents. In normal times, the 
idea wouldn't be cause for much 


~ fuss. After all, it’s been years 


since the last increase; the 75 cent 
fare still leaves the T fare well 
below that of other big-city sys- 
tems; and local subway service is 
widely acknowledged to be much 
improved in recent years. 

The fare went up, but public 
esteem for the T hasn't. Unlike 
many. comparable transit sys- 
tems, the T is funded largely by 
local taxes from the cities and 
towns served by it. So it’s easy for 
the average strap-hanger to trans- 
late critical stories about MBTA 
spending into a raid on his own 
wallet. 

In January, the Herald on 
successive days reported on the 
authority’s lavish expenditures 
on State House lobbyists and its 
spending of $1.3 million on 132 
staff cars over a two-year period. 
In April the Globe noted that 
absenteeism among MBTA em- 
ployees had reached an average 
of 29 days per year, a nine-year 
high. And just last week, in a 
masterpiece of bad timing, the 
Herald caught the authority 
handing out $900,000 in pay 
hikes (including a five-and-one- 
half-month retroactive Christmas 
present) to 400 managers and 
executives, this coming after 
weeks of legislative rhetoric over 
the need to curb soaring MBTA 
costs. 

Whoops. The _ governor 
(characterized by his aides — in 
what has become a recurring 
description — as “very upset”) 
rescinded the raises, but the 
damage was done. The incidents 
nurtured a mushrooming public 
perception of government in gen- 


eral — and the semi-autonomous. 


state authorities in particular — 
as. out of control, and damn 
arrogant about it too. 

The MBTA was hardly the lone 
offender. In January, the Herald 
scolded the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority for handing out 
more than 1,200 free turnpike 
and tunnel passes to authority 
employees and favored others. 
The Massachusetts Port Authori- 
ty took regular hits throughout 
the year for spending on parties, 
fancy breakfasts, and other perks, 
but the scrutiny apparently 
wasn’t harsh enough to convince 
executive director David Davis of 
the inadvisability of cutting a 
sweet deal on a set of wheels with 
a Massport supplier. 

In February, the Massachusetts 
Water Resources Authority 
(MWRA), already infamous for 
its dictatorial attitude toward rate 
hikes and dump sitings, touched 
off a year-long ruckus by decid- 
ing to move its headquarters to a 
redevelopment site in Roxbury, a 
decision strongly endorsed by 
Dukakis and Ray Flynn. Quincy 
officials who wanted the head- 
quarters in that community as 
compensation for accepting an 
MWRA sludge plant successfully 
stalled the plan, but the real 
damage occurred later in the year 
when both the state Department 
of Labor and Industries (backed 
up by the attorney general) and 
the Inspector General ruled the 
siting process had been illegal. 

Most of the developers of the 
Roxbury site had been Dukakis 
presidential-campaign contribu- 
tors, but the lack of evidence of 
any collusion or favoritism didn’t 
much matter — people just as- 
sumed that, as in most other 
financially lucrative governmen- 
tal decisions, the fix was in 
somewhere. 

The credibility virus extended 
to every branch of government. 

Obscure corners of the bu- 
reaucracy — like the Massachu- 
setts Maritime Academy — hit 
page one with revelations that 
relatives and friends of academy 





head Admiral John Aylmer (a 
former state legislator) had spent 
the coldest weeks of winter loll- 
ing on board an academy ship 
during a_taxpayer-sponsored 
cruise of the Caribbean. In April, 


the Phoenix and Globe exposed — 


serious problems with the pol- 
packed management of the 
Hynes Convention Center. That 
same month, at a time when 
funding for school- and com- 
munity-based arts programs was 
in jeopardy, the state was found 
to be spending tens of thousands 
of dollars to place art work in 
prisons. 

The. judiciary, target of fre- 
quent criticism over judicial mis- 
conduct and incompetence in 
recent years, took some ugly hits 
during 1989. In March, Norfolk 
County Probate Court Judge 
Robert Ford was censured by the 
Supreme Judicial Court for, 
among other abuses, diverting 
funds for his personal use from 
an animal-rights group he head- 
ed. District Court Judge George 
Mitchell was charged with driv- 
ing under the influence and took 
the opportunity. to slam _ the 
breathalyzer test, a key element 
in the state’s touted crackdown 
on drunk driving. And per- 
missive sentencing, that hardy 
perennial of public discontent 
with the courts, surfaced again 
last fall when Municipal Court 
lydge Cortland Mathers 

tenced an alleged street-gang 
member to school rather than to 
jail. 

At a time when the scarcest 
political commodity was the ben- 
efit of the doubt, it didn’t matter 
much whether accused offenders 
were guilty as charged. 

When it emerged in March that 
special-interest groups had spent 
$12.8 million on lobbying the 
legislature in 1988, no one 
bothered to weigh the merits of 
every group’s agenda, let alone 
determine if the lobbying ever 
affected so much as a single vote. 
In. November, when the House 
backed away from a_ long- 
planned -move to claim bottle 
deposits being held by the bot- 
tlers, there was little acknowledg- 
ment of the dubious legality of 
the seizure (which, if attempted, 
would have resulted in a long, 
costly legal battle). Nah — it was 
the lobbyists who had won the 
day, with the acquiescence of our 
spineless, store-bought represen- 
tatives. 


Failure to find 
a white knight 

From the year's first week, 
when. Dukakis ordered up. two 
yeats of the. late Sonny 


McDonough’s favorite dish (lame | 


duck), through a holiday season 
spent waiting for Joe K, the entire. 
political establishment seemed 
perpetually awaiting the mes- 
siah. 

It seems silly now to recall that 
former Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Paul Kirk 
and Quincy Mayor Francis X. 
McCauley were floated as 
possible Democratic guberna- 
torial contenders last January. 
(Could we really have handled a 
race including two guys from 
Quincy with the middle initial 
“X’’'?) More recent angels-in-wait- 
ing — like former US senator 
Paul Tsongas and former Gov- 
ernor Ed King (both of whom 
aren’t running) and Boston Uni- 
versity President John Silber 
(probably running) — seem less 
frivolous. 

Obviously, there was plenty of 
discontent with the candidates 
who did emerge. Many Re- 
publicans at the October party 
conference in Falmouth worried 
that Pierce and former U.S. At- 
torney William Weld lacked the 
name recognition among De- 
mocratic voters to overcome the 
Democrats’ huge numerical _ad- 
vantage. After a year spent 
watching Lieutenant Governor 
Evelyn Murphy’s identity crisis 
and former Attorney General 
Francis X. Bellotti’s rampant 
machismo, the mantra among 
See FAILING, page 18 











CALL 

NOW 
413) 

737-5152 


BILLY 
JOEL 


AEROSMITH 


Boston Garden 
Springfield 





Jan 2,4,5&8 





Dec 30,31 


& Jan 1 
Jan 9 









SPORTING EVENTS 


CS, 
BRUINS & RED 


SOX TICKETS 
(Red Sox Opening Day) 





McCARTNEY 


Worcester Centrum Feb 8 & 9 


























HOMELESS VETERANS 
NEED YOUR HELP. 


The New England Shelter 
For Homeless Veterans 
is a facility run by veterans, for veterans, as 
part of the Vietnam Veterans Workshop. 


Funding is desperately needed to help this 
shelter serve as a beacon of hope and pride 
for New England's homeless veterans. 











IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 1/3 OF THIS COUNTRY'S 
HOMELESS POPULATION ARE VETERANS, AND 
THERE ARE OVER 1,000 HOMELESS 
VETERANS IN THE BOSTON AREA ALONE. 


THEY DESERVE YOUR SUPPORT. 











for more information on how 
you.can help, call 


617 -241-6645 


~The New England 

e: Shelter For 
Homeless Veterans 
17 Court Street 
Boston, MA 


THIS SPACE DONATED BY THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
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THE 
“VIETNAM VETERANS , 
gp WORKSHOP, BOSTON ; 
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HAPPY PEACEFUL 
NEW DECADE 
FROM 
THE PHOENIX 
MEDIA /COMMUNICATIONS 
~ GROUP 
FAMILY OF COMPANIES 


Pheonix Bag i/(24 





NewParer 





NEW YEAR'S E' 


F ARRENHEIT 


HEARTS ON FIRI 
+» THE THREATS. gs 


SHOOT SHOO! 
jibe % ¥ 














More eae another 


ke evening of 


Live Music, Food & a Few Sur prises 


lo benefit AIDS \ctjon © ommittee 
& American Jewish*Congress AIDS Task Force 


The Crystal I Ball 


RE: SOL VE TOM IKE { DIFFERENCE 
IN THE LIVES OF PEOPLE WITH AIDS 


New Year's kve + Sunday, December 31, 1989 
Hyatt Regency Cambridge 
Cocktails at 8:00 p.m. 

Hers d'oeuvre Buffet at %30 p.m. 
Colfee and ... After midnight 
Free Trip Giveway * Black Tie Optional 

lickets Are Limited ; 


Vicket Price: S60 
For tickets call 617-984-5775 
Oi melae Cm mile COC Cmelininiiinmi 
: Phe Crystal Ball 
S52 Sharpe Road * Newton, VIA 02159 
Presented by 20:30 Something, sponsored by 
_femple Beth Shalom of Needham 


* 


Guest appearance by Cathy Rigby and the Cast of Peter Pan 











Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees 
aalelaiioaeme)misl-mO)e\-1ce mn. ay- 18 Gn Me am} cololohiieh male) 
Patriots, Jets,& Giants 


ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


Paul McCartney 27/8 « 2/9 
New Kids On The Block 12/31 
Whitesnake 2/11 ¢ Richard Marx 2/14 
Miami Sound Machine 3/12 


BOSTON GARDEN 
Aerosmith 12/30, 31 & 1/1 « The Cult 2/2 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
New Kids On The Block = 12/29 
Aerosmith - 1/12 ¢ Whitesnake - 2/9 
Miami Sound Machine 3/9 


All NFL Playoffs & Superbowl _ 
All College Bowl Games 


Richardson Mall 
M-F 9:30-5:30 


942 Main Street _ (203) 249-1000 Mi 9:30-5:30 


Hartford CT 06103 








THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 











Bye your | ‘Health and Conmnaching 
‘needs turrt to-our special section in 


, Urban Eye/Lifestyle 
| FEATURING: 


e Psychotherapy 

¢ Group Therapy 

¢ Family Planning 

e Stress Management 


e General Health 


The Phoenix 
Health & Counseling 


Section 


For your mind 
\ and for your body 














| 
| 
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Sans Sal 
_ DETOUR | 
SIGN. 


Get yourself a Kryptonite Car Lock. So 
when a guy with a door jimmy in his hand 
and hot-wiring in his heart looks in your 
car window, he'll see a good reason to 
move on down the block. 

Toorder, call toll-free 1-800-225-5669, 
dept.000, Or send $89.95 (MA residents 
add $4.25 sales tax) to: MVTC INC., 

95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee to pay up to $500 of your auto 
insurance deductible if your car is stolen while 
properly secured with this product. Call or 
write for details. 
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More weird stuff than anywhere else! 
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MUSIC IN 3 
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]3"-of new snow on Tuesday. 66} 


}trails ate open on the Main} 
Comes orth Face andj} 
thia Slopes. 16 lifts at-| 
F ina ally including: the high-|. 
{speed base-to- te Yankee | 
Quad. 1/2 hours 
from Boston to Bg mountain 
Vermont skiing. 




















BOSTON 
ROCKS 


Wednesday, January 3 


HAPPY 
CAMPERS 


with special guest 


DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
CHLOROFORM KATE 











An awe-inspiring account of power 
and courage that you'll never for- 
get — FINAL BLACKOUT is the 
action-packed epic adventure of a 
man rebuilding a war-ravaged civi- 
lization and willing to pay the price 
for what it takes. Get 


FINAL 
BLACKOUT 


LR master ON HUBBARD 


LR ON FREE 1-800-722-1733 
(1-800-843-7389 in CA) 
or mail order to: 


Bridge Publications, inc., Dept BP 4751 Fountain 
Avenue., Los Angeles, CA 90029 
FREE SHIPPING! 


Catt reesdente add 6 75% tax 
Capprgna © 1000 betes Pebtoatons. inc All rights reserved 
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vay TO 


ro NE WINES 
PRICES 


Moet and Chandon White Star Champagne 750m/ 


’ Perrier-Jouet Grand Brut 750 mi 


/ Roederer Brut Premier Champagne 750 mi 
Domaine Chandon Brut/Blanc De Noir 750 mi 


“ Mumms Extra Dry Champagne 750 mi 
Martini & Rossi-Asti Spumante750 mi 


Codorniu Brut Classico 750 mi with $1 Rebate NET COST 
Glen Ellen Chardonnay - Cabernet Sauvignon 


750 mil 
Sebastiani Country Wines 
Incl. White Zinfandel 1.51 
: Bailey's Irish Cream 750 mi 








ane, FOO Biv ccaceececcecesnssiccseseostscocesogevoomsnncines 
”-) Smirnoff Vodka 80° 1.751 with $2 Rebate NET COST 


Stolichnaya Vodka 80° 1.75L 


with $5 Rebate NET COST.............ccssseccescserreereereeseenene 


Becks Beer 12 oz. Bottles 2/12 PK 


APE he ee *10.99 


jalsditaisietines 12.99 
$44.99 case Plus Dep. 4 


mT Lowenbrau 12 OZ. BOOS ...ccecccccccceceeceseceeesersgeeees $11.99 case Pius Dep. | 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Williams wasn’t the only one who forgot his manners. 


Failing 


Continued from page 15 
Democratic party regulars be- 
came ‘This can’t be the field.” 

Ironically, in the context of 
their parties’ recent histories, all 
of the above are better-than- 
average candidates. But as Re- 
publicans discovered nationally 
in the post-Watergate elections, 
broad-based political scandals 
tend to tar even innocent by- 
standers. Clearly, the public sees 
the subjugation of its interests to 
the presidential-campaign agen- 
da and the associated budgetary 
fiasco as a major scandal. Given 
the resulting caustic attitude 
toward political activity of any 
kind, the moment a candidate 
jumps in — no matter how much 
favorable hype they've received 
in the past — he or she can expect 
a degree of unsympathetic 
probing from media and elec- 
torate that would make a visit to 
the proctologist seem like a day at. 
Singing Beach. 

But candidates in the 1990 


election still have plenty of time. 


to find a way out from under this 
acid reign. For those left to mop 
up 1989's toxic political waste, 
there was no such leeway. 

Dukakis's failure to assert: ef- 
fective leadership was tied to his 
inability to abandon self-serving 
political motivations even after 
his lame-duck status had osten- 
sibly freed him from them. Vari- 
ous private-sector types were 
called.on to show the way out, 
but, for ‘reasons ranging from 
divisions within the ‘business 
community to the sheer public- 
relations incompetence of the 
recent special committees exam- 
ining fiscal policy, they weren't 
much help. Bulger and Senate 
Ways and Means Chairwoman 
Patricia _McGovern ultimately 
stepped forward with a well- 
conceived emphasis on longer- 
term reform of budget-busting 
line items, but due in part to the 
aforementioned savaging of 
Bulger’s name, the Senate wasn't 
a likely source of moral guid- 
ance. 

That left the House, and its 
premier political comet of 1989, 
Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Richard Voke (D- 
Chelsea), who began the year 
with Beacon Hill’s biggest supply 
of that otherwise scarce com- 
modity, credibility — but also 
failed to bring order out of chaos. 

Like any Ways and Means 
chairman frequently called upon 
to say “no,” Voke had his enem- 
ies. But Voke and his staff had 
earned friends within the ad- 
ministration in recent years with 
a generally reasoned, politic style 
and an agenda that often meshed 
neatly with that of the executive 
branch. As a traditional moderate 
Democrat, Voke had the typical 
mix of conservative (pro-life, 
anti-bilingual-education) and lib- 
eral (anti-death-penalty) social 
views. But when it came to 
spending on social needs, Voke, 


representing the state’s poorest 
city, had signed off on much of 
the Dukakis administration's 
build-up, particularly anti-pover- 
ty and public-health programs. 

But unlike most of the De- 
mocratic elite, Voke also had 
political capital with disaffected 
middle-class business types and 
Citizens for Limited Taxation. He 
was a vocal opponent of 
Dukakis’s attempts to cannibalize 
Proposition 242 in the early 1980s; 
an architect of the deluge of local 
aid that helped communities ad- 
just to life under the tax limita- 
tion; and, perhaps most im- 
portantly in this era of dis- 
illusionment, a calm but consis- 
tent critic of the excesses of 
Dukakinomics, dating back as far 
as 1986. 

So when Voke issued his sur 
prise no-new-taxes budget last 
February 23, it carried tremen- 
dous clout. Tax advocates like 
House Majority Leader Charles 
Flaherty. were placed on “the: 
defensive, where they 
The righteous Republican 
bandwagon was, for the moment, 
- erated: The far left;, Dukakis-, 
“groupies, and special iriterests — 
who placed low on Voke’s priori- 
ty list weren't pleased, but their 
complaints were hollow. After 
all, any reasonable liberal sensing 
the bitter public mood had to find 
comfort in a budget plan that 
jacked up spending by another 
half-billion dollars while quieting 
the reactionary groundswell. 

But as the year ends, Voke’s 
centrist approach has lost most of 
its steam. Noone understands 
exactly why, but.the economy 
has performed below even his 
relatively modest estimates of 
revenue growth. And Voke him- 
self has faltered at times under 
the intense pressures of the mo- 
ment. Hie could have Gone a 
better job last winter at selling 
himself as a moderate-liberal 
reformer bent on saving the tax- 
funded safety net, but he didn’t. 
His habit of playing everything 
close to the vest meant there was 
little time to pre-assemble a 
broad show of support for his 
bold budgetary play. And he 
couldn't resist the urge to tweak 
the suburban progressive estab- 
lishment by pinching them in 
sensitive areas — such as his 
move to eliminate arts funding. 
And just as the instinctive loyalty 
of the Democratic establishment 
caused it to stand by as Dukakis 
ran the budget onto the rocks, so 
too did Voke’s affection for 
House Speaker George Keverian, 
his long-time mentor, prompt 
him to dummy up last month 
when Keverian threw the last bits 
of leadership capital away on the 
capital-gains-tax vote. 

* * * 

We know what happens to the 
center when things fall apart. But 
the situation could change. Con- 
gressman Joseph Kennedy, a lib- 
eral capable of appealing to 
disparate political factions, may ' 
decide to tackle the Rubik's Cube 
of governing Massachusetts in 
the 1990s. Dukakis could beg 

See FAILING, page 20 













Why does @he Boston Globe 
distort the news about Israel? 




















On November 16, 1989 a Palestinian Arab shot an Israeli soldier in the head and killed him. Israeli doctors 
transplanted the victim’s heart into the body of a Palestinian patient, saving his life. This remarkable story was 
carried prominently i in major U.S. papers. 

But in the Boston Globe it ran as three sentences on foal Once again the Boston Globe deliberately edited an 
A a promt a wire service eae 8 to fit the =“ 


el bias i in its sabes of — East prone, » bias 


A{Aze 





Ghe Boston Globe 





How does @he Sosion Globe distort the news about Israel? 


In this case; by cutting key elements from its own Associated Press original. 
= If you read only the Globe version, you would not know the whole story 
contained in the AP report. For instance, you would not know about - 


e The gratitude of the heart rec ——* family, ¢ The nature of Israeli medical ethics: The director 
and the family’s fear of being “targeted” by~ of cardio at Hadassah Hospital explained, 
other Palestinians as collaborators for “We treat sick and we never look at nationality - 
accepting an Israeli heart. ‘or identity.” 
e The humanity of the murdered Israeli, Sgt. ¢ The account of a Palestinian Arab family who last 
Zeev Traum, a 40 year old father of four December refused entreaties to donate a heart for 
who raised flowers in civilian life. Fray yr aR to an Israeli Jew who died within 
three days 


Finally, on December 3, 1989 more than two weeks after the appearance of its scant and incomplete news cov- 
erage of this story, and ‘after numerous protests to Globe editors, the paper i denne in its FOCUS section an 
article from the Israeli press on the transplant. 


@he Bosion Globe Gwes its public the whole truth rs it happens. 


For a copy of the original Associated Press report on the heart 
7 transplant story send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
| CAMERA «° P.O. Box 428 « Boston, MA 02258 ¢ Telephone: 789-3672 














is a grassroots, non-denominational, apolitical media-watch group that seeks fair 
and balanced coverage of the Middle East. Through natvoits of volunteers, the 
organization monitors and responds to media distortion. Members are ‘also 
$ involved in research, community outreach and a speakers’ bureau. 
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Failing 


Continued from page 18 


forgiveness and seek redemption; 


- the bond-rating agencies could 
discover a glitch in their ratings 
. formula; a Saudi sheik could visit 


the state and place a $2 billion 


~- order for snow, ice, and rocks. 


But in the meantime, we're left 


» to ponder the political and gov- 
-ernmental rubble of the Hotel 


Massachusetts. Some of those 
boiler-room people might be liv- 
ing in air pockets under there, but 


-who can hear them shouting for 


help? We've been too busy savag- 
ing the semi-competent Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for spend- 


ing $13 million to house the 


homeless in hotels at exorbitant 
rates to talk about a better way of 
providing shelter. Our public- 
education officials have been too 
busy jacking up tuition rates to 
address seriously the horror of a 
one-in-five dropout rate among 
ninth-graders. We're stuck with a 
chief executive who blames 11 
suicides by human-services cli- 
ents on the legislature's refusal to 
raise taxes on the backs of 
already-stressed wage slaves, 
even as his administration drags 
its feet on the bureaucratic cuts 
needed to clear the way for taxes. 

Maybe 1990 will be an im- 
provement. Until then, we can 
celebrate the one shining success 
story of 1989 — its ending. O 


1984 


Continued from page 7 
reinstatement of Oakes’s convic- 


‘tion for having permitted his 


daughter to pose partially nude 
for a home photograph, causing 
Shannon to declare his effort a 
“victory for children in Massa- 
chusetts.” Of course, a diminu- 


tion of liberty today is hardly a 
victory for children, or adults, 
today or tomorrow. 

There are other examples of 
China-bashing, the main purpose 
of which appears to be American 
self-congratulation for our long- 
standing freedoms. But in these 
cases, too, the anti-libertarian 
trend in this country should 
counter such arrogance. For in- 
stance, the Boston Globe's Colin 
Nickerson, in a series of articles 
on the “fear and lost faith” in 
China after the recent repression 
of the pro-democracy movement 
there, noted that the “grand coup 
for the thought police” in Beijing 
was the story of the young 
woman who used an informants’ 
hot line the government had set 
up in order to receive reports of 
anyone suspected by neighbors 
of having participated in pro- 
democracy protests. The young 
woman who made the call “re- 
ported the whereabouts of her 
brother, a student organizer 
named Zhou Feng-suo, who had 
been involved in the occupation 
of Tiananmen Square. The epi- 
sode,” wrote Nickerson, “was 
trumpeted across the nation as a 
triumph of love’ for the Com- 
munist Party over mere blood 
ties.” Whereas neighbors who 
believed the story generally de- 
nounced the girl for betraying her 
brother, the government held her 
up as a hero. 

The American news media 
played up the story as a classic 
example of the evils of Chinese 
totalitarianism. Yet here in the 
United States, and even in 
Massachusetts, case after case has 
come down the pike in which 
prosecutors have subpoenaed 
family members to give in- 
criminating testimony against 
close blood relatives. Nationally, 
the most prominent example was 
the Bess Meyerson case, in which 
a federal prosecutor, US Attorney 
Rudolph Giuliani, who had de- 
cided to make a run for mayor of 


New York, used Suhkreet Gabel, 
the emotionally disturbed daugh- 
ter of Meyerson’s co-defendant, 
Judge Hortense Gabel, to im- 
plicate both defendants in an 
alleged scheme wherein 
Meyerson had arranged to give 
Suhkreet a job in order to in- 
fluence her mother, the judge, in 
a pending case involving 
Myerson’s boyfriend. The jury 
reacted with apparent disgust at 
this assault on family values, 
rejecting Giuliani's criminal case, 
and shortly thereafter the voters 
of New York City rejected his 
mayoral candidacy as well. Ap- 
parently, decency made a brief 
comeback in the Big Apple in the 
face of autocratic devices. 

Locally, in a 1986 federal in- 
vestigation of a Somerville police 
officer, prosecutors from the US 
Attorney’s office sought to force 
an elderly Italian woman to 
appear before a grand jury to give 
evidence against her son. She 
refused, and a federal judge 
ordered her to appear. The pro- 
spective witness spoke eloquent- 
ly, saying, “It is my belief that I 
have been subpoenaed .. . for no 
other reason than to somehow be 
used by the prosecutors to harm 
my son. I must not, I will not, I 
cannot do it.” So much for civil 
liberties in the self-proclaimed 
Athens of America, the Shining 
City on a Hill. 

But even efforts to force family 
members to bear witness against 
each other pale in the face of 
loudly trumpeted exhortations 
from drug czar William Bennett, 
who has publicly encouraged 
children to report drug-using 
parents to the police, and parents 
to turn in their children for drug 
offenses. This new “patriotism” 
in the era of the War on Drugs 
runs roughshod over the very 
“family values” that helped get 
the Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions elected. 

The government's wars on 
drugs, official corruption, or- 


ganized crime, and “white collar” 
(or business) crime furnished the 
excuses for prosecutors’ invoking 
some of these nifty new 
weapons. After all, who but a 
handful of fanatical civil 
libertarians from the American 
Civil Liberties Union could be 
counted on to. come to the aid of 
such miscreants, .even if their 
constitutional rights were being 
violated? (And, of course, the 
ACLU could be discredited simp- 
ly by misrepresenting its agenda, 
as George Bush proved in the 
sorry and depressing presidential 
campaign of 1988.) 

One glitch, however, de- 
veloped in the US government's 
campaign to mold the law into an 
engine of massive social control. 
After the feds had begun using 
some of their more outrageous 
legal tactics and weapons (such 
as pre-trial asset-forfeiture and 
preventive detention) in 
battle against drug dealers, or- 
ganized-crime figures, and cor- 
rupt public officials, and courts 
had approved of even the most 
outrageous violations of due pro- 
cess and fair procedure, 
prosecutors grabbed the baton 
and followed the usual path of 
using the precedents set in court 
opinions against unpopular de- 
fendants to target more-respect- 
able groups. But lo and behold, 
the use of Draconian anti- 
racketeering (or RICO) laws — 
initially aimed at the Mafia — 
against businessmen accused of 
stock manipulation or com- 
mercial bribery miraculously 
brought out the latent civil- 
libertarian impulses in the busi- 
ness community. That clarion of 
liberty, the Wall Street Journal, 
started editorializing on the hor- 
rors of RICO statutes, which in a 
number of ways deprive a defen- 
dant of anything resembling a 
fair trial. The business communi- 
ty rose up against the specter of 
prosecutors run amok, and, sud- 
denly, powerful business lob- 


the ° 


byists were appearing side-by- 
side with ACLU staff members in 
the halls of Congress seeking to 
redress the balance between gov- 
ernmental power and individual 
rights. 

In October of this year, just as 
the forces of Wall Street looked 
as though they were on the verge 
of persuading Congress to limit 
severely, if not entirely repeal, 
RICO, the Department of Justice, 
always sensitive to the rights of 
the nation’s citigens, announced 
that it would “voluntarily” limit 
the types of crimes that would 
henceforth be eligible for 
racketeering prosecutions and 
would adopt restrictions on the 
techniques of seeking to forfeit or 
freeze a target's assets before 
trial. In the future these measures 
would no longer be used against 
— you guessed it — white-collar 
criminal defendants, but they 
would continue to be directed 
against other citizens. The Justice 
Department obviously hoped 
that its tactical retreat would 
preserve the RICO weapon, even 
though the government would 
have to figure out another way to 
terrorize the business community 
and bring it under government 
control. 

The drug war, and to a lesser 
extent the continuing war on 
corruption, organized crime, and 
white-collar crime threaten to be 
an even more potent threat to 
American liberties than was the 
Cold War. For “the enemy 
within” is always harder to spot 
and more immediately threaten- 
ing than the enemy from without, 
and the justifications for a police 
state become particularly con- 
vineing to citizens when they 
sense danger in their own 


backyards. It is to be hoped that 
in the ‘90s Americans will be- 
come more skeptical of those 
who proclaim themselves to be 
the “protectors” of the citizenry 
and will refuse to trade precious 
freedoms for perceived safety. 0 
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U.K. Productions Present ‘The 1990 International Talent Search sage 


INTERNATIONAL 
TALENT SEARCH 


(WIN!! A RECORDING CONTRAC 
You could be the next George Michael, Whitney Houston, 


Internationally Noted Record Producer Is Looking For Fresh, New Talent. This Award Winning Producer Was Voted #1 
Producer In England Last Year. His Latest Discovery’s Records Sold Over 5 Million Copies World-wide. Start The 


T AND 


Richard Marx, Madonna or Bon Jovi!! 


New Decade With Your Chance To Soar To The Top Of The Music Business! 


$5000 CASH!) 





1. Anyone may enter. All enviee must be submitted on a standard 
eudio cassette only. Video cassettes will not be accepted. 
2 You may enter as many songs into the contest as you lite, 


2 foe of $10.00 and an erty frm must accompany each 


Casectio tape; 
pa tape tn nt men rh = 
17 seperate 


Categories are not allowed on the same 


©) you must 
poh cp et pe 


3 Each cassette must clearty identity which category into which i le 


1 be entered. 


sets pes 
ae eee © 


OFFICIAL RULES 


no later than March 20, 1990. 


from the close of the contest. 
15. Cash winners are 


the winner of each category. 


py at pening aeameatane 
bicmare 


21. 7 Emre wb bpd their artetic creatvity, originality 
and martes tability. Docaton of the podges to one 


cy Suter teocto ent ell to ecbanans temaben 


ording artiets. ¥ 

11. All entries must be postnarted no later than February 28, 1990. § Address 
No aaeumed for lost, late or damaged mail. 

\ Dane ed ama pe 19, 1990 iesue of 


Rolling Magazine. 

13. The winners wil aso be noted by telephone and cortied mal é 
4. There will be one winner per category. A cash prize of $5000 
will be awarded to the winner of each category. Cash prizes shall 

be awarded in the form of a Cashier's Check no later than 60 days 


are reeponeibie for all tase, both federal and 
local. A 1080 form will be filed with the IRS and # copy provided to 


a 


& UK Productions reserves the right t release this material on any 
licensed record label it deems 


shall have hie or her 


Name_ 


ENTRY FORM 








State 





i City 


S 
5 
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(J) SOLO ARTIST 
Send this entry form along 


Q) BANDS 


(213) 281-0522 


accnncnanaudeanneesneecennnee 


Zip/Post Code 


Telephone 


Category You Wish To Enter. 
The winner of each category will receive $5000 cash. 


C) SONGWRITER 


Of Two Or More) 
h your $10.00 *entry fee for each 
standard audio cassette in the categories you wish to enter to: 
U.K. Productions 
8036 Wiishire Bivd. Sulte 7094 
Beverly Hilis, CA 90211 
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and weight training. 





Camping and outdoor program 
for young people. 





Progressive aquatics program for 
every age and skill level. 





Activities and services to benefit 
the whole family. 

















“Register today for kids, adults & families 
* Program Registration: Now-January 6th 1990 
* Session I-January 8-February 24th 1990 (7weeks) 





a. 








Leadership development through 
education and practice. 


Trained coaches in sports like 
basketball, soccer, and volleyball. 















Professional day care and child 
development services. 


For further information, 
including a program/ 
membership brochure 
Call The Y today 
617-536-7809 


Greater Boston YMCA 
Central Branch 

316 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
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TO PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD, 
CALL 267-1234 








Generous compensation 


pocnege. Call Gloria, 


I tte 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 












































's” method of 
meeting» Boston's best 








TTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 


BENETTON 
Place 





reliable sales associate for 
full time (40 hrs/wk). Some 


e 
apply in person. 247-1810 





*RESTAURANTS:> 


WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 
CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 


CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


eagemess to accept responsibilty. 


- a . | 
CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY, | 
/ | 9AM-5PMORSEND RESUME TO: 














31 
fed ay 
iys/evenings.' Great Tha Prson 
ays . 
. Now hiring. Honka, Classifieds will help you find 
" your new digs. 


Do You Like Variety... 
Case coordination working with 


individuals with Se. 


- retardation, fami 
information and — err: ll 


Then be a 
Social Service Worker at 
Walnut Street Center! 


Experience with service 
delivery systems for DD 
population ‘and ISP system 


required. Valid drivers license 


necessary. 
MA & 1 yr experience in human 


services or BA & 2 yrs 
experience. 


Salary $22,000 + benefits 
and pension plan. 
Call 617-776-1448 
or send letter to: 
Personnel 
Wainut St. Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
ANEOEMFHV 





FILL F 
THAT JOB! 


Find bright, 
motivated 
personnel 


° PROFESSIONAL 
¢ ENTRY LEVEL 


¢ PART TIME 


with a 


HELP 


WANTED AD. 


in 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL 
(617) 267-1234... 


























SHOE 
vienna 
Join our team o 
dione, the wortd’s eidest and 
Sie ens once 
een eemns 
No cold-calls, all qualified 
leads. Flexible work hours. 
on oe cements 
ee ey 
7755. --Wanted in Florida-- 
‘and actors unite & DANCERS 
we form corp. ee ore t 
MARKETING 
aGHTS SPORTS 
geciicaal | recone 
* 
For info: (714) 476-5561 poston 
ob 
BARTENDERS & KITCHEN/ 
‘00m. COOKS-PREP 
* Accomodations & Benefits 
CRUISE DIRECTORS to $22K/yr 
$2000%mo, “idea SAP 
MAINTENANCE & 
DECK CREW TRAVEL/TOUR 
$1600/mo. GUIDES 
TOUR GUIDES Accomodations & Benefits 
$1800/mo. Salary to $24K/yr 
> (714)641-SHIP 
WAITERS & WAITRESSES 
“—— BARTENDERS/ 
rh WAITRESSES 
LUXURY Accomodations & Benefits 
CRUISE SHIP prey bob ome 
i | (714)641-SHIP 
714-641-SHIP 
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HOST & HOSTESSES 


full and part-time Dinner Shifts 








Sas" 


Good wages and Good Environment 


te ‘ 





CAMBRIDGE 


Ask for Erik or Pat 876-4162 











Earn up to 
$200. 


Men only, moderate 
for one day 
study related to 


cocaine use 


Taxi provided 
FOR FURTHER 


855-2179 














work with 


Just some of the 
’ characters 







here. 


aol ee ears ene wae Coleen Sree. Bene Tyke, and 


Mel Gibson. That’s because we're 660 


management professionals behind the B.U. DOOKSTORE MALL — where 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


WRITE YOUR OWN 
$PAYCHECK$ 


up your own leads at Central Delivery 
Courier SERVICE. We provide the customers. Working on a 
paid commission basis, you too could earn as much as our top 


driver. 


To qualify for our established national company, you'll need a 
vehicle, insurance, good driving record, be over 21 and like to 
work independently. We offer prime daytime hours between 
8:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. Find out more by calling 


(617)396-6549 
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127 Sycamore Avenue, Medford, MA 02155 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Best Wishes for a Safe and Happy New Year 
From All of us at 
August A. Busch & Co. of Massachusetts 


©1969 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.°ST. LOUIS, MO 
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AP/WIDE WORLD 


LIFESTYLE BOSTON 


URBAN 


80s AWAY! 


CUTTING THE DECADE DOWN TO SIZE (PAGES 6-8) 


INSIDE 


‘BOSTON’S 
BULLETIN 
BOARD’ 


Counting 
on the 
Custom 
Mouse 


‘BOSTON 
UNCOMMON’ 


Elvis 





at a glance 


1 / 1 Although Boston Harbor in 
January is hardly a substitute for the 
Caribbean, it does offer an escape for 
those wishing a quiet recovery from New 
Year's Eve celebrations. The Friends of the 
Boston Harbor Island sponsors cruises to 
Thompson Island at noon, 12:30, and | 
p.m. from Kelly's Landing in South Boston. 
If you don’t feel sociable enough to join 
the guided tours of forests and saltmarsh- 
es, you can explore the island on your 
own. Dress warmly and bring some 
snacks (or your favorite hangover reme- 
dy). Return trips are at 4, 4:30, and 5 
p.m. Tickets are $10 for adults and $6 for 
children; they are sold dockside on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. Call 523-8386. 


1/3 Alter a full day back at work, 
you probably need a break. if you want 
something more adventuresome than a 
day at the movies, join a weekday ski trip 
sponsored by the Boston Ski and Sports 
Club. Bus trips to Loon Mountain and 
Waterville Valley in New Hampshire and 
Mount Snow in Vermont are offered every 
Wednesday in January. Departures are at 
6 a.m. at Ski Town in Braintree and at 
6:30 a.m. at the Riverside MBTA station in 
Newton. The $49 ticket includes round- 
trip transportation and an all-day lift tick- 
et. Call 789-4070. 

1/4 The first big awards show of the 
year begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Mass. Bay 
Community College, 50 Oakland St., 
Wellesley Hills. The MIPS Awards are 
given to the Most important Products of 
the past year, as determined by PC 
Computing magazine. The evening is 
sponsored by the Boston Computer 
Society's IBM PC Users’ Group and is free 
to all. Tuxedoes are not required. Call 
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REPORT 





Calendar boys 
and girls 


On a recent Thursday 
morning, we stood in the 


calendar section of the 
Boston University Bookstore 
and observed shoppers 
making their selections. 
Why, you ask. Well, 
calendars are oddly 
significant little items. We 
look at them every day. We 
use them to mark the 
passage of time. And what 
we look for when we choose 
a calendar says something, in 
some small way, about who 
we are. 

Consider the following 
match-ups between calendar 
and calendar purchasers. 

° The Hollywood Kiss 
calendar, which displays 12 
months of passion between 
the likes of Clark Gable and 
Vivien Leigh: purchased by 
two swoony-looking student 
females who tittered in the 
checkout line and were 
heard saying, “I would just 
die to be kissed like that.” 
° Matisse impressionist 
calendar: purchased by tall, 
thin, somewhat punked-out 
and trés artsy woman 
dressed in black. 
° Sierra Club Wilderness 
calendar: purchased by 
woman in down jacket and 
hiking boots. 
°The 1990 Weekenders 
Calendar, listing weekend 
events such as county fairs, 
antique shows, and parades: 
purchased hy woman 
pushing baby carriage and 
holding toddler by hand. 

— CK 
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JOHN NORDELL 


A file to flip over 
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[Jor uine 


Out of contacts? 

Show me a successful businessperson and I'll show you 
a vital, if distinctly low-tech, tool at the corner of his or her 
desk: an overstuffed, well-thumbed Rolodex. Now the City 
File, a product of Metro Files (a subsidiary of Rolodex), 
gives the user a head start on the long process of 
accumulating a valuable body of Rolodex data. Although it 
can’t do your networking for you, the City File is a 
compilation of phone numbers and addresses for a wide 
variety of businesses and institutions in and around 
Boston, all listed on the familiar index cards. 

The skeptic might assume that the City File is just 
another advertising medium, including only those 





businesses willing to pay for a listing. Put your pessimism 
on hold, doubter; the 4000 listings that make up the file 
are assembled by a full-time research staff, which scours 
cities across the US for independently obtained, up-to-date 
information. Restaurants, for example, are listed only after 
fulfilling requirements that include receiving a thumbs-up 
by a local food critic. 

There’s lots more to a City F File than dining 
recommendations, though; it contains information on 
everything from daycare to dance clubs, galleries to grad 
schools. For your own personal names and numbers, 
there’s a section with pre-marked headings, including 
cards for your bookie and your astrologer. 

The City File retails for $29.95, and is available at 
Jordan Marsh in Downtown Crossing and at Lawyers 
Stationery, 131 State Street (both locations in Boston). For 
more information, call (800) 426-5564. 

— To 
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ire IN THE 
EXPRESS LANE 


This week, instant improvement 
Head: Step-by-Step® Method, Hair Systems, Worcester 

(508-754-8858). “HAIR AGAIN IN JUST 2 MONTHS” 

through a technique that a spokesman refused to reveal 





over the phone. “I could give you hair again in 24 hours,” 
he said, but only with a hairpiece. 

Heer: stop-smoking program, Larry Glick Better Life 
Institute, Brookline (327-4357). Kick the habit, through 
hypnosis, in one 90-minute group session. 

Hips: Fast Start program, Food for Life Weight 
Management System, Cambridge (942-1056). Lose five to 
seven pounds per week consuming milkshakes, nutrition 
bars, fortified oat cereals,.etc. The regular FFLWMS 
program takes off only three to five pounds per week, but 
it “includes food,” according to a spokeswoman. 


iN A PeRFECH mek? 

















FIORNER EJTORE 


D.F. Sanders * 

The beginning of a new year — heck, a new 
decade — is time to start fresh, to cleanse the spirit, 
to clean the slate. If nothing else, it’s time to clean 
the apartment. 

First stop: D.F. Sanders, on Newbury Street, a 
high-end housewares store with an endearing 
selection of high-end household cleansers tucked 
away in the right rear corner. The store stocks 
polishes for the basic surfaces — brass, copper, and 
silver — as well as specialty polishes for woods, 
marbles, and leathers. If you need to make 
something shine, they’ve got the grease for the job. 
* Every polish is made from pure wood oils, most 
of them European, and they’re relatively expensive. 
(A tub of Lord Sheraton Balsam for wood costs $15; 
we're not talking Pledge here.) But amateur 
polishers can buy some of them in $7.50 
“beginner's kits” —- a small canister of polish and an 
appropriate rag for the job — and move up from 
there, should the virtue that’s next to godliness 
catch hold in the '90s. 

D.F. Sanders, 30 Newbury Street, 437-0034. 
Hours are 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday and noon to 5 p.m. on Sunday. 

— MM 
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-}- minute HISTORY 


The Custom House 

Full name: United States Custom House (though the feds’ 
sold it to the Boston Redevelopment Authority in 1986) 
Nickname: Old Stone Fort, which it resembled until the 
16-story tower was grafted on, in 1915 

Address: 2 India Street, Boston 

Conception: In 1835, the 23rd US Congress, in line with 
President Andrew Jackson's push to construct federal 
buildings, approved the $180,000 purchase of a site on 
which to build a custom house in Boston. Custom houses 
being all the rage at the time, the government also 
sanctioned plans for three others in Massachusetts — in 
New Bedford, Newburyport, and Middletown. 

Labor pains: The original structure was built over a full 
decade, beginning in 1837. Its extraordinary cost — more 
than $1 million — qualified it as the most expensive 
federal building to date. Solomon Willard was in charge 
of the all-important granite work. He devised special 
mechanisms for hoisting the stone, and the massive 
columns that line the facade are said to have been cut 
from the largest pieces of domestic granite ever used in 
column construction. 

Birthdate: August 1, 1847 

Growing pains: By the turn of the century, the building 
had become so crowded that some customs officials had 
to work at desks set up in the lobby of the rotunda. The 
government decided to add a tower, and the landmark 
495-foot structure went up between 1912 and 1915. 
Boston had a zoning ordinance that restricted building 
heights to 125 feet, but the restriction didn’t apply to 
federal buildings, and the city’s first skyscraper was born. 
Headgear through time: The Custom House started out 
with a skylit granite dome as its roof (still in place but 
now concealed by the tower). A searchlight is said to 
have illuminated the tower's peak until World War II, 
when it was turned off in deference to national defense. 
The Custom House tower clocks operated from 1915 to 
1981, went out of commission for six years starting in 
1981, and were brought back to life — illuminated with 
the snazzy lights you see now — in 1987. (A laser light 
show accompanied the clocks’ return to timekeeping.) 
Career: The building served as the city’s main customs 
center until the 1970s, when the US Customs Service 
moved most of its operations elsewhere. From then until 
1986 the building served as office space for various 
federal agencies. In 1986 the General Services 
Administration declared the Custom House surplus 
propefty aiid sold it to the BRA for $11 million. 

Future plans: A $20 million renovation will restore the 
original three floors of the building to their former glory 
and convert the tower to office space. The New England 
Sports Museum will occupy the bottom floors, and the 
clock-tower observatory will re-open to the public. 
Estimated date for grand re-opening: year-end 1991. 
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by Lamar B. Graham 
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Pes ht Se i a 
mystery train stops.in Southie. 


ise men say only fools rush in, but I 
WW: help going out on a limb: when all 

is said and done, the '80s will be 
remembered not as the decade of the Reagan 
Revolution or cocaine or crack or yuppies or crys- 
tal therapy or Black Monday or the Iran-contra 
scandal or the tearing down of the Berlin Wall or 
any of that other crypto-histo-socio-political jive. 

Rather, when history is written, the scribes will 
set down the 1980s with the reverence they have 
finally come to deserve. Five hundred years from 
now, when scholars are trying to identify the 
watershed periods in American history, they will 
rank our present era right up there with the big- 
gies: the American Revolution, the War Betweén 
the States, Reconstruction, World War I, the 
Depression, World War II, Korea, Vietnam, Disco 
Mania, and the '80s — The Decade Elvis Moved to 
South Boston. and Became a Vital Cog in the 
Service Sector. 

You haven't heard about this? 

Let me back up for a moment. The conventional 
wisdom — which is ‘to say, the story the powers- 
that-be would like you to believe — holds that 
Elvis Presley, the Tupelo-born truck driver who 
became the undisputed King of Rock 'n’ Roll, died 
on August 16, 1977, at Graceland, his mansion in 
Memphis. According to published accounts, Elvis 
put his girlfriend to bed and retired to the bath- 
room shortly before sunup. As he sat on'his throne 
perusing The Scientific Search for the Face of 
Jesus, a book about the authenticity of the Shroud 
of Turin, his heart gave out, and he tumbled for- 
ward, whacked his head on a hair dryer, and lost 
consciousness. He was pronounced dead a few 
hours later, and was buried in his backyard. 

Allegedly. We 

Some of us never bought that line. I mean, 
doesn't it strike anyone as odd and slightly 
unnerving that if you scramble the letters in the 
King’s first name — E-L-V-I-S — it comes out L-I- 
V-E-S? And what about this tombstone business? 
Every good, dyed-in-the-wool fan of the Big E 








The King delivers 


Elvis hasn’t gone south — 
he’s gone Southie 


knows that Elvis’s middle name was Aron, A-R-O- 
N. So why is it spelled A-A-R-O-N on his grave? 


Unless ... unless, of course, it’s a message that 
Elvis Aron Presley really isn’t buried there! 

Suspicions that the King might still be alive start- 
ed gaining strength about two and a half years 
ago, right around the 10th anniversary of his 
“death,” when people started seeing Elvis. And not 
any of this I-had-a-near-death-experience-and- 
Elvis-came-to-me-out-of-a-blinding-white-light 
crap, either. I’m talking about sightings of a real, 
live Elvis. In the flesh. Sideburns, pompadour, and 
all. Picking up a few items at the K mart, in 
Michigan. Cutting across a parking lot, in Vegas. A 
few people even got phone calls from the King. 

Was it really Elvis? And if it was, why had he 
dropped out of sight? Had he been drugged by 
unscrupulous handlers? Brainwashed like some 
sort of swivel-hipped Manchurian candidate? Was 
he running scared? Don’t laugh. Elvis Presley 
Enterprises made millions and millions of dollars 
last year — how many millions, the company 
won't say — off tours of Graceland and the licens- 
ing of Elvis souvenirs. Some people would have a 
vested interest in making sure the King stayed 
dead. 

Or was Elvis simply tired of being the King, 
hungry for the simple life he led so long ago? But 
how could he shun and deceive his fans? And how 
could he turn his back on little Lisa Marie? So 
many questions. 

Well, now we have an opportunity to find out 
the answers. 

Because Elvis is alive and living in South 
Boston. 

All we have to do is find him. 


Reports of a living, breathing Elvis in Boston - 


started coming in more than a month ago, via 
“Speak Out,” a telephone call-in line hooked up to 
an answering machine at the weekly South Boston 
Tribune; readers can call in, carp about anything 
they like, and the transcripts fill up a good chunk 

See KING, page 4 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD. 














To get the most out of FIRST NIGHT... 
Don’t go without a companion! 
Pick up the 


BOSTON PHOENIX 
FIRST NIGHT COMPANION 


the most useful guide to New Year’s Eve in Boston! 


Your companion will include a listing of events, information 
on the best places to see the fireworks, restaraunts open after midnight 
that don’t require reservations, how to keep warm, cab info and much, much more, 
making your first night on the town a great one. 


TO GET YOUR BOSTON PHOENIX FIRST NIGHT COMPANION, 
JUST PICK UP THE BOSTON PHOENIX OR 
LOOK FOR IT AT ANY OF THE LOCATIONS LISTED BELOW: 






®., 
. 
THE BOSTON PHOER. 


ig 
i 


Fisher College, 116 Beacon Street 

¢ Hynes Convention Center, 900 Boylston Street 

* Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston Street 

* New England Hall, 255 Clarendon Street 

¢ Orpheum Theatre, One Hamilton Place 

¢ Paulist Center Chapel, 5 Park Street 

* Quincy Community School-Auditorium, 885 Washington Street 
© St. Paul’s Cathedral Sanctuary, 138 Tremont Street 

¢ Sheraton Boston Hotel, 39 Dalton Street 

¢ Suffolk University Theatre, 41 Temple Street 

© Tower Records, Corner of Mass. Ave and Newbury 

* UMass-Boston, 250 Stuart Street 

¢ Old Town Trolleys, 329 West 2nd Street 

¢ First Night Office Suite 1004 Statler Office Building 





* African Meeting House, 46 Joy Street 

¢ Arlington Street Church, Arlington at Boylston Street 

¢ Berklee Performance Center, 136 Massachusetts Avenue 

¢ Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury Street 

¢ Boston Center For Adult Education, 5 Commonwealth Ave. 
* Boston Center For The Arts, 539 Tremont Street 

¢ Boston Church Of The New Jerusalem, 140 Bowdoin Street 
¢ Church Of All Nations, 333 Tremont Street 

© Church Of The Advent, Brimmer at Mt. Vernon St. 

¢ Church Of The Covenant, 67 Newbury Street 

¢ Cityplace/Transportation Building, Lobby, 10 Park Plaza 

. Cultural Center At Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton Street 

* Don Bosco Technical High School, 300 Tremont Street 

* Emmanue! Church-Sanctuary, 15 Newbury Street 
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Continued from page 3 

of the following week’s paper. 
“Speak Out” is usually dominated 
by comments about the mayor 
and about racial hostilities in 
Southie. But then, in a message 
published November 22, a caller 
reported “the weirdest thing that 
happened the other night.” He or 
she (the transcript didn't say) 
ordered a large cheese pizza and 
a hot dog over the phone. A few 
minutes later the caller heard the 
beep of a car horn. “I went down- 
Stairs to open the door,” the caller 
said, “and who was it, but ... 
Elvis. He was standing there with 
my pizza and my hot dog, singing 
It [sic] Ain't Nothin’ But a Hound 
Dog.” 

A week later, another call: “I'm 
glad-someone is finally speaking 
out against the conspiracy to hide 
the King. I also believe that I’ve 
come across Elvis. I believe he’s a 
mechanic in South Boston on the 
Dorchester line.” 

Things have only gotten hotter. 
The “Speak Out” column of 
December 7 reported six more 
Elvis sightings. He was on a 
doorstep delivering a large pep- 
peroni and autographing the box. 
He was spotted lounging in a 
chair in a parking space recently 
cleared of snow. He was working 
as a guard at a skating rink. He 
was pumping gas in Dorchester. 
He was driving a bus. He was 
delivering Chinese (“I couldn't 
believe it. Right there with my 
sweet-and-sour chicken was 
Elvis”) 

I contacted Graceland officials 
to get their take on the situation. 
Naturally, they denied the reports. 
A young woman named Stacy 
trotted out the official line: Elvis is 
still dead and remains buried in 
his backyard. Rumors of his being 
alive “are one of the most cruel 
and offensive ways Elvis has been 
exploited since he died.” This 
from a company that sells ceramic 
replicas of Dumbo the Flying 
Elephant with a picture of 
Graceland tattooed across his 
tummy. 

Next, I called the editor of the 
Tribune in hopes of obtaining the 
names and telephone numbers of 
those who had reported seeing 
Elvis, and to find out exactly 
where he had been sighted, what 
pizza parlors he was delivering 
for, so I could go look for him 
myself. I wanted to know, why 
Southie? For some reason, she 
didn’t want to talk. 

“I'm very busy right now,” she 
said. 

“Is there a better time to call 
you?” 

“I'm very busy right now.” 

“Well, do you know when you 
might not be so busy, so we can 
talk?” 

“I don't know. I’m very busy 
right now.” Then she hung up. 

I made a few more calls. If peo- 
ple in South Boston knew any- 
thing about Elvis, they weren't 
talking to me. 

But perhaps that’s best. Yeah, 
sure, it would be great to know 
for certain whether we have the 
King of Rock 'n' Roll in our midst, 
whether our pizzas are being 
brought to our doorstops by a 
monarch more fervently wor- 
shipped than Mao and Lenin and 
JFK and the Dalai Lama all put 
together. And think about what he 
could do for the state: slap on that 
10-cents-a-gallon gas tax the legis- 
lature has been talking about, put 
Elvis behind the pump, and the 
Bay State would be out of red ink 
in no time. Cars would be lined 
up from Dorchester to Dedham. 
But would that be any more 
than hawking 
Graceland Dumbos and Elvis ash- 
trays? 

I guess it’s best to let the King 
rest in peace. Or in pizza. He’s 
already assured of his place in his- 
tory, anyway 

E-L-V-I-S always L-I-V-E-S, if 
you know what I mean. O 




















e Your choice of Interést Checking,’ Fee-Saver Checking,” or 
No-Minimum Checking” Accounts. 


e Great rates and checking free of service charges with a companion 
Money Market Savings Account* 


e Special savings on checking with direct deposit. 

e Next day funds availability on deposits ** 

¢ Discounts on loans with automatic payment. 

¢ Overdraft protection and an instant line of credit if you qualify. 


¢ 24-hour access to your account information with services like 
Account Update; our Customer Service Centers, and mew BayBank 
Telephone Banking. 


e The unmatched convenience of the BayBank Card. 


e Access to over 950 X-Press 24° banking machines and 25,000 NYCE” 
and CIRRUS* automated teller machines. 


Make the most of your money. Open a BayBank checking account today. 


NOBODY DOES IT BETTER” 











Equal Opportunity Lenders a i Members FDIC 


24-Hour Customer Service Centers and BayBank Telephone Banking: ‘ 
BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley (508) 475-3620, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


*A minimum daily balance of $2,500 in Money Market Savings waives all normal monthly service charges on both savings and checking 
Money Market Savings is available with Fee-Saver Checking and Interest Checking. ** Applies to personal accounts only. Exceptions may apply. 
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World. He stopped watching Miami Vice 
with her on Friday ‘nights and.totally lost 
interest in shopping. And, finally — she 


can’t remember if it was during the Iran- 
contra affair or the Crash of 1987 — they 
just stopped communicating. 

Of course, it took Alice K. a long time to 
realize what was happening» When they 
first started drifting apart, She. simply 
blamed herself. She figured she was. “co- 
dependent,” though she was‘nevet quite 
sure what the word’ meant..She-joined a 
support group for women who love too 
much, and then another group for women 
who love men who hate women who love 
other men-{or something like unat). When 
those failed, she started in with the addic- 
tive behavior. She developed an obses- 
sive-compulsive shopping disorder, and 
almost lost her job when she left work for 
lunch at noon one day and came back at 4 
p.m. carrying 17 pairs of Maude Frizzon 
shoes, 11 silk blouses with bows, and nine 
little black dresses. 

And then she began to hit the cocaine. 
Hard. 

In the spring of 1988, Alice K. finally 
went to a $4000-a-day treatment center in 
Santa Fe and started to turn her life 
around, She gave up drugs, started drink- 
ing Scandinavian mineral water, began a 
low-fat, low-salt diet, and started cross- 
training, though she still hasn't the vaguest 
idea what cross-training involves. She 
joined a support group for women who 
are trying to have it all and realized she 
didn’t want any of it. 

And then it dawned on her: Alice K. was 
past 30 and childless. Flying back from 
Santa Fe, she set aside her terror of DC-10s 
long enough to start remembering the 
good days with Gary L., the amount of 
time they'd invested in each other, the fact 
that she still-loved him. And Alice K. 
made a decision: she wanted to get mar- 


The turnstile of lifestyle 


Alice K. doesn’t like it anymore}, caine Knapp 


lice K. (not her real initial), a 34- 
A year-old recovering coke addict 
and former stockbroker, sits in her 
Back Bay condo and looks around the 
room. The condo is a duplex rehab (for 
which she paid $359,000 in 1984 and can't 
sell today), and she has grown to hate it. 
She hates everything in it: the Braun 
espresso-maker and the pasta machine 
and the sun-dried-tomato automated sun- 
drier in the kitchen; the six-foot TV screen 
and the VCR and CD player in the den; the 
faux marble ceiling in the bathroom, the 
polished wood floors and exposed brick 
and beams, the halogen lamps — every- 
thing. 

Alice K. is very, very depressed. It’s the 
end of the year, the end of the decade. 
She’s at loose ends. Her former live-in 
lover, Gary L. (real initial; not his real first 
name), moved out six months ago after a 
bitter break-up over commitment. Her 
$500 insurance maximum for out-patient 
psychotherapy dried up way back in the 
spring, and unlike most of her friends, she 
can’t get herself to try anti-depressants or 
low-cost group therapy. So these days, she 
spends a lot of time just sitting in the 
apartment worrying: that the stock market 
will crash again and leave her destitute, 
that she'll never get married, and that even 
if she did, her company will never offer a 
decent maternity leave or flexible-schedul- 
ing policy and she'll be left to founder on 
the Mommy Track. 

Oh, it’s been a rough decade. So much 
has changed. Yet at one time, it all seemed 
so simple. She thinks back to the early 
days with Gary L., back to that night in 
1980 when she first walked into that fern 
bar in Faneuil Hall. She had moved back 
to Boston from Berkeley, having grown 
weary of her life there (she was a lesbian 
quartz-healer in the "70s), and she knew 
something was going to happen the 
moment she saw him, something pro- 
found. He was alone at the bar, hunched 


over the Wall Street Journal, wearing red 
suspenders and a yellow tie. She recog- 
nized him from marketing class (they were 
both getting their MBAs at Harvard). She 
approached him, and she’ll never forget 
what he said, looking up from the paper: 
“These LBOs are really impacting the retail 
market in a major way, don’t you think?” 
Impacting! Wow! He seemed so sure of 
himself, so in control, so powerful. 

Powerful. Yes, those early days were so 
full of power, so promising. They rented a 
place together, then bought it when it 
went condo. They took weekend jaunts in 
the black BMW to their New Hampshire 
time-share, left love notes on each other's 
message machines and (later) voice mail. 
They started IRAs together, quit smoking 
together, joined a health club and took up 
racquetball together. She bought him a car 
phone for Christmas in 1982, he filled her 
kitchen with designer cookware. They 
bought matching Ralph Lauren bathrobes 
and lounged around in them on weekend 

, drinking cappuccino and listen- 
ing to old Motown songs on the CD . 
they were a genuine DINK. It was all so 
romantic! 

And then, practically to the day that 
Alice networked her way into her promo- 
tion at Goldman-Sachs, something hap- 
pened to Gary. He changed. He joined 
that men’s support group in Watertown 
and started using words like “bonding.” 
He went on a retreat and shared his feel- 
ings with other men. She’d drag herself in 
at the end of the day and he'd say things 
like, “Honey, I’m having an issue with 
dependency that I think we should dis- 
cuss.” 

And it was tough on Alice K. Thinking 
about it, she wonders how they even 
made it through the decade, she and Gary 
L. While Gary was getting in touch with 
his feelings, Alice K. was out racing 
around with Reeboks and a briefcase, 
learning not to be sensitive, trying not to 





cry in business meetings, sublimating all 
her fears and feelings in low-impact aero- 
bics classes and shopping and, finally, 
cocaine. 

Which is not to say she wasn’t support- 
ive. They'd get take-out from Bildner’s, or 
they'd go out to that little spa-cuisine 
place around the corner (it’s a frozen- 
yogurt shop now), and they’d nibble $12 
leek-and-goat-cheese salads, and she'd 
help him work through his issues and pro- 
cess his feelings. She listened and she nur- 
tured. She gave him Quality Time, even 
bought him a $120 bottle of Cristal to cele- 
brate the first time he cried, But slowly, 
Alice K. began to realize something. There 
she was, putting in 80-hour workweeks, 
dragging her Filofax from power breakfast 
to power lunch, attending this meeting 
and that one, faxing memos, and worrying 
about computer viruses, and after a while 
it hit her: Gary didn’t even do the god- 
damn dishes! 

She remembers that first big fight, when 
she finally confronted him about her 
needs. First he accused her of being angry 
about all kinds of other things — the fact 
that Zap mail never worked out, the end 
of Hill Street Blues, the space-shuttle disas- 
ter. And then he stood there with his glass 
of Pouilly Fume and said, “Do you have 
PMS, or what?” If she hadn't been so good 
at repressing her anger, she would have 
brained him with the Calphalon pan. 

Alice K. sits there and shakes her head. 
Different worlds. Slowly, they just. started 
to drift apart. Gary’s behavior got more 
and more bizarre. He threw away his col- 
lection of power ties and started muttering 
about wanting to quit his job and do 
something “meaningful.” He started nag- 
ging her about little details, the fact that 
her diet was too high in cholesterol, that 
her tanning lotion didn't have a high 
enough Sun-Protection Factor, things like 
that. He divested his stock portfolio of 
countries that did business in the Third 


ried. 

But, of course, it was too late. By now, it 
was the end of the '80s, whicli meant that 
at the precise moment Alice K, decided 
she wanted to settle down and stop hav- 
ing it all, Gary L. stopped being a New 
Sensitive Male, quit therapy, and devel- 
oped an acute terror of intimacy and com- 
mitment. Now he said he had an “issue” 
around independence, and he spent most 
of his time watching football with the guys 
and drinking beer. “I have an issue with 
that,” she told him. “Tell it to your thera- 
pist,” he said. 

Gary L. finally. moved out at the begin- 
ning of 1989, and Alice K. has been alone 
in the condo ever since. She’s trying to 
make some changes, trying to gear up for 
the new decade. She sold the BMW and 
bought an Infinity. She cut her 
Bloomingdale's charge in half, started 
shopping at Loehmann’s. And, once, in a 
fit of compassion, she went to an animal- 
rights demonstration and burned her mink 
coat. Later in the year, she quit her job at 
Goldman-Sachs and started doing volun- 
teer work. Now she’s looking for work as 
a consultant. 

As for men, Alice K. has been dating a 
bit but not sleeping with anyone because 
AIDS is still too scary and talking about 
condoms is still too embarrassing. She's 
also just plain confused. She reads 
women’s magazines at night and can't 
make head or tails out of them: Are 
women these days better off than they 
were before the sexual revolution or 
worse? Do women want gentle, sensitive 
men or tough, macho men? Do men want 
soft, traditional women with no jobs and 
big breasts, or do they want cool, profes- 
sional women with financial indepen- 
dence and thin thighs? Alice K. lies awake 
at night and has no idea. She just listens to 
the tick, tick, tick of her biological clock. 
And she hopes the 1990s will be kinder, 
gentler years. O 
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“In our fashions, the thing which pleased us 
ten years ago, and perhaps will please us again 
ten years in the future, now seems extravagant 
and ridiculous.” 


— René Descartes, 
“Discourse on Method,” 1637 


“Descartes’s theories of fashion pleased us 
10 years ago, but they now seem extravagant 
and ridiculous.” 

— anonymous French social 
commentator, 1647 


he contracting decade-nostalgia 
death-spiral started around 1973. 

That.was when — nobody’s sure 
how or why they arrived — the 1950s came 
back: One theory holds it had something to 
do with the release of the movie American 
Graffiti. But whatever the case, once the ’50s 
returned, the spiral was under way. 

The 1950s continued their revival through 
the mid- and late-1970s, prodded on largely 
by the TV show Happy Days and its descen- 
dants. Then, in the early 1980s, the 1960s 


. suddenly sprang from their underground 


cache, as The Big Chill craze spawned a mil- 
lion reminiscences of classic hits and acid 
hits. The past was creeping up at a quicken- 
ing pace, inexorably gaining on the present. 

Only a short few years later, the 1970s — 
smiley faces, Nixon, disco music — re- 
emerged just as stunningly. And then, toward 
the very end of the 1980s, an unprecedented 
thing happened. Roberto Duran fought Sugar 
Ray Leonard. The B-52s, Deborah Harry, and 
Pat Benatar surged from obscurity back into 
prominence. In a confusing and horribly 
twisted turn of events, the 1980s were back 
— and it was still the 1980s. 

The last of the 1980s newspapers made the 
ever-tightening loop of decade-nostalgia 
complete. “Remember Madonna?” they remi- 
nisced. “We sure sent a lot of faxes,” they 
recalled. “AIDS, boy,” they lamented. Hey, 
remember that last paragraph? Remember 
this one? Remember “Remember this 
one?”? 

Suddenly, we were caught in a dizzying 
freeze-frame, looking at a photograph depict- 
ing ourselves looking at the photograph. And 
left to contemplate numerous imponderable 
questions. Did the enVironment really go 
away after the Seventies and come back in 
time for the Nineties, or was it actually there 
all along? If the last 10 years in the history of 
the modern world were numbered 1935-1945 
instead of 1980-1989, would they have 
turned out differently? And since the Sixties 
came back in the Eighties, do they now auto- 
matically return every time the Eighties resur- 
face? 


A modest 

Decades, it turns out, are misleading 
chunks of time. In fact, it might make a lot of 
sense to simply do away with them altogeth- 
er. What are decades, anyway? Just handy lit- 
tle packages large enough to be considered 
historical periods by some people, yet small 
enough so that most people can fondly recall 
several of them. And they’re insidious little 
packages, at that. 

With decades comes Decade-ism — the 
irresistible urge to stress what has made each 
decade unique and different from the others. 
Each span of 10 years is assigned its own 
name, personality, attitudes, manner of dress. 
Insisting that “the Fifties” had one sort of 
character (conservative, short hair) and “the 
Sixties” quite another (radical, long hair) is 
troublesome because it fosters a tremendous 
shortsightedness, as if history were on a bal- 
anced pendulum, swinging back and forth 
every so often to reverse popular trends and 
maintain a comforting equilibrium. 

In charting recent history on a time line, 
Decade-ism would paint the past four 
decades looking much like a sound wave, 
with fluctuating social trends such as pants- 
cuff diametets driving the curve gently up 
and down from the Fifties to the Sixties to the 
Seventies to the Eighties. Decade-ism, for 
example, says “the Sixties” were a high point 
for the environment (although it was then 
called the ecology), while “the Eighties” 
marked a low. 

Meanwhile, people who view the world in 
larger-than-10-year chunks are drawing 
straight, not wavy, lines on the historical 
chart. For instance, there’s the one relatively 
straight line that shows the amount of green- 
house-effect-causing gases in the atmosphere 
rising steadily and predictably from 1950 to 
1960 to 1970 to 1980, clearly oblivious to the 
important changes each new decade was 
bringing. Then there are the other rather 
straight lines that illustrate the continuous 








increases in ozone depletion, global defor- 
estation, desertification (the turning of arable 
land into arid extra dry), soil erosion, popula- 
tion growth, and aggregate levels of toxic 
waste from the time these were first meas- 
ured until now. 

“If you look at any key environmental 
issue, it’s not fluctuating decade by decade,” 
says Stephen Dujack of the Worldwatch 
Institute, a Washington-based research 
group. “It’s getting worse.” In other words, 
while we’ve been hypnotized watching 
decade clichés come in and go out, the 
scenery has been slowly but steadily chang- 
ing behind our backs. 

Then again, it’s not just the environment. 
Don’t forget the essentially straight lines that 
depict systematic increases — from the Fifties 
through the Nineties — in personal financial 
debt, in the disparity between. rich and poor, 
in violent urban crime, illiteracy, drug abuse. 
In this context, wrapping up 10 years in a 
neat little package labeled “the Eighties” 
doesn’t seem to prove a lot, despite the fact 
that this was the only decade where there 
was a man so large he was nicknamed “the 
Refrigerator.” 

In this context, the Fifties, Sixties, 
Seventies, and Eighties are all back today — 
because, from a perspective that looks at 
more than decades, we haven't really started 
doing anything different yet. 


An immodest proposal 

Now, let's go a step further yet. Let’s say 
not only that decades are irrelevant but that 
year-numbers themselves are superfluous. 

The practical argument in favor of num- 
bering years is that the numbers are sub- 
tractable, and thus they offer a handy way for 
us to gauge time spans between events. The 
mathematical use of year-numbers has been 
traced as far back as the year 1 BC. Back 
then, everyone knew the year zero was just 
months down the road, and they were going 
crazy trying to guess what the C would stand 
for. Today, as we approach 1990, the mathe- 
matical usefulness of year-numbers remains 
undimmed (though, by_now, calling a certain 
book the “New” Testament is really starting 
to stretch it). Nightclub doormen, in fact, 
make an entire living subtracting year-num- 
bers from one another (and grunting). 

But what do year-numbers really mean? 
They tally how many times the planet Earth 
has floated around the sun, something that in 
itself is not particularly important to most of 
us. It has scant relevance to the price of a 
pay-per-view wrestling event, for starters. 
Sure, the orbital process makes the weather 
here go from cold to hot and back to cold 
again. But that happened every week this 
November, too. So, as Descartes might have 
said, big whoop. 

Therefore, imagine, if you will, that years 
have never had numbers. There was no 1969, 
for example. No 1776. No 1492. No particular 
reason for George Orwell to have called a 
book about the future 1984. Or for us to take 
a random group of 10 years and call them 
“the Eighties.” 

In this scheme, the events and objects that 
these numbers call to mind (Columbus's voy- 
age, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Amazin’ Mets) still happened, of course — 
just without the numbers. The past simply 
becomes a vast expanse of previous events, 
some occurring at overlapping times (like the 
Middle Ages and the Bubonic Plague), others 
spaced very far apart (like Democratic US 
presidencies). 

Where does that leave us? Well, for one 
thing, doing without year numbers might 
turn people’s attention to longer-lived issues 
— like the environment, crime, and the rest 
— rather than fooling ourselves into believ- 
ing we can start with a blank slate every time 
the year-number’s tens-digit rolls over. It just 
might work. 

Then again, having to say that your birth- 
day was January 3, the year John Glenn orbit- 
ed the earth, might be really sucky. So maybe 
getting rid of the numbers on years isn’t the 
answer. And maybe even decades, for all 
their arbitrariness, aren't entirely useless. 

Worldwatch’s Dujack, for one, thinks that 
his organization has come up with a way to 
use our obsession with Decade-ism to an 
advantage. “If things don't start reversing 
themselves — we're looking at the year 2000 
— at a certain point the situation gets out of 
control,” he warns. “So we're calling the 
1990s the Turnaround Decade.” 

The Turnaround Decade? Naw, it just 
doesn’t sound catchy enough. And besides, 
with the contracting decade-nostalgia death- 
spiral now having come full circle, there are 
so many other decades to choose from. O 
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lend us your eras 


& 
li’s time to reshuffle the decades » vii 200 


he ’80s over? Dream on. Don't fall 

for what e.e. cummings, in a 

lyrical fit of pique, lambasted as 

“the colossal hoax of clocks and 

calendars.” What do you think, we live in 

a perfect world where good always 

triumphs over evil, Bill Buckner scoops up 

that grounder, milk doesn’t sour, and 
decades begin and end on cue? 

Oh, it’s hard to resist the impulse — no 
doubt about that. The urge to chronicle 
and classify the age in 10-year chunks by 
now comes as naturally as zapping up 
supper in the microwave. So naturally, in 
fact, that it’s disconcerting to realize that 
the compulsion is peculiar to the 20th 
century; like bestirring the molecules of 
that dinnertime spud of yours in seven 


minutes flat, it’s a practice that follows on 
the fleet heels of an accelerated existence, 
a neat trick that technology flaunts over 
organic order. Once upon a time, an era 
took its shape from the span of a 
sovereign’s rule, the watersheds of 
insurrection and invention, the rise and 
fall of capital and conventional wisdom. 
But mass media have no patience for the 
loom of history-making. They revel in the 
quick take, the snap judgment, the round 
number. And decades are their favorite 
form of die-casting. 

All of which is well and good and 
cheerfully diverting, until it sinks in that 
history and horology aren’t generally in 
the habit of cooperating with each other. 
Time stops for no man, not even the 


pundit on deadline. This doesn’t mean 
that we should do away with the 
demarcation of decades altogether — as 
milestones they're useful, as metaphors 
sublime. No need, then, to abolish this 
curious penchant for, uh, decadence. But 
what's long overdue is some light-fingered 
retouching of the century’s time line, an 
alternative chronology that better reflects 
the course of events and the untidiness of 
the age. With just a twirl of the brush and 
a dab of iconoclasm, we can save 
ourselves from the blandishments of a 
paint-by-numbers portrait of the American 
cultural landscape. 

Herewith, then, the roll call of 20th- 
century decades as they should be entered 
in the annals. 


Fin de siécle segue (1900-1914) 

In his recent book, The Rites of Spring, 
historian Modris Eksteins asserts that the 
20th began on the evening of May 
29, 1913, when Stravinsky;s Le sacre du 
printemps sparked delirium in Paris. 
Others of us may wish to hew to a more 
traditional date as the curtain-raiser — 
June 28, 1914, the day the Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand was rubbed out in Sarajevo 
and Europe went to war. Hairsplitting 
aside, what's certain is that it’s an unpar- 
donable canard to claim that the century 
pulled into the station at the stroke of 
midnight, 1900. Look at it this way. All 
through the naughts, that troika of in- 
exorable 20th-century phenomena — 
planes, automobiles, and films — were 
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At Neighborhood Network News, we 
think you should know about the things 
that affect you most directly. In other 


words, the local news. 


Neighborhood Network News is a 
unique concept in cable television 
Unique because we deal exclusively 
with Boston neighborhood and 
community issues. Unique because we 
cover them in depth 





Join NNN anchor Chris Lovett, and a 
host of community reporters. Charies 
Rasmussen, News Director. 


And that's important. Because Boston 
has a lot of neighborhoods and 
communities. And just because some of 
them are small geographically 

doesn't mean their news should be 


In fact, we think it’s just the opposite 


Network News 
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At 5:30 p.m., 9:00 p.m., and 11:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday : 
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just getting off the ground. By 1915 we had 
Sopwith Camels, flivvers, and Chaplin. 
** Case closed. : 


. Jeens (1914-1918) : 
Qtherwise known, of course, as the 
. Great War. Like all warfare of any scale, 
WWI rightfully logged in as an age unto 
itself. Never mind that we've lopped the 
decade in half: if you want the dice to roll 
tens, count the:tens of thousands of 
" casualties or consider suffering raised to 
~ the tenth power. No, let’s.eschew number- 
” crunching entirely and deck out these 
~ . foyr-odd years in full-decade regalia. 
“Conscientious objectors are. advised to 
-.march through Paul Fussell’s The Great 
War and Modern -Memory, wherein: he 


“persuasively advances the case that World - 


War I forged the definitive habit of mind 

_ * that all decades since have inherited and 
_. 2. tefined: namely, irony. 
* Twenties (1918-1929) 

~~ No mystery here. The decade gets off to 

a-running start on Armistice Day 

.(November 11,-1918) and almost imme- 

diately commences to roar. Skies fill with 

-  tickér tape, dance floors with jitterbuggers, 

bathtubs with gin. The Lost Generation 

; comes’. home to find fame and 

- - *fecklessness. As the first 20th-century 

-decade to-be formally anointed and 

. immortally dubbed, the ‘20s hereby stand 

. - saccused of conspiring to manufacture an 

. ‘imperishable fad-and with recklessly 


endangering the country’s sensible 
disregard for lock-step synchronicity. End- 
of-the-decade journalism will never 
recover. 


Thirties (1929-1941) 

The decade that most agreeably 
conforms to the trickle of the hourglass: 
Wall Street topples on October 29, 1929, 
and turns the Jazz Age to rubble overnight. 
The ensuing Depression fills the ’30s to the 
brim, only truly ending when the Pearl 
Harbor strike kicks the US war economy 
into gear. Brother, can ‘you spare an 
aberration? 


Forties (1941-1945) 

Cf. the teens. Same grim logic, same 
dark story, Act Two. Naysayers, take note: 
the one-two punch that finished the 
decade was delivered in April '45 (the 
death of FDR) and August '45 (the 
bombing of Hiroshima). Haymakers both; 
bring on the ... 


Fifties (1945-1963) 

Now, here’s the “decade” that really 
dunks us into the soup. Beginning with a 
fearsome mushroom cloud and ending 
with a fateful motorcade, these are the 
years America spent courting the atom, 
bringing up baby, swooning over the 
suburb, and wedding itself to the tube. For 
once, all.the country’s most cherished 
myths and spectacular ambitions sang 
dulcet four-part harmonies; we were a 


world power, an economic dynamo, the 
fetching debutante of the democratic ball. 
That’s why it'll never do to shoehorn what 
Robert Lowell called “the tranquilized 
Fifties” into the two terms .of the 
Eisenhower administration. Doing justice 
to this epic arc of cultural coming-of-age in 
all its mingled ominousness and 
ingenuousness, in all its hunky-dory 
hubris, means indulging its claim as our 
one and only double-dip decade. 


Sixties (1963-1974) 

JFK’s inaugural address is a starting-gun 
oratory, all right. But its seductive catch 
phrases shouldn't beguile us out of the 
solemn duty of dating the advent of the 
‘60s post-Dallas. New Frontier or no New 
Frontier, businessmen were still wearing 
soft-crease hats to work in the early ‘60s, 
for goodness’ sake. And remember, the 
Beatles didn’t hit stateside until '64; 
Vietnam didn’t become a. quagmire until 
’65; the Summer of Love didn’t sizzle until 
’67. As for the decade's end, it’s folly to see 
1970 as some kind of fork in the road. Just 
as the resurrection of Nixon was the 
comeuppance the ‘60s had coming, so 
was his resignation the deliverance they 
deserved. When the disgraced ex-prez was 
pumping his arms on the ramp of his 
helicopter that August day, he was waving 
farewell to the decade for us all. 


Seventies (1974-1980) 
If the decades were all invited to a 





dinner party, the ‘70s would be the one 
who'd wind up wearing the lampshade at 
the end of the evening. This sorry excuse 
for a ten-dinger never knew whether it 
was coming or going. And for. good 
reason: the period can only be charitably 
described as a holding pattern,:a cat nap, a 
farcical skit between the acts. No wonder it 
was the heyday of TM and disco — 
anything to kill time while the zeitgeist 
was busy getting new plugs and an oil 
change. 
Eighties (1980-?) i 

It’s of no small significance that the ‘80s 
were the only 20th-century decade servile 
enough to hop to it right on schedule. As 
the doting nephew of the '50s, the ‘80s 
have always been eager to please and 
quick to kowtow to the,elder decade's 
ethic of conspicuous conformity. Trouble 
is, the decade scarcely has an original 
thought in its pretty little head: it aces its 
screen tests and recites its lines without a 
hitch, but none of that can disguise the fact 
that it suffers from a chronic case of 
cultural anemia. Or, is that amnesia? Call 
the malady what you will, it’s premature to 
declare the decade history, It doesn’t 
matter that Reagan’s-been put out to 
pasture or that the Wall's come,tumbling 
down or that fads like gélato and greed 
have been deep-sixed. If the country has 
learned anything in the last 10 years, it’s 
that sequels sell. Coming soon in 1990 — 


Eighties Il! , C) 














FOR A VERY SPECIAL X-NIGHT 
featuring a live broadcast of 


THE TOP 101 SONGS OF THE DECADE 
a post countdown performance by 
POSITIVE 


O- 


free hors d'oeuvres © continental breakfast after midnight 
DOORS OPEN AT 7PM 





YEAR'S EVE 
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A hotel as 
grand as_ 
the mountain. 














Early Season Specials 


liftside convenience at the Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel. Daily lift and 
lodging packages start at $69 ppdo through December 20 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ SugarloaffUSA ¢ Maine 





Sugarloaf/USA is open for the season! Enjoy great accomodations and |’ 











THE MAGIC 


OF DAVID 


Cop 


Sunday, February 11 
2 Shows, 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
All Seats Reserved 


Auditorium 


$19.50, 200 of for children 50 E. Merrimack Street, Lowell, MA 
under 12, 5:30 show only. 508-454-2299 


Tickets available at the Box Office @) THKETAON® Outlets or 
Charge by Phone 1-800-382-8080. lpuiser -—_—— 
Group Sales 508-851-9111. 
Box Office opens Monday, December 4, 10:00 a.m. 





SLUG SIGNORINO 


THE 
STRAIGHT ‘ 


by Cecil Adams 


What's the origin of the word “buck,” meaning a dollar? 
Anonymous 
Denver, Colorado 
As usual, we have lots of speculation, no firm conclusions. Next time 
we start a language we gotta keep better notes. The leading theory at 
the moment is that buck comes from an old practice in poker. Evidently 
in the 19th century, frontier card players were so thick they couldn’t 
remember whose turn it was to deal from one hand to the next. So they 
placed a counter or token in front of the dealer du jour. This token was 
called a buck, since it was commonly a buck knife, whose handle was 
made of buck horn. When the time came for the dealer to surrender the 


job to someone new, he (you saw this coming) “passed the buck” to the 
new guy. Uh-huh. 

A more plausible theory is that buck is short for buckskin, a common 
medium of exchange in trading with the Indians. As early as 1748 we 
have people writing, “Every cask of Whiskey shall be sold to you 
(indians] for 5 Bucks.” The transition to dollar seems only natural. 

Curiously, “sawbuck,” a ten-dollar bill, appears to be only indirectly 
related to buck. It got its name because some old ten-spots were 
denominated with Roman numeral Xs. The Xs looked like the X-shaped 
arms of the benches swayers used to hold up logs for cutting. The 
benches, which were similar to today’s sawhorses, were called saw- 
bucks. 

* 

I bave always thought it curious that planetary orbits are all in the 
same plane — in other words, that the solar system is essentially flat, 
rather than spherical like an electron cloud. This seems like a lot of 
organization. What gives? Are planetary moons and rings coplanar 
too? For that matter, does the plane of the solar system align with the 
plane of our galaxy, the Milky Way? Why? 

Warren Nash 
Dallas 

Does seem kind of anal, doesn’t it? But don’t worry, this cosmic 
obsession with neatness extends only so far. All planetary orbits, except 
for those of Pluto and to a lesser extent Mercury, do lie in roughly the 
same plane, give or take two or three degrees. This plane is called the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

At first thought, the idea of a flat solar system is surprising. After all, 
free-floating bodies tend to be spherical, not disc-shaped — e.g., soap 
bubbles, individual planets, etc. But on further contemplation we real- 
ize this only applies to nonrotating bodies. Anything that spins, e.g., the 
primordial hunk of glob that gave rise to the solar system, tends to form 
a disc perpendicular to the axis of rotation due to centrifugal force. It’s 
only natural that when the planets coalesced, their orbits were in the 
same plane. 

So why are there exceptions? Mercury is seven degrees out of align- 
ment, which is no big deal, but Pluto is 17. Pluto's orbit is also much 
narrower than the others’, so that sometimes (like now) it cuts inside 
the orbit of Neptune and becomes the eighth planet, not the ninth. 
Astronomers aren't sure why but suspect a cosmic accident. Some think 
Pluto was once a moon of Neptune that was thrown into a planetary 
orbit following a near-collision with some massive unknown planet. 

Most asteroids orbit in the plane of the ecliptic, probably because 
they were formed out of the same disc that gave rise to the planets. But 
most moons don't. Either they revolve around the equator of their host 
planet (most planetary equators, including Earth’s, are way out of line 
with the P. of E.), or else they have totally eccentric orbits, suggesting 
they may be captured asteroids. 

Earth’s moon is an exception. Its orbit is only about five degrees out 
of line with the ecliptic plane. Some see this as a sign that it isn't your 
garden-variety satellite, but rather is a planet unto itself, formed inde- 
pendently during the birth of the solar system. One current theory, in 
fact, is that the moon is what's left after a baby planet collided with us 
eons ago. 

And that’s about it for alignment. Saturn’s rings rotate around its 
equator. Comets come in at any old angle. The solar system itself is 60 
degrees out of line with the plane of the galaxy. Fine by me. I like my 
universe on the funky side. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 






















- irst you have to sit through 

a my predictions for eating in 

the 1990s. Then I'll give 

you my Augies (named for 

Auguste Escoffier) for the 1989 
Boston restaurant scene. 

I used to do annual predictions, 
but I predicted the end of the lux- 
ury-dining bubble so many times 
since the mid ‘70s that I finally got 
embarrassed. Now I understand 
the problem better — those were 
annual predictions. Today we're 
going to be predicting a whole 
decade. With 10 years of future to 
choose from, there’s bound to be 
a time when people will stop pay- 
ing even more money for even 
more outlandish food. The 
Diamond Jim Brady era of 
American gourmandise came to 
an end eventually, and this, too, 
shall pass. So ... 

1) In the 1990s, the luxury-din- 
ing bubble will burst as upscale 
restaurants finally run out of cus- 
tomers for triple-digit dinners. 
Actually, there are finally some 
signs of this in late 1989. The 
savvy Sheraton Boston, which 
helped launch the nouvelle riche 
dirigible with Apley’s, has moved 
on to A Steak in the Neighbor- 
hood. I note similar downscale 
moves developing all over the 
market, so I could be collecting 
on this bet, at long last, while the 
decade is still young. 

2) Unlike most bubbles, this 
one does not seem to be develop- 
ing its most outlandish excesses at 
the very end, Competition for the 
highest prix fixe and the rarest 
garnish has died down. 
Psychologically, I see a revival of 
simple American dishes and com- 
fort foods, even on menus like 
that of Biba. The fancy restaurants 
seem to be playing for a soft land- 
ing, with reduced prices. And it 
ought to work, since the demand 
for dining out is likely to continue 
even as people cut back on 
spending. Every seat lost in a 
fancy restaurant will be replaced 
by two in chain restaurants and 
cheap ethnic categories. A reces- 
sion could help flexible manage- 
ments control food, labor, and 
real-estate costs. Watch for the 
spectacular failures in bad loca- 
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tions with expensive renovations. 

3) In the coming decade, luxu- 
ry dining will also come under 
attack from the animal-rights 
movement. The low-key cam- 
paign against veal, with which I 
had some sympathy, was only an 
appetizer. The current fight over 
fur coats will seem like nothing 
when people find out what it 
takes to make foie gras. If the old 
arteries hold out, I'll be writing 
columns debating the human 
qualities of lobsters (maybe) and 
pheasants (no way) in between 
reviews of grilled-tofu palaces. 

4) Speaking of prohibitions, 
obscure labels and double-digit 
prices will kill the wine trade 
faster than chic sobriety. But I 
predict that, sometime in the 
1990s, declining sales will lead 
one desperate American brewing 
giant to test-market a beer with 
taste. Boston will not get another 
mass-market brewery, ever. Water 
costs too much. 

5) Soup kitchens will get even 
better food as more trained peo- 
ple fall into the ranks of the 
homeless. 

6) The Japanese elite will fol- 
low the pattern of the Arab oil 





aristocracy in spending all their 
American dollars on overpriced 
real estate and cheesy American 
culture. The most tasteless and 
least healthful foods will make the 
trip first, driving up the price of 
cheeseburgers, frappes, and fries 
all over America. Ice-cream and 
pizza standards will decline as all 
the good stuff is shipped over- 
seas. Japanese sushi chefs will be 
looking for jobs, but we won't get 
our fair share because there will 
be a terrible anti-Japanese back- 
lash in the United States. 

7 And Soviet food will never 
be popular here, even _ if 
Gorbachey learns to play blues 
harmonica @nd stars in the 
remake of Cool Hand Luke. 

8) There will be parties where 
the hosts make a dozen sauces 
from scratch to serve with take- 
out broiled chicken. 

9) The final meltdown of culi- 
nary experiment will be desserts 
served as the first course. You can 
already see sweetening turning 
up in entrees, Elizabethan-style. 
People just aren't willing anymore 
to wait until the end of the meal 
to see whether they’ve been good 
and can splurge. It’s a physiologi- 


Where your next 
meal is coming from 
DINING Restaurant trends in the ’90s 


by Robert Nadeau 


cal factoid that people begin to 
prefer sweeter tastes as they age, 
so the baby-boomers will hit 50 
with the cake first, the celebratory 
tofu steak second. 

10) The reason that grilled tofu 
will be such a treat is that most 
other food will be made primarily 
of fiber. You can’t really expect 
breakfast’s oat bran to neutralize 
completely supper’s cholesterol, 
can you? So it'll have to be rice 
bran for lunch; corn bran for din- 
ner, and a sawdust cookie for 
midnight snack. Buy stock in 
Simethacone, and bon appétit! 

On a happier note, the 1989 


Augies. Remember these are the 


picks of my reviewing year, not 
an all-inclusive survey of the food 


world. May I have the envelopes, 


please? 
Restaurant of the year: Biba. A 


concept with real sweep, Biba 


makes luxury dining fully enter- 
taining. The food is not always 
perfect, but it points the way for- 
ward. 

Occidental restaurant of the 


year: Davio's Café. Upscale Italian 


was this year’s trend, and it tasted 
best to me in this Brookline 
Village venue. Must get back to 
the original Davio’s some time. 

Asian restaurant of the year: 
Pho Hién Vuong. Soup, beautiful 
soup. 

Beautiful loser: Dakota's. All 
that money, but underwhelming 
food. 

Best dish: Maine rock-crab 
cakes at Jasper’s. 

Best dish, Asian: Seafood-with- 
bean-curd het pot at Hong Kong 
Cuisine. 

Breadbasket of the 
Schifino’s. 

Best appetizer: edamame (fresh 
green soybeans) at Roka, which 
also gets the Phoenix achieve- 
ment award for rising better than 
ever from a fire at its original loca- 
tion. 

Sweet surprise: “avocado juice” 
(sweetened like a frappe) at Pho 
Pasteur. 

Decor prize: Cottonwood Café. 

Acid flashback: Pastavino. The 
food's okay, but the multi-mirror 
images give me symptoms, man. 

RIP: Just Ribs. 


year: 


CO 








This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 


honest evaluations, distilled from — 


our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 


change seasonally. 
RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Wl, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese coverversions, but it’s all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St. 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 
from home. (10/89) 








Continued on page 12 








DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 





"The were substantial: "... Strikes us as a small 
well see slightly exotic miracle. It is by far the best of 
perl as ar} with unusual three Thai restaurants near 
y.” 549 wi The Harbus News 
Boston Globe 


SiamGarelcn 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 


ene Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 





354-1718 
SJ 








the << > OPEN 
ARBORWATCH YEAR ROUND 
On Pier 6 ¢ Shipyard Marina ¢ 
Chathestown: MR 02129 242 1441 


A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
Free pier parking November - April 
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NEWBURY AT GLOUCESTER 
BOSTON 2 236-4488 © 





Hungry i 


71 1/2 Charles Street 
Beacon Hill 
(617) 227-3524 











with this coupon 
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Catering Services Availabiell 
{| 198 Holland St., Somerville, MA J 
625-6800 


eS. 




















Come join us for our grand re-opening at the 


Bangkok House 
Cambridge's first and finest Thai restaurant 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our 


new & modern atmosphere 
50 JFK St., Open_7 days a week 
Harvard Sq. Lunch: 12-3 p.m. 
Cambridge, MA Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 
(617) 547-6666 5-10:30 Fri. & Sat. 








* 
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TANGIERS CAFE 
Authentic Middle - 
Eastern Cuisine 
and Seafood and Fresh Pasta Dishes 
Catering Available 
367-0273 
37 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill 
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15% Entire Dinner Bill ! 
with this ad 
1 off 


exp. on 1/31/90 
indian Delight} 
I Come let us serve you our ! 


fine Indian cuisine. 
* 


Best in Area 
Excellent Reviews 
from all major publications 


* 
Luncheon specials, takeout, 
and catering 


Mon-Sat 11:30-10:30 « Sun 5-10 
483 Cambridge St. 





Allston, MA ¢ 782-0021 


- Improvisational Italian Cookery « 
Andover * Boston » Brookline + 
Cambridge * Lexington » Wellesley 
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Il] PIER Dare 


Serving Gourmet Seafood and Intemational Cuisine 
Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm 
Dinner Mon - Sun 5-10 pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4 pm 





Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, catering, takeout, free parking. 
'§92 Harvard Street, Brookline 

(617) 739-3354 
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Continued from page 11 


Brewing Company, Build- 


ing 100, One Kendall Square, East Cambridge, 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 am.-1l p.m; 

11:30 a.m. Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 
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you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren't pepper and 
smoke where it's really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 

Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 


£ 
3a: 


11:30 am.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 


5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 


sgh (Sicn and mechawaen) ond wach 
for blackboard specials. (10/13) 

pe ye a Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 

628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 ro 


cheap 
wy taps ak wal te eden ee 
Tag Sian et soles Seal Oe 


erner dishes such as 








Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 


‘and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 


AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 


At last, Southwest American Nouvelle, 


comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew, with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 
Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 


from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch 
-13). 








Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 


fries, including a 
' ange-flavored 


a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun, Seenaitnnhs: ARE. 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 


11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish; noodle soups, and stir- 
Szechuan or- 
s Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 








a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, - 


Visa. No liquor. Access up a 

bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 
Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 








Brookline ; 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 


p.m.-midnigh . 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 


East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 








St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 
Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 


tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


Boston Marbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cai , 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 











Enter an all new world of tropical di 
Polynesian Lounge featuring 


Pn PGikcouer t 
AXKU- / 


Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food. 


and enjoy our sensational 
wide screen TV - 
All major sporting events. 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take Out 


We deliver ali day! - 536-0420 





in the 


The Boston Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide. 
Good food 

for thought. 


Distilled from Robert 
Nadeau's full-l 
restaurants listed in the 
Boston Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide are recommended as 
the best of their type 


In addition, check out 
Five & Dine, the definitive 


Masada 








reviews, 


ton area. 
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48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 








our paycheck. 





AS AMERICAN AS 
APPLE PIE 


Back Bay - Beacon Hill 
"Worth End and Waterton neighborhood pls Alston. ( 
Brighton and parts of Brookline 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. . 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 2PM 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE(7) NEAR sane 


about good SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
Boston Phoenix's Dorucatncmenn 
Preeti Guide is made ‘| | WRITE: —— 


to order. 


Look for it in the Lifestyle 
Section every week— 
only in the Boston Phoenix. 


DEPARTMENT AP 
PUELBE, CO 81009 

US GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


pide to gnet- ae chea; 
use eating out shouldn't 
eat away at 
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coulibiac of roast grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian. dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 


Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern: reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2.a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
et etek tae as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does, well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
224 Boston 








224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217, Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted: Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. ; 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. it becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels ‘in garlic, the »wine-and-cream 
sauce, and» the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston’s third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come red to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 


(10/88) 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 











~ 


4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from Cami 
— community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 

stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. td 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.- -12:30. a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

.A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “ * food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 


pepper. (12/88) 

Savarin, 19 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and-cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p-m, and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30. a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 

with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 





ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 








Boston Lobster Mouse, 256 Com- 


mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. foes eae $14-20. 
Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. wie are very 
reasonable for the ods ot went 
and the atmosphere. A romance for 
> ghee en ag ayng ma 
Recep hy ample ar sll ar 
One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m,; Sat. 5-11 p.m; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 
Cheap alternative to the two fancier 


Good, generous 

with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, imexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed ‘with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a _ crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck, Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 








cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 





739-7270. 











Sorella’s 


any restaurants proudly proffer “homestyle” cook- 
ing, but few ever attain this most down-to-earth of 
ideals. Nestled amid a stretch of triple-deckers in 
Jamaica Plain, however, is Sorella’s — a house-front eatery 
that can rightfully stake a claim to such a standard. 

The breakfast-and-lunch nook is run by a pair of sisters, 
Antoinette and Eleanor Elias (sorella is Italian for “sister”), 
who cook up hardy fare from scratch. They put fresh mush- 
rooms, for instance, into their exquisite J.P. Omelette, along 
with onions, tomatoes, and cheddar cheese, sautéing it all 
carefully until it becomes the egg-ian equivalent of al dente. 
The resultant creation melts over your taste buds, joyfully 
revealing the flavors of just-ripe tomatoes, meaty and juicy 
mushrooms, and sweet onions — a far cry from the ubiqui- 
tous rubber omelette. A good dozen home fries accompany 
the J.P.; firm and properly seasoned, these fries taste like 
healthy potatoes, not starchy paprika-and-pepper globules 
White, wheat, or rye bread completes the plate. The coffee is 
a rich, comforting brew. And fresh-squeezed orange juice is 
also available, naturally. 

The Elias sisters offer a wide spectrum of omelettes, pan- 
cakes, and’ sandwiches guaranteed to stave off any doldrums 
that might arise from frequent visits. Selections range from 
the basic Plain Jane flapjacks ($1.75) to the inspired Almond 
Bluenana Pancakes ($3.25), from scrambled eggs ($1.75) to 
the handle-a-hungry-man-sized Texas Omelette (chopped 
sirloin, broccoli, spinach, onions, cheese, and mushrooms; 
$5.25). Especially noteworthy are the homemade pumpkin- 
bread and carrot-cake French toasts ($3.50 and $3.75, respec- 
tively). 

And, in a total “homestyle” coup, the sisters will whip up 
any omelette, pancake, or sandwich of your own invention. 
Now, that’s home cooking! So fork over an onion-potato- 
blueberry-pancake-sausage-and-tomato omelette with 
whole-wheat toast, please, Eleanor. 

Sorella’s, 388A Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, 524-2016. 
Open Monday through Friday from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. and on 
Sunday from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. 





— Leslie Valdes 











Monday Night Football 
Special Complimentary 
Hot Munchies In The Lounge 
9P.M. 2 large Screen TV's 


GUINNESS 












11 am - 10 pm Mon. - Sat. 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DISCOVER 


Guinness & Bass Ale Available On Tap 


All Menu items available for take-out 


Be, 


MN 761. BEACON STREET, NEWTON CENTRE 


Our New Lunch & Dinner 
~Menus Continue The Beacon's 
Tradition of Serving Delicious 
Light Fare, Steaks and Seafood 


Lounge is open Mon. - Sat. 
11 am ‘til Midnight 
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244-9881 








Check for Daily 
Chef's Specials 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Mode! DU8900XT 

¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 

¢ Hi-lemp Washing Option ¢ 1-6 . 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

¢ In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets ¢ Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Almond Door Panel 
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“WHIRLPOOL WAREHOUSE VALUES!” 
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e 25.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 


Volume ¢ ™ Thru-the-door 
Ice and Water Dispenser with 
Crushed Ice Feature ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out SPILLGUARD™ Glass Shelves 
e Adjustable Button Mount Gallon 
Door Storage Bins e Load Lock Door 
Shelf Dividers ¢ Adjustable Snack Bin 
¢ Power Saver Switch ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets * Wine Rack Pizza Rack 

e Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls -.. 
¢ Jet-Cold™ Temperature Controlled 
Meat Pan 


<> 
Whirlpool 


HOME APPLIANCES 
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Whiripool Thought, 
So Our Savings Are Bigger Than You Can imagine. 


Model RF365BXV 

© Self-Cleaning Oven * Automatic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
* Custom Broil Control © Two 8”, Two 
6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 
with Elemrnent Hold-Down Clips 

® Lift-Out Porcelain-Enameled 
Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rings ® Lift-Up SPILLGUARD”™ 
Cooktop ® Solid Black-Glass Oven 
Door (optional white or almond 
glass available) * Balanced 
Cooking System 





SEE YOUR LOCAL PARTICIPATING 


WHIRLPOOL DEALER 
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Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 


Winner T-shirts. 


2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #687 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, January 8. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 


the judges’ decisions will be 





Address 





City/Zip 





T-shirt size 








Solution #685 


The most commonly mistaken name-o-graph is generally #5, a 


Chippewa. 
1) Lighthouse 12) Roosevelt 
2) Pershing 13) Dempsey & Tunney 
3) Ali Baba 14) Al Smith 
4) West Point 15) France 
5) Chippewa 16) Coolidge 
6) Will Rogers 17) Squirrel 
7) Tarkington 18) Lipton 
8) Flapper 19) Franklin . 


9) Woodrow Wilson 
11) Oregon 


T-shirts to the following. 
1) Janet Lee, Somerville 
2) Don Eyles, Boston 
3) Morris M. Keesan, Arlington 
4) Helen Shioen. Kingston, Ontario 
5) Tom Slattery, Boston 
6) Michael Buckley, Cambridge 
7) Craig Demers, Needham 
8) David M. J. Vernon, Boston 
9) Carolyn Ryan, Hull 


10) George Tomlinson, Sagamore Beach 


20) Charlie Chaplin 
21) Osculation 
22) Swanson 
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# 687 
What's up? 


PUZZLE ro 


We'd like you to match the views from outside the piane with 
the corresponding views from inside the cockpit. 
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COPYING 

¢ High speed, high quality copying 

© 9900 and Kodak copies 

e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

© GBC and Velo binding 

© 7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 

Send and receive worldwide - 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

Newsletters. manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, carboniess forms 

© Typesetting 

 Photostats 

© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

© instant offset printing 


COLORLASER — 
COPIES 


Canon color laser copies to 
Tin. « 17 in. 

© Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 8% x 11 

* Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

* From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
¢ Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


————— “CALL THE COPS” 





BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 

Saturday 8:30-5. 

BROOKLINE 

1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


DOWNTOWN/ FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


260 Washington Street (near School St.) 


Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30- 10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin (near cre nea 
13 Congress: (near State St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Congress Street (at High Street) 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One international Place 
Monday-Friday 8-6 


CHESTNUT HILL 


j Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 





(opposite Star Market) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


451-0233 
367-2738 
451-1566 
350-7084 
227-3164 
451-1590 
330- 
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KENNEDY STUDIOS 





“For all your 











167 Newbury Street + 267 6589 














QUIT 


QP American Heart Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 
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CLAIMS FOR AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, fo print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible 
beyund Rell to gon the-eaberdenr coullh for op eioch of Ge 
a occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected 
by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
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REGULATIONS 
ea is construed as an acceptance of all 


*To determine correct catagory placement 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, 
address and 


number. 
AND CHARGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Acting space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 :p:m. . Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 
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Music and the Arts. , & p.m. 


Real Estate and Help Wenled..thuadoy, 4 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... , 6:30 p.m. 
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Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 
- Changes and cancellations...T 4 p.m. 
HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 
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information: 


FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
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Available 


e Apartments * Houses * Rooms to Rent 
¢ Sublets * Roommates ¢ Housemates 


..Guaranteed! 


~ Real Estate ad in the Boston Phoenix Classified section will reach 
_ over 250,000 people, and it's. guaranteed! Just place a non-commercial 
ad for 2 weeks and we'll run your ad for free until it works...and it will! 













































© Cy 


To place your ad call 267-1234 : 
or stop by the Phoenix Classified Office weekdays 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
1 Block past Fenway Park 
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WARMTH IN WINTER 
SW(J)M, 31, tall, dark, liberal, semi-earthy, engi- 
neer. Warm bright! Loves outdoors, music. Re- 
flective, fun. Seeks similarly warm, cute, slim, 
25-30 Boston companion with free time to 
share winter. No cigs. ®® 8952 (exp 1/3) 
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PERSONAL CALL” BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 










ANSWERING MACHINE. 










SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
- ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 













BORING NIGHT ALONE? 







PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 






















: a Phoenix PERSONAL CALIL™ Ad: 

eS ee PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
YOU ARE IN CONTROL. immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 





PERSON'S VOICE AND RESPO 

LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES to a Phoenix ND 

BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
DECISIONS. PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 


remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
WHY SPEND ANOTHER by calling 1-900-456-2255. 





siiliieiiiias acpabtase be as When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 

4 fi hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
COUPON ON THE FACING telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 





TEN WORDS ARE FREE Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
CHARGE FOR THE you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
PERSONAL CALL” SERVICE. your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 





The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 





Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a fouch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. if you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Cali, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter Limit 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
"12 Letter Limit 
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‘Man woman @@ Quality is important, in- SPICE LIFE 
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hn A By eer oe looks count, but Yonete loves to sensitive too” sabes 
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SOT ie 1a) chatengs, eighty unpredio- Giraid to show his true fest warm SWF or SBF for din. 
you. @ (exp 1/3) table, spontaneous, con- o 
No bragging, no SWM. graduate, 810", blue, — pth gy hd heny pam eds (exp 
Bros toclona fe normal blonde, athletic bod, excep- mere tee, ream 
, 25, for girl to tionally handsome-unpreten- =a W000 Tall, well-groomed pro 
share the good with. tious Exchange letters, (x?! fessional 
photo appreciated. 0) 1171 seeks relationship with mar- 
Quist, but good convesa- SMM ST tall Gerke tb- (exp 1/3) os 
tionalist_with 9, sense of eral, peg Bon gro 
humor. SWM, 37, 5'10", prof. Warm bright! out- “The man who reads 
from NH who enjoys music, doors, music. Reflective, Wierdo.” I'm into _under- 
drawing, ethistics, . Seeks similarly warm, gow comix, SF, post 
Fd me @ 8075 (exp 1/10) companign wih re tire sic. I'm not into con- 
Romantic, affectionate, trim “ ; ! 
man 3 S10" va8, brown we 12/27) stupidity. 0 6103 
eyes, wir-trame “glasean — seek female wu 
cove monet’ benches, here hn 10) dancing. pry! ape 
condelight dinners for two, aks 1 Ag same. @ 
movies, to SWM, 26, seeks good- (exp 1/10) 
ntimate Conversations, natured, good-humored lady. J, Sincere man, 32 
a woman, 24-38, 5'1° for pay lig would kind, modest 
to 87" 100-135 Ibs, femi- > lara (exP = woman, 25-35, abundant 
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om. high | Me's ee, re. Soe eee attractive male seeks 
Sen Por Gutmann. lovee laughter, music and bs Ag pete female, PO Box G2 
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Box 1212, aed ee ec 
09054-1212, Phonesphoto — SWM, 38.6. 155, blond/blue 34 ready 10. break — 
fexp 173) se q, ; ‘SWF ona curtoshy te’ hos! for the 
1-30. & (exp 1/10) me tere talk. @ © 8006 
used to ‘anymore.  SWM, 33, Unmarried, seeks — (©xP 
This attractive, athletic SWM sentiove waman, 0+ fe Wis, 20, 210ibe, 511", 
happy your wadoot * *8010 (exp 1/3) and alcohol egg het 
dreams. 8944 (exp 1/3) SWM, 34, very handsome, duilder, & months left to 
SF 40, energetic, plays fit, Fane, SNe BF Renee oe. 
guitar, likes art, music, con- seeks SF 23-38, very attract- possible long 
versation and M with — ive, spiritual, sensual, who = asp Pe MA 
sensitivity, warmth and lovee SomeNNeRTOD oS o1aba: 
183 (exp, 1/10) ja oo 0 3938 , 
SUM, 31, 58", —— 3 yn 81 220 to makea very atvaciive WF 
romantic. loves. al music. —.. physically ft and happy Bk 20's feel very special. Let's 
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and plays, tong walks, roar-~ ist. Seeks attractive, inde- (exp 1/10) 
: and family pendent strong woman WM 
Seeks professional, sincere, considers Mes wonderful Seeks” Oneal or ‘Asian 
crecbenneise endout. SF challenge. @® 8014 (exp 1/3) ng otagh yg = Be 
25-35, SWM, 43, 5'7”, sailor, skier suite ‘emple st 
pone ai — coding © srelnapinss; attractive, Quincy MA 02169 
3940 (exp 1/17} a 8018 (exp 1/3) al Y. 
SiMs0Seeksattractve SIF == Syaqoaracinve, hg iy. ae tee 
30-39 for ‘romance. long strong but silent coe a work,. Seeks ex 
sharing, comedy exp 1/3) charce” taking And “alee 
mows . only sincere reply SWM beso ootty netee work 8081 (exp 
Social worker, 35, seeks F , ame pereet OY. 
21-40 who enjoys the out- 1) 
“Women Box 1285 Cambridge a Fa ag gerd ppb 
] 02238. @P 3604 (exp 1/3) “SWF: ‘East Europeasn FIND GOOD TIMES 
-¥ 0 A ° Ss AFTER 
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USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR|! 
FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 


CHWILIO 
LILO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 
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GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 





edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Als6; no ads will be published seeking persons 





under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 





The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 





assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 





thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 





costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 








C). YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
\ immediately upon receiving my security.code. _ 


1 PERSON SEM ™ os sesesen FREE! 
{| “FIRST 10 WORDS 
| If you wish, you can select from one of the following ° 
i OPTIONS 


FREE! 





DITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA.. 




















0) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 

(1) WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN 

CO MAN SEEKING MAN (C) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
AREER LE SEALER BTL! ERLE TELE ELE SLE LSE SEE ETE LESE EL NEEDS AOL SEIT 


publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leaye his/her 
telephone nuniber, last name, or address in his/her voice 


greeting message. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing im issue ‘requested will appear in next 

available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 

classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 

without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 









































ae 

7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.76........ $ THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT | PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
i 9 PT, HEADLINE AT $10.00............ sooo YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
' nt RC ieest - PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
vf er aa meanness 126 Brookline Avenue 

I lies dakctsitticavssecccscees, x nS PHONE Boston, MA 02215 
co 5 5 ee $ 5.00 __ OR CALL 267-1234 

U hucinntage op Samotnge, Wass Suns caves fs Ser nto ADDRESS OFrics HOURS: 

] placed on Fridays and Mondays. MONEY ...<0-cceveeseeeseeesserneet 30 am - 6 pm 

I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x CITY STATE Tuesday &:30 am -7 pm 
B CTwo week minimum)..........0-s0000e000+: TOTAL $ Pe AE TET sda pl meee son 

| eee re) ee CIVISA CIAMEX, Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box Friday 8:30 am - 5 pm 
I F numbers.) 

ACCT # EXP DATE actatamie 
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THE OUTSTANDINGLY BETTER FORM OF THERAPY. 





WRITING IN 
THE NEW YEAR- 
A WORKSHOP 

Writers: Learn new 
skills & polish old ones. 


a 
RN 


¥ Counse 


THERAPIST 
FINDER «et 


eTgeltlem-laleMialeiharel ered 


Sselin 
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“1 found a therapist 
IT'S DIFFERENT, FRIENDLY, AFFORDABLE. neo achiove hem =e | with Gok, 
ex | Kom pew $60” mise 
OM, 1)? Nancy Williamson, M.Ed. Mental Health 
Senior Member Garry (6s _ “You're welcome to Writer, Teacher, Connections.” 
Cambridge Psychotherapy Institute interview me without charge 61 7-262-6269 863-1 583 @ 
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LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST 
POTENTIAL 


e Psychotherapy 
¢ Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, 
concentration and a wide variety of 








A private 
. practice devoted to 

reproductive medicine. 

Because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 


°F * Second Trimester 
ree Pregnancy 


associates 





REPRO 














} tie j rf ivi 1 Te : 
ethers - gin a « Bc é Tubal Ligation 
couples. * Gynecology ¢ Birth Control Time to face the fact that 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 73 1 -0060 ial * being overweight increases 
696-2375 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Comer) your risk of heart attack 
and to begin a program of 
South Shore & Brookline healthy diet and exercise. 


After all, it’s easier to treat 
a case of denial now than 
a heart attack later. 





Women over 35: 
Should you have a 
mammogram? iy 











Insurance/HMOs Accepted * Reasonable Fees American Heart 
Afternoon/Evening Appointments Association 
Green Line ¢ Parking * Licensed WERE FIGHTING FOF 
WAR LIFE 
Call 738-6210 
Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Conunuing Preterm |Health Services This space provided as a pubbe serve 








1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 














Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 





























EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION BE AN INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England's largest Arts and Entertainment weekly, has opportunities for people like you. Openings for 
bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now available in our various departments.If you want to work in an 
ry alilite Micki olelacteM-UNZicolililcal amb delle cM LAC Me) ol Lela Mintel MMoh Zell (ole) (Marl am (el-to] Meelatel(elol(XMda lol] (OM ol M-lalcell(-teMel mel (lee Maell(-e( Mie) 
program that allows you to receive college credit.and work 15-20 hours per week.You will gain experience in a specialized 
department, be exposed to our dynamic me environment and attend seminars to learn about our newspaper creations. 


artments with openings for interns include: 
ADVERTISING e Pee KETING/PROMOTIO ; ¢ PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCES 
EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE ¢ ART ¢ PRODUCTION « CREDIT 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future- 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume fo: 
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Susan Kelley, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 













THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... 









66 I'm new to Boston, and I 
was finding it hard to meet people. 
I decided to do something I never 
thought I would do: I placed a 
Personal Call ad in the Phoenix. 









It was incredible! Their new 
Personal Call makes placing a 

- personal so private, fast and easy. 
(And the service is free)! In only 
three days I had more responses 
than I knew what to do with. And 
I'm really having fun! I've got three 
dates for this weekend and Boston 
has never looked better! @@ 













THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... SEE 
THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 


CALL 267-1234. 





PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS A IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN WHY SPEND ANOTHER BOR- 
WONDERFUL NEW DIMEN- SCREEN THEM AT YOUR _ ING NIGHT ALONE? MEETING 
SION TO PLACING A PER- CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY SOMEONE IS AS EASY AS 
SONAL AD. IT’S AS EASY, PICKING UP THE PHONE AT FILLING OUT THE COUPON IN 
CONVENIENT AND PRIVATEAS ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
YOUR OWN ANSWERING PERSON’S VOICE AND LIS- CALLING 267-1234. AND 
MACHINE. TEN TO THE RESPONSE YOUR FIRST 10 WORDS ARE 


BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY _ FREE, WITH NO ADDITIONAL 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. DECISIONS. CHARGE FOR THE PERSONAL 
YOU’LL GET RESPONSES CALL™ SERVICE. 


Personae ail 


(ual ddUireethaal Orel dtvectbaeddaddtooovededd reeudddtneviniatal dd 
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Mag)? visit 
nosis. 
meapensao., TANNING 
women 
247-0116 —"“Askabouour 
524 Commonwealth Ave Low Rates at: 
TANNING 
ASTROLOGY AND YOU me CENTER =: 
3 Month forecasts BODY BRONZE 
Gift Certificates Available Tanning 
ASTROLOGICAL 168 Newbury St Boston 
COnR TA Tne 
unique F E.M.S. 
All services confidential 267.7744 as Cowie Auto 
508 966-0762 On Green line Kenmore Sq. 
FINDING YOUR WOLFF SYSTEM 
PA Find out about safe effective 
Senter moriige in tanning. Call 247-2020 
Br a ne a ing A 7 
to 
miswescis | CLUBS. 
ance 
lite 
Emphases is on mectaton, — ERO ERY MAUMEE 
clearing FITNESS CENTER 
blockages and @x- Two Nautilus Circuits 
pression through the rich- 31 Aerobic classes 
ness and adventure of the 50 Fairfield st Boston 
T BOSTON yar & 
#1 PALMIS 
and Esp. Help with any prob- 
iom. tf with ad. ROBICS 
200 Main St. Woburn Ma, WEIGHT TRAINING 
17 
Dream i tion, Hep HEALTHWORKS | 
in all problems, love health Free Trial 
and business. Specializing in ‘obic & pa Pg 4 Classes 
reuni loved ones. weekly 497-4454 745-7390 
Discount with ad. Call for 
appt any time 321-6908 IT’S THAT TIME 
PSYCHIC READINGS Ba . 
BY THE BE HERE SOON 
a eh START 
n 
Herald/Kennebec Journal. WORKING 


Phone readings $25 for 1/2 
hour. MC/Visa 


TAROT READINGS 

voure, Enlightning, Pro- 
found. Harvard Degrees in 
Education & Health. Genie 
Bruce 239-0448 Wellesley 





HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
Nurturing-Caring Bodywork 
Stress Reduction 
* Hot Tub Mineral Soak 


Private Wooded Setting 
TAl SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 
Give us 3 hours per week 
and we'll help change your 
lite through a personalized 


‘ogram. Only a few 
select times left. Jim 
965-4147 








Healing, Energizi Sporte 
+ Oriental ma: : ~§ 
Porter Sq. Cherie 2 


MASSAGE FOR 
HEALTH 
Deep Muscle Bodywork. 
Energizing, coow=n 
and herapeutic t 
Certificates Available. 
KUMAR, LMP 734-8182 
ON GREEN LINE 





NOW IS A SeRFECT TIME 
TO JOIN A HEALTH CLUB 


THE BODY 


“Me ha 

nm a 

Better Bodies’. Monthly, 

Quarterly, Yearly Plans 
Initiation Fee 


an 
310 Harvard St. Brookline 
Coolidge Corner 566-2828 








BEAUTY 
SALONS 
AFINITE 


B mab nyt Hair/Skin Salon 
jassage Waxing Manicures 
E Product Line 








can't fin 


So stop 





Singin’ the blues 
because you 


a 
lead vocalist? 


There are plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs and much more. 
And because the Phoenix covers 
the music scene from classical to 
rock, it's the most comprehensive 
classifieds section in Boston. 


singin’ the blues... 
the Phoenix Classifieds will 
have you changin’ your tune 
in no time. Line Ads: 267-1234 





Music & 
the Arts 






















































































mi N . to Camb only. 
P hau HU Eetka dt Srotessional and intertt Not gigging enough?” «(227-2822 days, ask tor Lies 
the Arts “positions avaliable for ma. besa w/exper & wanted for Vital Im- 
actor-singers. Women of _pienty of equip to startor join age. We are & 
hey weigh «ol a Top40 show bnd. No rent- band. influ 
550 Mass Ave 5 ing, no worries, noprob- _—inci Rush, Yes, & Genesis. 
“Man of La Mancha” Audi- ‘em Lots pet gc tie New Andy; 75-3966 
a tions Curtin Call Year! 
A and Res Sees amen ! 
RETORS ACTRESSES, Braintree Jan 3.4 7 wefROGBDRUMMER Keren DeBlasse Honor 
THEATRE GROUPS: This Call 545-7248 band. Own band dissolving, 9°80. of Berklee and leed 
quid be yaw big tees Berkiee grad, ali bags, — *!"ger of Girl On Top.will end 
the Phoenix seasoned well-groomed. your vocal problems and in- 
267.1334 Study with Boston's finest Neeeains. and confidence. Beginners 
‘ Pro male lead singer, dbison welcome 437-9141 
Jan 22, Call David kyord & . looking 4 TIME SHARE 
482-3569 for info and , dance, show band. 
AUDITIONS secure ‘teats | AACONOMORE 
technique, stage com- 9 
a ye Ma po PS te 
— : hire. exc. 
pre, characte , acting Original Film ‘The Killhole’ A 
* 367-0600 M 14-1629.40 Processing rack. Nightly and Wi each a apes 
Fi also ballet David Protessional has 
oe abe dancers, egamologists, pets Ey cl 
Stage - nneer hyp AB. crew. Dave s v Call 266-1011 
Spiro Veloudos cting  Gee'i2es a761981 work Pre eek eo teal. 
Techniques"’ w/ Steve 4-87 RKLEE TE 
McConnell. w/ backing voc aan A yy LF 
Mon and Tue 7-1 Sat Jen 6 Equity/non-equity hardrockin’ band or lessons. All levels. Will have 
15-March 6. auditions for “Tracers”, players to start one. Pros fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 
Jan 8,9. Small Say shout 3 ven Ge en only. Please call Gregg 
classes so call now! Forum Theatre 6 749-5682 Dante Pavone accept 
742-1790 Chatham St Worcester Cail stable vocal students. 
508-799-9166 for appnt a erento of BEGINNERS welcome. 
Actor's scene study: Small - Get 24 SPECIALIST in correcting 
cla! 7 Study with Boston's most breathing prob- 
tion. Elizabeth 3 ae SS a ey. Cost “Cost effect ctively. lems and in — 
mer , all now. ansongs: voices. 423- after 
ley Theatre. 1 consultation, 496-3916. 508-433-0192 ne $330 pm 





lhe guys | hang out with 
weren t using condoms, 
and | wasn t either 


[hen somebody 1 tricked with 
got AIDS. | can t tell my parents. 
/ can't even talk about if 
fo my friends. 


I'm scared 








ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


to Support Monde, movie 
Forward 


altern. hard rock band 
‘s drummer & 2nd guitar. 
influ: pm iggy ad Hendrix, nd 

































































Harvard Gilbert And —_ 
holding a 

DIRECTORS AND MUSIC 

DIRECTORS April 
of “RUDDYGORE” on 

Jan 9,10 call 4 

KE & ‘'s 

Murder 

The original murder and 

mahem co. Is 

back in 


Orginial material, rehearsal 
space. Please contact 
§086-779-6581 or 
617-329-5404 btwn 6 & 
Tipm 





. se 
Haverhill. 508-521-1453 
K. RICHARDS WANTED 
practice on weekends fun 





Orig + covers space PA 
tapes,gigs? 508-263-9751 

LEAD MALE VOCALIST 
wanted to pertorm/record 
well crafted contemporary 





Shore studio/renhersal 
space. Cail Rich 631-5113 





Stiecthedtesca cor, brouaion sc ni ary, Sh 
of film, . com- ; 
mercials. now New Portfolio to ee Enter- ics ape 1-0252° 
time da yey = St, Suite 119, Boston band sks drums w bu 
A, over, = MA 02114 vox for PT 
ings. S & am anes have demo. exp and 
. vocal-oriented rock a 
car ,ttset cot DANCE Bon bt 
non- 
actors. 35th year. Free GLENDANCE one the same to start 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 POR ADULTS roots rock band into 
Boylston St. Boston. Modern jazz lussian ; 
Nisa on Saturdays by” Glenta Taught Cal ba70erd 
Medeiros an Frets 
ema scored Near 
Call for info, 876-1019. 
130. “oe 
EIRARRE MARIA AE 
peti Ras acl hd nee 
preperation for actors. -625 
and ongoing 1 parasol a ooals wid SOUNDMAN 
For we metal, 327-3448" PRODUCER 
, Former Managing AV. 
prose Alley Theatre, . BASS PLAYER. You. It's Soundmonintetvcss. 
time to go. Understand? live/studio 15 yrs., exper., 
35-36) needed 1 a play Robert ree 563.0801 ant processing 
dealing with Medical Ethics. rates. Call Tom 834-7261 or 
Paid part time position audi- ~ Y GB BAND 834-0353. Iv. mess. 
Please. aoed diste vx w/ ol vereati chops TATOO ZIL 
Shot/Resume to: Lisa Davis Auditioning. inventive 
ton MA 02114 No phone  '### Studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 a 
p— per hour intro " i nonsense. 
Catt 547. 1 janagement 508-756-2767 
Children’s Theatre Audition N 
for adult actors per- cuteriet yn ay es BOSTO 
on 
sormences pawwexends cat End sober rock and rol band REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
COMICS-Improve Your 
Seoul a 1 
Stand-Up . Do Rough Nese Tad i a ad 
for | M/F rock in. 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- bene oe 4 ; Pred yon bess a 
to out in 
am : Alley Theater. ASAP 247- aga 569-9004 
‘ BLOCKY. K 
se tar CARD ok a FEMALE ROC BAND 





Enroliment is limited 
(617) 424-1062 























MU 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
50/b.0. 
0.0. 
anytime 


1 Fascam 348 
1 Tascam DX4D 
Call 269-3853 





Caberet 1B fer —— 
$300 each, 

oor xo wl Re ang and case 
Unmor Hush $200 1874 


CORDER 
Avare ye Wedie esearch 
ike new; hardly 








cabinet, Peavey, 18", 
BW, 400w, exc cond, $275, 
592-4306 aft 6pm 


——- == 





Eames 1 2 py 20. 14, 14, 14, 4, 6 
10, 12, ty 
wood 22, 16, 13, 14.14, 14, 


$1900 3% 329-1220. 











} a Fender 
strat lamerican) w 
case $750. Also new 
Marshall 508-741-2313 
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267-6077 





rmbi s 
More: Pol rs, 
case--WI 
SACRIFICE 267-8108 


ITALIAN CLASSIC! 
Mint Goya Rangemaster 
semi-hiw. Beautiful case 
John 262-2062, leave msg. 








cluded. Dave 625-7174 





Left handed:Gibson ES-335. 


Wainut Finish, 
ofter. Bill 508- 


700 or best 
11-0393 
MAKE OFFER: Must y #3 
Now! Bass cabinet JBL 












































mortar. 
(508) 686-8183 
ROLAND JAZZ 


gd 
JC 120 HALF STAC! 
CELLENT CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 








Seimer MkVI baritone sax, 
hardcase and all ac- 
concede. tne: $2400 








Squire Tele $190. 
$70. 


617-951-1 
508-37 1-7539/n 


Sioep unas enn 


ner pm on for Pat ae 





* mins 


5 studio 
board. 18 is 8 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. or Best of- 
fae MCM Recording 








Vintage Gakee te tee 
guitar, L-7 ie cll at Ba 
Alan, Alan, 609-629-2498 


1 sack awe need w/ 


2x12 cab, $600. 2 100 

a $50 each. 1 180 Watt 
12-L_ in, cab, $100. 

734-7612 


Washburn Mirage acoustic 

electric guitar. rig igoma 
Wor tabaa So 

787-5490 anytime 


WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 
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TICKET WORLD 
pa? best tickets to all con- 
rneword oe 
anyenersn Sat 10-3 
203-246-4123 


ee 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


ari 
oe oe 24 Hr accss. 
Near T 442-5006 


$175 & up, Lag ape & - 
ing. on traine, 364-1400. 
NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


pest. J 
best —S rooms in 
Boston 








2. Best 
3. aerate 
New rooms open i 


Near T. When you decide to 
|= eg serious’ about Rock ‘n 


391-8272. 
STUDIOS 


. sq 
non fve.in suicio S800/mo. 
ao 





SOUTH END eines 
studio w/ sep eat 


av oft 267-7057 


FORT POINT, live-in loft, 650 
sq ft. satiny ae 9 phe 
maintenance. Call 


ton 








reste 1 ba 


fags enn 

SPACE 
on, &. great nana Nome" 
from So. Sta. .T. 
for info, o7e-1 9. — 





vi 


ag ®) fel @ |= 


BUY A CAR FOR $1.00! 
WEST SUBURBAN 
LEASING 
70 Prospect st., Somerville 


Renault Fi $600 dn. 
Sspnc tame 


87 Mazda 323 LXI. $1000 
dn. $55/wk x 18 mos. 


'84 Ford Escort. $500 dn. 
29/wk x 18 mos. 





‘79 T-tOp. 
$500 on $40feK X42 mos 








pe days ask for 





1986 Biack 


Dodge Charger. 
Standard, ac, sunroof. 
$2900. 254-8484 





ee eee cae 
automatic, 74K mi, no 
rust. $2006 or best, call 








WMC TLE ITLL ST 


ee 

















arr rs ser 




















84 Chevrolet Caprice station USED FURNITURE ISAAC'S 
rel ga hg WANTED SUPFERED A ond smal fot 
$4000 or bo. (617-666-5358 Help a homeless family. €§PERSONALINJURY? $= fong "distance. Call 
BUY GOVERNMENT the | Cambridge, Furniture fF sree 
SEIZED AUTOS BELOW FALL ATA STORE? Are you or 
confused about efficient service. 277-0525 
? Don't know where 
oan, bps ro ty ty on The anewer i BEST IN TOWN 
Ses Scemeas Aqueiene? TODAY. We offer you the — 
and info call For GAO LAYER. 2 confidentiai, personalized 
1 ex 68 cD . Incls service that you need to SERVICES 
manual,  _Programable. Only $95.86i protect your rights and CLASSIFIEDS 
stk mv con omen 2.200 = NO CHARGE 18 WEDNESDAY 
FORD, 1985 Mustang UX 4 son ee apuned an 
' are 
spd, 4 png Ag & totore ery. work to" nase: pe gat Safire ag = J 
cellent ri 4 taken. The Law Offices of: Mike at 321-3435 
Samat sai Ba © MOVOROUX Tan ters © OANEM. SHULMAN 
must 
Joop Wranger Laredo 1968 
wipe, ted wow, 
stereo cass, heat, 
owner, $1 ey 
Bo aaPeor 
Piyn 64 Reliant, 69K, 
=. exc cond ineise & 
Gut, $1860, 280-0068 


i 
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f 





= fa 
3 
if 
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&5e 
ai 
a 
At 
23 
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ne 
RB 
Beck 
cig” 


i 
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aa 
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nL 
ut 
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33 
ip 
i 
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; 
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le 
i 


h Condition!! 


py $7700...negotiabie. 
Call Elizabeth 617-266-9731 


a 






























































A-1 LOW RATE 5 

, boxespack. 
.NY,NJ,PA,DC,Fia+West. 

Lic.insured. 106 











Hill 


TTT 





available for 
Call 617-471-4061 
OLIN MARK V 





Solomon Great 
condition. Call Tracy 
965-5142 This deal can't be 
beat! 























SHUTTLE TICKETS 
BOS-NYC-DC $50 
Call 617-269-8292 








OLD FASHIONED 
MATCHMAKING Since 
1956. 's number 


> one 
matchmaker. Mrs. 
Schoefield 508-879-4702 





‘ Beautiful, faithful Asian 


ladies seek friendship - mar. 



































tt | 
milidll j 
HHT 








KILLINGTON . 
SEASON PASSES : 





meet someone you'll 
really like for the 


a — for 
254-2534 


Offer expires 1/20/90 














GAY MEN/WOMEN 
IT'S TIME TO DUMP 
THE LOSERS AND MEET 


CAR) TA 































Silver 
Dodge & 







THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIALS 


ONLY TIL JAN. 7th 















Air conditioning, console, AM/FM, 
med blue, #P3010* . 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM - 





Lake 


Leasing 


ay 


BUY 
FOR 


$8990 
















SZ 








MONTHLY 
LEASE 












89 DODGE DYNASTY LE 
Air cond., power windows & locks, AM/FM 


stereo cassette, burgundy, #SR3119* 





$11,995 
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89 CHRYSLER LEBARON. ONLY $1 DOWN 
Mr coating poner windows & | $11,995 | $249 /mo 
88 CHRYSLER LEBARON ONLY $1 DOWN 
poues saaiidl & locks, aire $9987 $249 / mo 
89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO ONLY $1 DOWN 
cond, aomats tans W/™", | $9995 | $919 /mo 
88 JEEP ONLY $1 DOWN 



























create mentee, | 18,095 | $299 /mo 
88 CHEVY CORSICA 4 DOOR ONLY $1 DOWN 
ae ae na “i $7995 $179 /m0 

89 EAGLE PREMIER ONLY $1 DOWN 



















































nes tae rai we | 940/995 | $299 /mo 
se NEWroRUR UNDA | 9 Gq7 [= 
‘luxury interior, #3084" } $289 /mo 

88 DODGE GRAND CARAVAN ONLY $1 DOWN 
ar cond, eutoratc.guse, | $13,995 | $299 /mo 
Powerstemngaviares aremee | STQQB | conan 7 
automatic, white, #P3100 $210/ mo 
oS MERCURY COURARTS | 6 ggg | Seer 
Power windows & locks, #P3096 , 0,995 $289/ mo 













89 DODGE DAYTONA 
air cond, automatic, tilt wheel, AM/FM, 











ONLY $1 DOWN 









Power Steering & brakes, #SLL44* 


ee 















235-6666 


“36 mo closed-end lease($210x36=5; | creditL 
tased on 4,000 las 6 reasonable wear er Pu Pin ppc A ate 
& reg. additional. 1st mo payment & Refundable security dep of 


lA) ee OF 1 es 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5pm, Sun 12-5pm 


required.” Former lease or rental cars 
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Le 


Re So 


aaa || 
a |i 


aad | 
i a oe aaa ||| 


7 Phone Services) | 
ili nai 


‘ ij 
a2 


Crack open | A | ven cetincee Siuadeon 


the door. . . eee | | se en. Pe 1-550-0222 
TY (QL ee 


LARGES 
Sey oe LOVELY 


1.550.6666 
NOW AVAILABLE PRICE 


ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
CALL (617) 621-8001 ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


| 


atti 
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10* MIN © 20° FIRST MIN MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGH 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 18 OR OLDER © NO WIMPS! 




















The 


Crossdressers, Pre-ops L : a 
& admirers Lhe v 


a ak, sigma 


|. sl 5465 


Courtesy Number: 


Fase BSS 
Aa) STRSRE SS 
Bihy AEE | 
ZEN: MAS SRG 
Raine ees 
BAM PRE ESSE 
" Aad SAE 
eo ch ak wes 2 | DU LG FE 
| 
'Men Test 
_ @ ‘, 


‘Your Limits In 
‘The Chamber... WHIP 
eae. See ests | 550 9025 
| whats it hurts so good! = ae 


| Courtesy Nesters Group J/O and bitten maar 
} 621-1437 10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min 


Boston’s Oaks Serlous Dating Line 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


550 9OO0 .... 


¢ ist min\9 min. $1 











pis 38 ean 























2b 


PSSA Phe ail 
YY ee hone Ser 
Reo tae rs Hatt 

























































































































































































































































































AWARD WINNING 
Stories and Confessions 


Programs Change Daily = Adults Only Please 
- TOLL FREE - 


STEAMY 
ROMANCES 


2-5 Minute Passionaie Love Stories 
Call 1-900-568-3968 
(1-900-LOVE-YOU) 


$2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after 


SHOCKING SIZZLING 
TRUE CONFESSIONS . 


Confess, listen to confessions, leave 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! fee more than vie sek SiN 


court; plus sensational crimes unfolding. 


1 900 999 31 37 Call 1-900-568-3422 
ce bal - BE sin cg ou A 


ANNOUNCING: 
THE SEX There's 


SURVEY ; 
tt | Nothing 


LISTEN IN AS CURSEXY Else 


cameo, aie. ; 
YOU CAN LISTENIN QR PARTICIPATE mE Like lt. & 
CALLNOW! 4 7’ r 
24 HRS. ADULTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 29, 1989 





BNLY/10¢ MIN/ 20¢ FIRST/$1.00 FIRST 9 MIN/24 HRS 
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le o i 


© nae 





















































4 95 96 Bil 
7 98 99 Bl 
nog 


} 
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Mi am 35 S 
ait 
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SEX - LIES - ROMANCE. 
Award Winning: Listen in on the newest and HOTTEST V.I.P- 
panel discussions. From New York to Hollywood a crossfire of 
men and women on SEX-LOVE-ROMANCE-RAPE-ABORTION- 
POLITICS AND MORE! Hot new topic daily © TOLL FREE * 


24 hours. 
1-900-468-2428 
(1-900-HOT-CHAT) 
$1.95 per min. 








S IN GI TS 
WOMEN fj 
fal people confessing 
A looki : | r innermost secrets, 
"aserious || [morte one 
relationship with a | 
quality person? |||. co that just 4ad to be 
edi — - Some even leave eo, 
Introductions too. 
i a call 
1-800 1-900-999-7100 
VAT MANS) | | 2022 catesory threo 
$2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 
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Listen to 
outrageous 
uncensored 
confessions or — 
confess your own 
secret. It’s Fun, 
Exciting & True! 














-|| 7=550-3277 








mate 


GAY 
PHONE 
LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's 






Tired of crude and rude 
callers? Call the lines that cater 
to good conversation, fun and 
interesting people. Actively 


moderated. 











The Voyeur Line— 


Listen...and Indulge | 
“ 1-550-3767 || 
The Erotica Line— | } 





































Naughty...but Nice | discrete and closeted gay/bi young 
Enter our b-weekly "Best men to meet and talk. No moderator: 
Erotic Encounter’ contest. is listening in. And after you call us 
Great lon ete ri hay you won't get a phone bill saying 
you called a gay phone line. At 
about 1¢ a minute to talk, no one in 
1-550-7337 Boston charges less. Adults Only. 
Personals— 
Boston’s Dateline 
FREE INFORMATION 
7 ga ali (617) 783-8200 








Women’s Courtesy 577-7943 











1¢ A MINUTE 









You too can meet that 
special someone for the 
a Holidays. * 
Eligible men in your area 
4. who want to meet ne 


FREE! 702:333-3608% 



















*, Don't be alone — 


for the Holidays! Meet 
that someone japecialyy 


x * with yourown *, 
alking Personal Ad 


* , today. * 


1-900-860-9042 
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The Guaranteed 
Phone in 
Classited 
Service From 


Phoenix 


CALL 267-1234 

















SERVICE 
Free membership to ail 
women 


men. 508-224- 


Dom M sks _ submissive 
into B&D oral sex 
ithr & 








WM TV 
POBox 2 Waverly MA 02179 
DWM, 37, Persian, US 





your 4 

. ‘'t have a 
joyfriend or husband. 
——, relationship or 
ciated. POb 


more. 
Photo a 
1068 E. , MA 02174 





ExoTic 
aff = a 
Seees u available 
now 5 
moth go Sood 
1-800-869-7336 
nsughy? vow bare Seton 
‘our 
r & consoled ae 
hot, caring BIWM 43. 
722, Cambridge Ma 02139 








F nigh ‘Maate otripper wit 
un . 

come to your home $35. 
Also massages, 838-2461 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
cards/discounts 





All credit 
516-422-2404 
Professional M 31 Seeks 
ceingng paren, Piste 
sw parties. ase 

send phone. t) 1163 








x 5 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship Press Some 
pos: ; a 
Preuss. BOn 8675. 

@ SPANKING 
Stories, Newsletter, 
tbl . For an 18pg 

Send $2 to: 
CF Publications, Box 706M 
E. Setauket, NY 11733. 


SUBMISSIVE 


MALE 
SWM, 27, tall, thin, 
looking, Boston U 
seeks dominant F to serve 
. Please send 
photo with detailed letter of 
interest to Box 1167. 

Talk to a beautiful girl! 
Live, only 1.25 per minute 
Direct callback, MC , 

Call me at , 


TALK TOA 
BEAUTIFUL GIRL, 
LIVE! ONLY 
$1.25/MINIt! V/MC 
800-666-8266 

















VIXENS 
LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 














ete MOTH 





PHONE UH LINE 


se iM9]-5109 


—— 





—— 


teleFANTASY™ 
OF TEXAS 
| NIUE ES 








Di Kaelam ile 


Mystery. . 


| Piolo) © ly ar ar ar 4 


| 
| 


New York's 


HOTTEST 


“GOES 


PHONE 
SERVICE 


CALL NOV 


718-529-3154 











ANYTIME... 
ANYWHERE!! 
$94 
1-800- 
U-R-READY 


(1-800-877-3239) 
‘Fon Fantasies 











sia $20 
(617)277-0331 


24 hours 























Vi 





otber sagles? 


po ae 


For recorded 





$1.50 each minute 








kg 


VW ETabsy).4 
a 
(619681 bose 


_ Visas MC 
insiant credit 


614-621-8255 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAT 
IDDICTIONS 











ed 
; _ 











DREAMLINE 
of TEXAS 


1-800-RAW-SEXX 
ext 69 
(1-800-729-7389) 


24 hours 
Ami \Visa\MC 


a bills) 











In your area 
traight, 
lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 


threesomes. 
Internationally known 
MO. accepted 


Most confidential 
& discreet 
Serving all 

cA tale lt- late, 








FIND 


A MATE 


Straight - Gay- 
Bi - Males- - 
Females - 

Couples 


All N.E.- 
11 years 
Confidential and 
discreet only 


mit 


(508) 430-1053 


» el 
owe 


alk 
617-738-7570 


= > 
Phone sex for 


the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
SS = 
Dominant 


mistresses always 
available 











617-494-8557 


MCNISA 24Hours 





617-621-1436 
24 HOUR 











a 





Boston and Camb, Out call 
only 617-262-2299 

A and exotic masseuse 
is for call. Out- 
calls 1- 43 Lv msg 

ATTENTION 

BODYBEAUTIFUL 
red hair big bust, Boaunnd 


olive skin. I'm 5'7”, 
available for 








1 


. love fantasies. 
617-286-0851 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 





BIWM, escort, 
men over 30. Safe, 
617-277-5908 Vince 





Call escort 
617-267-8710 Thanks and 
be nice like candy 

















Call 617-436-2056 for an 
rember bar J sexy 
blue-eyed brun 

College student handsome 
and masculine Executive 


men Discreet Pete 
508-798-2614 6-9pm 








Cute curvy co-ed. Sexy fun 
and adventurous. Jill 
617-332-8163 


wstaeaen eee 


verity. 619-781-4147 me 


Pye OH, 
Please call 617: 7086 


10am-10pm 
ELECTRIC BLUE 


BEAUTIFUL 
BUSTY 


CENTERFOLDS 
24 HOURS 
1-800-212-4657 


ESCORT 
OPENINGS 
Erotic by muscular 


Greek .. Videos, 
infout. Jason 617-643-7637 
Experience the eee 
of Bond Dom 
Pete 508-842-2270 
Fantasy Delight for your fan- 
tasy morn noon & call 
Jody 437-1537 
} mya ng ee bid, 
company, Your or 
mine? Hv fun 617. 756 
GIVE IT UP 


Successful businessman 
































Paula 
alike. Slender and 
Yvonne 617-424-9333 





and S17 286178 
Bat now! 





e HOUPAY FANTASY 








travel Mike 617-266-9 
Hot steamy bubble bath. 
Naughty sensual & slim. 
Shauna 617-332-8163 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


wth hela hunks 
GWM 617-723-8269 
Busty Ae -4) es re- 
lax with yee student in my 
home. 617-367-4980 
61 rat ee” a a & 
in. 
well-equipped young 
Kevin: Hot irish boy 
for escort. Discreet. 
617-522-7413 
Out 


call service only 
617-354-8927 Sun 


wi 
wilt 
7 



































>* 7 ¢F . ¥, 7% 
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Young 
Singles 
Meet 


on the Pilgrim Network 
(617) 621-8000 


Please, be 30 or older, 


polite conversation only. 


ils 


A monitored dating line 
for busy singles. 


1.550.0000/ || O333 


10° MIN © 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 ¢ 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


Women of Rubinesque ~ 
stature meet the men who 
adore them. Polite 
Conversation only. 


LARGE 


LOVELY 


1-550-6666 


NOW AVAILABLE '2-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


10° MIN * 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


Crack open 
the door... 
KY (4 oe 


BEDR@™ 





lenierrelere. 


NOW AVAILABLE PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
Ov :\ Gt ou Ae oat 3101 010 


1-800-888-4KiX 


 ¢€¢ & @ 
& Corit A é St ; 
Hota hye tat tO, 




















A polite 
conversation line 
devoted-to the 
transvetite and 
transexual 
community. 


L011 


NOW AVAILABLE '%-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


10° MIN © 20* FIRST MIN 











9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


1550 1990 °# 


THE NEW LINE 














































































































+1 ~1>1- ae 
peun= 







































































Ie 


































































































1-900-988-0003 
Hot and Hard 
1-900-988-0988 


Indescretions 
1-900-988-3988 
Members Onl 
1-900-988-4988 
Horny Holida 
1-900-990-0009 


WARNING ADULTS ONLY $2 PER MIN. 


- 20c first - onlv $1.00 first 9 min - call now 





ADULTS ONLY - 10¢ per min 
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32 


ies © 1 HL 


nai TT 
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a4 


wees dtd cident i 
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NOW AVAILABLE ¥-PRICE Call for % price 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK on the Pilgrim Network 
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Now!!! 
You Can Shower 
With a 
Solid Gold Dancer 


SENSUAL ENCOUNTERS OF THE HOTTEST KIND 
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Like Everything Else 


there is a catch 
for more details call Chris 


401-331-9145 


THE FOXY 
LADY 


318 Chalkstone Ave. 


Providence, RI 


410-331-9145 


from Boston: 
95 South Exit 23 Providence 
#?)3 State Olastuae 
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creet spastreutesy 
617-389-7133 





Massage tension headache 
stress pain shoulder back 
fullbody. 547-8672 
MEN W. 
For escort 
agency Cliff 248-8747 








New gorgeous bionde. Firm 
slim figure, 400-22-34. 
617-695-1404 Boston 
Nice pre-op. Conven 
location. and eves. No 
drugs 617-247-2870 
OUTCALLS everywhere with 
Tina. Brunette. Just 
call 617-592-3518 
Petite sensual dancer. 
Holly 61 : 
PLAYMATES 




















617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 




















sultry Jenny 


tal Kari 617-737-0010 

















tew 
bes-fa2e 11am tom 


ton area 617 -9090 








hour sweet treat to greet, 
special free gift. 
-361-4101 








Tina 19 year old god- 
dess, and now 18 year old 
Genny, beautiful bionde 
bombshell. Please call a 


. Leave message. 


Discretion assured 
1800-402-3858 





VANITY 
Beautiful party Sponees 
massuese-fun ing and 
discreet 227-1747 








busty 
brunette w/ garters & stock- 
ings. cl 617-437-6747 





AT. 

BRAINS AND BEAUTY; 
LACE & 3 
ABLE OUTCALLS. 
617-547-7076. 


Cloud 
Nine 








(617) 277-6605 





COMING 
ATTRACTION 
Glamorous blonde 
beauty with 

sizzling reviews. 
38DD-23-36 
Verifiable 





Anytime, 
pence 


617-499-7734 

















Outcalls only] | 


ESCORT | 
OPENINGS | 


» Great income 

















DAVID 
¢ For Ladies « 
Tall, handsome, 
- blueeyes . 


Meetings, & 
Morning Specials 











617-964-3362 








outcalls only 


617-499-7765 
1,001 nites may 
not be enough 








Glamorous 
Girls 
Always at 
your Service 
"Discreet" 
617-633-3767 
617-226-5754 
Calls Verified 














& Escort. 


Outcalls Only 





© 617-387-7073 
































“ 7-576-9765 











Will fulfill 
your 
fantasies 


*Cross- 
Dressing 


eDomination 


Verifiable 
outcalls 
only 
24 hour 
service 




















more pleasure 
than you get from 
your for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athietically buitt 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call David 














Li ie 
Bub th 
Wet Nylon 
Adventure 


HEIDI 
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QO 20? 
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617-499-9563 




















o* Open 7 days/24 hours ° pv 
Happy New Year! 


PARTY TIME 
ESCORTS 


° -S 
* Weil be open 


New Year's § ; 
1s Eve & all day & all night 
New Year's Day. gs 
* Submissive Mistress Available 
oO’ We also service couples . 
All calls confidential/Prompt ? 
Service/Verifiable Outcalls Only 5 « 


























When you don't want to be alone 





Discreet je G24 1-800-752-4921 
en xt od iA Pomme Pager 1-203-520-0414 


Sensuous | ban PS ¢ Special Events/Stag & Private Parties, 
Seductive . Sen. “ , = yoo oper 
Outcalls Onl | > BS ° ge is. sarang Oriental Escorts 
y > , © Limousine Service/By Sepeinemens 
24 Hours J. Wawa ° Verifiable outcalls only 
e Sah, fs | sath 


(617) 424-7204 
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Evening in 
Paris 


eehG, 


Of 


Season's Greetings appy New Year omething 
. : Special 
For Gentlemen 


with a taste for 
the finer things in life! 
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Amber Lyn 


a dl like to bend Mie New has arrived 


f 7 P Year in with vou! We ll be 

Featuring — open New Years Eve «& all 

Ihe Mistress Dee , dav & all night New Year's 617-466-5018 

5°10", 38DD- 26-36 ME prey. ASK about aie Shoue Your call is 
Extremely Attractive special. Submissive mis- special 

Male and Female ress aval: Se aieg 24-hours 

Co-ed Company 
Available 


Cross & Dom 617-576-8850 |) ee oe 


All calls contlidential, 


Early Bird aie ials from Female, Escorts Verifiable outcalls only. 
9 a.m. .m.,. O i : ‘oil oo : on 
617-569-8679, tigen 617-895-8487 


2 Outcalls only i Serving all of MAS NII 
‘OMpelpedpelfelielieles eipelsessesi etre Telrad pelea fedelpelfedfeh (Oo 
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It’s 
Okemo 
Mountain, — 
Vermont--- 
The best bet for 
vacationers insofar 


Am as nationg TOF | 


that go through hoops fo 
you.99 SKI Magazine. @@As an 
intermediate’s playground, Okemo 
can have few peers...with more 
snowmaking, new trails, new lifts---and 
new life.99 Skiing Magazine. @@If you're 
looking for a ski area without 30 minute oi 
lines and unconcerned employees, look no. further 
than Okemo Mountain.99 Ski Resorts Magazine. 

Ce Skiing at Okemo 1s out of this world. Okemo is even 
better than it says. Ona scale of 1 to 10, I'd have to give 
Okemo an 11.99 Frank Sousa, Springfield Union. €€It's big, 

it’s close, and it has become one of New England's hottest ski 

resorts.99 Michael O'Connor, Boston Herald. °@Okemo remains in 
touch with its roots, understanding that serving the needs of the 
individual skier is paramount to a successful operation.99 Bobi 
Kievra, Marlboro Enterprise. © Because of the wide dispersion of 
lifts it is hard for Okemo to be crowded.99 Tommy Hine, Hart- 
ford Courant. ©@Okemo’s layout is what a mountain ought to be. 
Trails are designed the way skiers would lay them out.99 Morris- 
town Record. ®€ Tops nationwide for liftside lodging.99 Glamour. 





Let us send you a mountain of information on Okemo. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, 
(802) 228-4041 for general information. Or write Okemo, 426 Mountain Rd., Ludlow, VT 05149. 


OKEMO MOUNTAIN A LUDLOW, VERMONT 
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PN TERTAINMENT 


“Things are 
they are now 
than they ever 


were before” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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A WEEK 





by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 





K RIDAY 





FILM. La Bohéme (1988), Luigi 
Comencini’s film version of Puccini's 
tragic opera of love and death, gets 
its Boston premiere Wednesday at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Starring 
Barbara Hendricks as Mimi and Luca 











Canonici (singing by José Carreras) 
as Rodolfo, it screens at 6 and 8 p.m. 
through Saturday in Remis 
Auditorium. Tickets are $5. The 
MFA’s located at 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Call 267-9300, 
extension 306. 

There are no suicides and no 
classfuls of students standing on 
desks in King of the Children 
(1987), since director Chen Kaige 
doesn’t believe in manipulating his 
audience with cheap emotion. It’s the 
story of Lao Gan (Xie Yuan), a timid 
man who, because of a tangle of 
bureaucratic red tape, winds up 
teaching a junior-high-school class. 
Chen brings to the film the same sort 
of stunning visual language he 
demonstrated in Yellow Earth. The 
film concludes its three-day run at 
the Museum of Fine Arts’ Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, with screenings at 6 
and 8 p.m. Call 267-9300. 
THEATER. “Cabaret couple” Mike 
Palter and Lynne Jackson call 
themselves “musical dodos” because 
they're determined not to let old- 
time music fall into extinction. 
Rememberings, their stroll down 
the memory lane of music, includes 
songs by George and Ira Gershwin, 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, and 
Jerome Kern, and features a tribute to 
composer Sammy Fain. It’s at the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street, 216 


Hanover Street, Boston. Curtain goes 


up at 11 p.m., and tickets are $10. 
Call 227-9872. 


ae 





MUSIC. The Somerville Theatre has 
become one of the area’s great 
music-performance spaces in recent 
years, but the folks responsible, after 
a year of struggling with their 
landlord, are being thrown out. 
What's going to happen to the 75- 
year-old building is unclear, but you 
can help bid a fond farewell at an 
old-fashioned New Orleans blowout 
featuring the infectious high-energy 
music of Beausoleil. The party starts 
at 8 p.m., but get there early for 
complimentary Cajun food. The 
theater is at 55 Davis Square, right 
next to the Red Line station. Tickets 
are $16.50 and $18.50. Call 625-1081. 
Pop pups the Cavedogs how! at 
T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge, tonight, warming up for 
the record they'll make for the 
Enigma label next year. Also on the 









MONDAY: A gentle way to glide into the ‘90s — for the seventh year in a row, 
Banchetto Musicale celebrates New Year's Day with its “First Day Gala” at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. The Baroque ensemble’s program features 
Handel’s Water Music Suite, Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins (with soloists 
Daniel Stepner and Julie Leven), and Vivaldi’s motet O qui coeli (with soloist 
Nancy Armstrong). Call 876-7777. 
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WEDNESDAY: The year (and decade) has turned, and the jazz-club scene 
begins heating up again. Getting things underway at the Regattabar is Tito 
Puente, one of the living legends of Afro-Latin music. His return to the 
Cambridge club, where he also launched the 1989 roster, signals a continuation 
of the increased profile of salsa-flavored jazz that helped make last year 
interesting. Puente and band are at the R-bar tonight through Saturday. 
Soa Call 876-7777. 











THURSDAY: H.R., the strident leader of the Bad Brains, now takes some time 
to caress his vocals and smooth them into a ballad occasionally, but he’s still 
best known for howling out his righteous indignity in front of a flailing, raging 
power trio. Last time he played the Channel, he climbed out over the heads of 
the audience, using roof piping to add sinewy acrobatics to his manic 
performance. Tonight he returns to the club with his new band, Human Rights. 
Call 451-1905. 
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bill are local perennials the Brothers 
Kendall and the Button Kings. Call 
492-0082. 

Pump solid rock with Aerosmith, 
who begin three nights at Boston 
Garden at 7:30 p.m. The band are on 
a high right now, but it’s the product 
of clean livin’ and the success of their 
new album, not chemicals. Skid Row 
open the concerts, and tickets are $20 
and $22.50, or $22.50 and $25 for the 
New Year's Eve performance, which 
begins at 9 p.m. Call 720-3434. 

One of the prime jazz picks this 
weekend should provide a warm and 
intimate respite from the early- 
winter chills. Chris Connor, one of 
the most subtly daring of singers, 
wraps up her three-nighter at 
Scullers (in the Guest Quarters Suite 
Hotel) this evening. Besides her 
patented, influential approach, 
Connor has an especially sharp ear 
for material. Sets are at 8 and 10 p.m. 
The hotel is located at 400 Soldiers 
Field Road. Call 783-0090. 
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NEW COMEDY VENUE. Boston 
has a new comedy club, Duck Soup 
Comedy Nightclub, located on the 
lower floor of the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tonight's line-up of Mike McDonald, 
Mike Donovan, and Brian Kiley gets 
the ball rolling, starting at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m. Call 695-9922 for more 
information, or 542-8511 to charge 
tickets. 

MUSIC. Remember death rock, a 
music whose sludgy effluvia drifted 
offstage like slow fog and set out to 
chill every throbbing recess of your 
brainpan? Yeah, itwas-fun, wasn’t it? 
For a loud blast from the not-so- 
distant past, hit the Rat, in Kenmore 
Square, where the reunited 
Christian Death — midwives of the 
genre — will share an all-ages show 
from 4 to 7 p.m. with openers 
Requiem in White and Inky Spoon. 
Call 536-2750. 

And if Christian Death aren’t 
exactly your idea of New Year's Eve 
fun, try some wholesome fortified 
zydeco, courtesy of Terrance Simien 


are from Mallet, Louisiana, and you 
may know them from The Big Easy. 
They play an aggressive, updated 
version of the music’ they grew up 
with. It’s stomping, swampy Cajun 
rock with a mean rub-board keeping | 
time. They’re at Johnny D’s, 17 
Holland Street, Somerville. Call 
776-9667. 

A strong double shot in the all- 
ages vein: Phish and the Ululators 
play at the World Trade Center 
Exhibition Hall, 164 Northern 
Avenue, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. A Phish show means a mad 
dash through all sorts of delicacies 
from the musical menu— heavy 
metal (AC/DC's “Highway to Hell’), 
soul (Wilson Pickett’s “Mustang 
Sally”), blues (Lightnin’ Hopkins’s 
“Shaggy Dog”), and, of course, 
hyper-charged originals. And 
Martha’s Vineyard residents the 
Ululators add yet another dimension 
to the term “island music.” Doors 
open at 8 p.m., and a free buffet is 
included in the $13.50 admission. 
Call (800) 382-8080. 

THE LAST WALTZ (OF THE 
YEAR). When was the last time you 
donned your best duds and went out 
waltzing? Well, here’s your chance to 
perfect those intricate dance-floor 
whirls — the annual “Viennese 
New Year's Eve,” featuring excerpts 
from Johann Strauss’s charming 
operetta Die Fledermaus, is 
presented by the Ensemble Theater 
of Cambridge. A benefit for the 
Ensemble, the féte transforms 
Cambridge’s Memorial Hall into a 
19th-century Viennese ballroom 
complete with waltzing and 
polkaing. The night runs from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m., with local singers Robert 
Honeysucker, Priscilla Ganley, 
Michael Calmes, and others 
presenting bits of Die Fledermaus 
from 10 to 11 p.m. Memorial Hall is 
located at Kirkland and Quincy 
Streets, near Harvard Square. Tickets 
are $30 and $40. Call 497-5042. 
THEATER. Turn-of-the-century 
music, dance, comedy, and ethnic 
humor form the basis for Viva 
Vaudeville, a musical revue at the 
Worcester Foothills Theatre,-974 
Worcester Center, Worcester. The 
cast of this stage adaptation by 
Worcester Foothills’ artistic director 
Marc P. Smith includes local cabaret 
comedians/singers Bobbi Steinbach 
and Lori Glaser. Today’s curtain goes 
up at 2 and 8 p.m., and tickets are $11 
to $20. Call 754-4018. (The show 
closes tonight.) 





& the Mallet Playboys. The group 











THURSDAY: Even when he’s on cruise control, no one can get the adrenalin 
flowing like Alfred Hitchcock. Dial M. for Murder (1954) was just a warm-up for 
his masterpiece Rear Window (1954), but seldom has a pair of scissors been put 
to such pointed use. Grace Kelly, stalked by diabolical hubby Ray Milland, 


proves no easy victim. At the Wellesley Free Library. Call 235-1610. 
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THURSDAY: Stephen McMillan’s paintings are strange jigsaw puzzles in 
which individual pieces fit neatly into one another only to form a disjointed 
montage of images and words. Sketches of mundane objects such as pets and 


clothing, some painted in full color and others in black and white, are 


intertwined with ostensibly random words. The patchwork effect is meant to 
evoke the distorted logic of advertising. “Between Night and Day,” a show of 


McMillan’s recent oils, opens today at Chapel Gallery in West Newton. Call 
332-7782 or 244-4039. (In photo: Between Night and Day.) 
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NEW YEAR’S OUTING. Well, it's 
all over. Now you can loll in the sack 
till suppertime, savoring your 
throbbing brain, desiccated mouth, 
and churning stomach. Or you can 
hop out of bed when the sun comes 
up and go watch the street cleaners 
rid Boston of First Night residue. Or, 
better yet, take the Seafarer’s Island 
Holiday outing to Thompson Island 
and explore forests, fields, and 
walking trails. It’s sponsored by 
Friends of Boston Harbor Islands, 
and the boat departs Kelly’s Landing 
in South Boston at noon, 12:30 p.m., 
and 1 p.m., returning from the island 
four hours later. If you find the 
weather a little too painful, there’s a 
heated indoor room with hot drinks. 
Remember to bring your own snacks, 
though, Tickets are $10, $9 for senior 
citizens, $6 for children under 12. 
Call 523-8386. 
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SALON. The Joy Luck Club, Amy 
Tan's National Book Award 
nominee, is the poignant story of 
four American-born Chinese women 
who feel no connection to the ideas 
and virtues embraced by their 
mothers. There’s a free discussion of 
Tan’s debut novel today at noon at 
the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main Street, Charlestown. Call 
242-1248. 

A BALLERINA SPEAKS. Boston 
Ballet soloist Jennifer Gelfand 
shares her visions of Sugar Plums 
today at 2:30 p.m. as part of the 
Mount Auburn/Collins Branch 
Library's “Meet the Artists” series. 
Eighteen-year-old Gelfand has 
danced such roles as Juliet (Romeo 
and Juliet), Kitri (Don Quixote), and, 
of course, the Sugar Plum Fairy (The 
Nutcracker). It’s free; the library's 
located at 64 Aberdeen Avenue, 
Cambridge. Call 498-9085. 
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FILM. Every Hollywood genre has 
at least one film that so precisely 
limns its conventions that it 
shimmers into archetype. George 
Stevens's Shane accomplishes that 
for the Western. Alan Ladd stars as 
the stranger in town who tries to 
hang up his guns. Jack Palance is the 
bad guy who won't let him. Brandon 
De Wilde is the little boy yelling 
“Shane! Shane!” at the end of the 
movie. Loyal Griggs’s luminous 
cinematography won an Oscar. At 
the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 
THEATER. A sour-spirited 
Wagnerian is interrupted every time 
he tries to enjoy his new recording of 
Parsifal, in Otherwise Engaged. 
Simon (Quartermaine’s Terms) 
Gray's farce is at the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston. Tonight's _ 
curtain goes up at 8, and tickets are 
$13.50 to $17. Call 742-8703. 





THEATER. The Promise, Aleksei 
Arbuzov’s tale of three idealistic 
people’s friendship during (and after) 
the Germans’ 900-day siege of 
Leningrad, opens today at the New 
Repertory Theatre. New Rep 
founder/artistic director Larry Lane 
is at the helm of this production, 
which features Kathryn Lubar, Allyn 
Burrows, and Peter Sprague. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets are $12 
to $17, with a $2 discount for 
students and seniors. The New Rep’s 
located in the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Newton Highlands. Call 
332-1646. 

Manuel (Kiss of the Spider 
Woman) Puig’s black comedy, 
Under a Mantle of Stars, is the first 
production of the recently formed 
Cicatrix Theatre Company. It’s the 
tale of how the word “ ‘family’ takes 
on new meaning” when a strange 
couple enters the lives of “an aging 
pair of visitors and their adopted 
daughter who live in the suburbs of 
nowhere.” Presented at the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston, it starts 
at 8 p.m. Call 282-8348. 

Last season’s critically acclaimed 
production of Paul Osborn’s 
Mornings at Seven returns with 
“most of the original cast.” It’s the 
tender comedy of four elderly sisters 
trying to solve the where-am-I-in-life 
puzzle. It’s presented by the Nora 
Theatre Company at the Theatre at 
the Harvard Union, corner of Quincy 
and Harvard Streets, Cambridge. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $15, $10 for students and seniors. 
Call 720-3434. 

The Construction of Boston bills 
itself as “a comic musical masque 
that playfully pokes fun at Boston's 
heritage while it boldly affirms the 
belief that art is essential to the 
vitality and joy of urban life.” 
Originally staged in 1962, poet 
Kenneth Koch's play has been 
revived with a new score by local 
composer Scott Wheeler. On.a 
double bill with Corn Dog 
Mysticism: A Historical Perspective, 
it’s at the Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $10 to $13.50, $2 less 
for CWT subscribers, students, and 
seniors. Call 242-3534. 
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THEATER. What goes on behind 
the scenes of a stage show forms the 
basis of George Kelly’s 1924 satire, 
The Torch Bearers. It's at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell. Tonight's curtain 
goes up at 8:30, and tickets are $14 to 
$17. Call 871-2400. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Peter Keough, Paul 
D. Lehrman, Janine Parker, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 








week.) 
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FRIDAY THE STH: Some call him Mister Ra, some call him Mister Ri (get it?). 

We call Sun Raa genius, even if he does think he hails from somewhere past 

Saturn. After decades on the fringes of the music business (not to mention the 
solar system), he’s finally making it. His Blue Delight LP on A&M was one of 
last year’s best, and Ra and Archestra have recently been seen in such 
unexpected places as Disneyland and MTV. Nightstage is not an unexpected 
haunt, however — it has become Ra’s Boston-area base, and he returns for two 
shows, tonight only. Call 497-8200. 
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FRIDAY THE 5TH: Francois 
Truffaut's Shoot the Piano Player 
(1960) deconstructs the detective 
genre and pretty much all of 
popular culture as doggedly as 
does Godard’s Breathless 

(which Truffaut co-wrote). But 
Truffaut — who seems more 
influenced by the Marx Brothers 
than by Jean-Paul Sartre — has a 
lot more fun doing it. Charles 
Aznavour is the lounge player on 
the lam from the mob, and neither 
Truffaut's gleefully disruptive 
parody nor the love of Marie 
Dubois can save him from 
narrative closure. At the French 
Library. Call 266-4371. 
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FRIDAY THE STH: When Cristyne Lawson was named dean of the School of 
Dance at California Institute of the Arts, in 1979, she decided that to maintain 


creative momentum, faculty members ought to be dancers as much as teachers. 
Thus she founded the CalArts Dance Ensemble, which includes faculty, 
advanced students, and guest choreographers, composers, and designers. The 
ensemble performs today and tomorrow in Northeastern University’s Blackman 
Auditorium, as part of the nuArts Contemporary Performance Series. Call 
437-2247. (On Saturday Lawson conducts a master-class workshop in the 
auditorium.) a 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


The civil-rights struggles of the ‘50s and ’60s earned 
black Americans federal protection against inequality, 
but what's happened since? Eyes on the Prize II: America 
at the Racial Crossroads (1964-mid ‘80s), Henry 
Hampton’s sequel to Eyes on the Prize, traces the 
tangible results of the movement, spotlighting Malcolm 
X, Martin Luther King Jr., the birth of the Black Panthers, 
the Detroit and Miami riots, and the victory celebration 





for Harold Washington, Chicago’s first black mayor. The 
first program, The Time Has Come (1964-’66), airs 
January 15 on Channel 2. (In photo: Malcolm X 
addressing a crowd in Harlem.) 
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Call the music psycho-metal, and call the band 
Voivod. Bandmates Away (drums), Piggy (guitars), 
Blackie (bass), and Snake (voice) rock tough, but 
their lyrics and sound have a distinctly trippy edge. 
It’s a meeting of late-’60s/early-’70s arena rock and 
psychedelia: think of the members of Deep Purple 
and Pink Floyd jamming in a fog bank. And if 
that’s not enough to give you some perspective on 
their sound, consider that the band cover the Floyd 
chestnut “Astronomy Domine” on their new 
record, Nothingface. They play the Paradise on 
January 21, with openers Soundgarden and Faith 
No More, Call 254-2052. 


JEFF TISMAN/MCA RECORDS 
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It’s orgy season again — so get out the bearskin rug and 
tune in to WHRB (95.3 FM) for the series of January | 
musical lovefeasts the Harvard radio station 
affectionately calls Orgies. Here’s a partial list of featured 
performers and times: Artur Rubinstein (in photo), 
January 2, 3 to 7:45 p.m.; Hank Crawford, January 3, 6 a.m. 
to noon; Mississippi Folk Blues, January 4, 6 p.m. to 
midnight; Sly Stone, January 5, noon to 7 p.m.; Murray 
Perahia, January 8, 6 a.m. to midnight; Chick Corea, Part 
One, January 9, 6 a.m. to noon, and Part Two, January 10, 
6 a.m. to noon; Art Tatum solo, January 12, 6 a.m. to noon. 
Consult WHRB’s program guide or call 495-4818. 








NEXT WEEKEND 


O Pioneers! 





T hose who are expecting the musical version of Willa Cather’s novel 


about Nebraskan farmers, O Pioneers!, to feature a yokel chorus out of 
Oklahoma (“O-O-O-O-0 Pioneers! Does the wheat wave mainly on 
the plains?) don’t know their Americana from their Richard Rodgers. 

Published in 1913, Cather’s epic tale centers on the stoic heroism of 
Alexandra Bergson, a Swedish immigrant who singlehandedly creates the 
biggest farm in thestate, despite the brutal indifference of family, neighbors, 
and nature. But much of the novel is set in Alexandra’s emotionally repressed 
consciousness (Cather was a big fan of Henry James). And for adapter Darrah 
Cloud and composer Kim Sherman — whose new musical will have its world 
premiere at the Huntington Theatre Company next weekend — that meant 
becoming like the author's hardbitten characters themselves. 

“We're doing something that nobody knows what to name,” laughs 
Sherman, “which is fine with me. As far as the vocal music goes, the main 
characters don’t sing. The vocal music often expresses the inner thoughts of the 
characters, and the singers become anonymous. They're just instruments.” 

Cloud adds that “in the Midwest you find people who have been through a 
whole lot, but you would never know it because they don’t tell you. They just 
function, just keep going. They’re still like that — they talk about the weather 
a lot. So you needed a collaboration between a composer and a writer, because 
the characters’ inner thoughts have to be transmitted, plus the power of the 
landscape, and that can’t just be done visually. You have to do it through 
music.” 

By focusing on Alexandra's growth from tight-lipped practicality to 
courageous vulnerablity, Cloud feels she’s cut through the novel's stylistic 
zigzagging, its urleven mix of gauntness and sentiment. She became interested 
in the project because of the writer's psychological realism. “I’m a Cather fan 
because she was one of the few people to get inside what it is like being female. 
In her books she gives a blow-by-blow description of the psyche of an 
American female and an artist. She is one of the few writers I have read who 
knew the way women think.” 

But Cloud doesn’t see Cather’s heroine fitting into a convenient heroic molds 








266-3913. 





Darrah Cloud 


— feminist or otherwise. “It’s fine if people want to say the production is 
feminist, but only if feminism is going to stand for making something universal 
for men and women to relate to.” For Cloud, Alexandra's power to wring tears 
lies less in her gender than in her tragic recognition of human limitations. “It’s 
not a particularly American ideal to celebrate someone who merely survives 
and who makes a success in a remote place where no one can see her. You are 
either an outlaw or a movie star. Yet Alexandra is someone more people can 
relate to in their own lives because she creates something out of nothing, which 
is what we do every day.” 

O Pioneers! opens January 5 at the Huntington Theatre Company. Call 


— Bill Marx 











STATE 
OF THE 


ART 


Sonic Youth, 
Dinosaur Jr. 
at the Paradise 


onic Youth make pop go 
snap, pushing the limits of 
rock songform with their 
signature sound. Imagine a zephyr 
blowing through a junkyard while an 
AM radio plays full volume and 
you'll begin to get a handle on the 
band’s elemental nature. They're 
playing two benefit shows for MASS 
Choice, an organization working to 
keep abortion safe, legal, and 
funded, on March 11 at the Paradise, 
967 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
The 3 p.m. show is an 18-plus event, 
and there’s also an 8 p.m. 
performance. Sharing the bill, 
tentatively, will be Dinosaur Jr., Yo La 
Tengo, the Blake Babies, and others. 

Special T-shirts and posters will be 
available, and all proceeds from their 
sales will also benefit MASS Choice. 
Tickets are $12.50 in advance and 
$14.50 at the door, but these shows 
will sell out, as this is Sonic Youth’s 
first Boston performance since 
signing with Geffen Records. Tickets 
are available at the Paradise box 
office (254-2052), or call 931-2000 to 
charge them. 

















101 great songs, 
O Positive, 
anew year 


Yet another New Year's Eve option 
— X-Night at Axis, with DJ Duane 
Bruce and other WFNX (101.7 FM) 
people spinning the top 101 songs of 
the ’80s (as voted by ‘FNX listeners). 
Sometime after number one fades out 
(in a just world it would be Joy 
Division's “Love Will Tear Us 
Apart”), O Positive take the stage. 

Doors open at 7 p.m., and the club 
stays open until 3:30 a.m. Hors 
d'oeuvres are served from 7 to 10 
p.m.; a continental breakfast is served 
sometime in the wee hours. Tickets 
are $12.50 in advance, $15 at the door. 
It's 21-plus. This is just the sort of 
thing that led to the advent of home 
taping. Call 931-2000. “- 


A Hard Rock 
Christmas 


- Last Wednesday about 100 
children from the Italian Home for 
Children, the Crossroads Family 
Shelter, and Catholic Charities of 
Boston gathered at the Hard Rock 
Café to take part in the “Hard Rock 
Christmas for Kids.” The event was 
co-sponsored by the Boston Herald, 
and toys were donated by World 
Traveler-Orchard Toys and Toys “R” 
Us. The gift giving was broadcast live 
over KISS 108 FM. 
; —AF 
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Jack Nicholson as the Joker in Batman 


it was good enough to afford hope 

that the next decade won't be as 
dreary as the last. The ‘80s confirmed 
publicity, marketing, and formula as 
paramount in the moviemaking process, 
and it seemed 1989 might mark the end 
of creativity as a viable factor. 

Only things didn’t quite work out that 
way. The dreaded Summer of Sequels 
turned out to be a season of some pretty 
good movies, and the year’s fare steadily 
improved after that. The most hopeful 
development of 1989 might be its crop of 
bright young filmmakers. Talent like Gus 
Van Zant (Drugstore Cowboy), Spike Lee 
(Do the Right Thing), Steve Kloves (The 
Fabulous Baker Boys) and Michael 
Moore (Roger and Me) have restored the 
credibility of the director as auteur, and 
they go a long way to filling the gap left 
by waylaid, lost, or hibernating film- 
makers like Robert Altman and Francis 
Coppola. 

Here are 10 of 1989's best reasons to be 
optimistic about the ‘90s. 

a od - 

1) Drugstore Cowboy. Not only does 
Gus Van Zant’s second film take on a 
taboo topic — drug addiction as a viable 
version of the American way of life — 
but it does so with a style that’s raucous, 
original, and assured. Matt Dillon excels 
as a '70s-era drug bandit who forges his 
gang of dropouts into an outlaw parody 
of the middle-class family. Van Zant 
plays it straight in the end, but this 
remains the year’s boldest and most 
engaging assault on complacency. 

2) Do The Right Thing. Spike Lee's 
explosive slice of inner-city life won't 
preach the right thing to do, and that’s 


T his wasn’t a great year for film, but 
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just one of the ways it sabotages 
conventional expectations. Comic, 
wrenching, and rigorously honest, this 
chronicle of a bad day in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant subverts the stereotypes with 
which Hollywood has ghettoized our 
imaginations. 

3) Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
Woody Allen may not be as deep as 
Sartre, Dostoyevsky, Bergman, or any of 
the other heavies he emulates, but none 
of those guys could tell a good joke 
either. Crimes and Misdemeanors is the 
first film in which Allen resolves his 
longing for the profound with his 
penchant for the silly. 

4) My Left Foot. The story of Christy 
Brown, the Irish writer who struggled 
from speechless incapacity to literary 
acclaim, could have been a Hollywood 
tearjerker. But as rendered by Jim 
Sheridan's direction and by Daniel Day 
Lewis's staggering performance, Brown's 
life epitomizes the human condition of 
solitude, physical limitation, and un 
quenchable desire. 

5) Batman. There’s not much of a 
story, but that’s part of the point. Tim 
Burton's version of the comic-book hero 
is no exercise in formula but the 
apotheosis of form, embodied by de 
signer Anton Furst’s Gotham City. Jack 
Nicholson epitomizes a career of jovial 


Kelly Cinnante and Annabeiia Sciorra in Tru 








Richard Edson and Spike in Do the Right Thing 


Not fade away 
Reasons to look ahead to 1990 


by Peter Keough 


nihilism as the Joker, and Michael Keaton 
is appropriately anal as the hero. 

6) Casuaities of War. Brian De- 
Palma’s best film burned with the 
intensity of a magnesium flare, and 
lasted about as long. In its brief release it 
garishly illuminated the still festering 
wounds of Vietnam. DePalma balanced 
the intensity of his subject with his 
stylistic control; his few characteristic 
flourishes allow little relief from this 





Film 





case study in the sexual pathology of 
war. 

7) True Love. She wants blue mashed 
potatoes at the wedding reception, he 
wants to spend the wedding night out 
with the boys. It’s not a marital dilemma 
familiar to the movies, but it’s all too 
common to the _ Italian-American 
neighborhood in the Bronx that Nancy 
Savoca gleefully re-creates in her debut 
effort. A rare instance where working- 
class heroes are depicted with integ- 
rity, accuracy, and uncondescending de- 
light. 

8) Roger and Me. A documentary 
about hard times in Flint, Michigan, 
seems an unlikely candidate for funniest 


film of the year, but journalist Michael 
Moore's first movie is a politically savvy 
portrait of corporate injustice as hilarious 
as it is lacerating. Moore repeatedly fails 
in his efforts to interview General Motors 
honcho Roger Smith and take him to task 
for his company’s betrayal of his home- 
town. So he bides his time by profiling 
the pathetic, absurd, and outrageous 
ways the townspeople cope. If it achieves 
nothing else, Roger and Me will have 
done a public service by ending Bob 
Eubanks’s career. 

9) The Fabulous Baker Boys. Why 
don’t they make movies the way they 
used to? Why don’t they even make 
movies the way they should be making 
them now? In his directorial debut, Steve 
Kloves does both. It’s a sleek application 
of the venerable musical and romantic 
comedy genres to contemporary dilem- 
mas about freedom, success, sex, and 
responsibility. Jeff and Beau Bridges 
shine as a lousy lounge act. Michelle 
Pfeiffer’s singing isn’t great, but then, it 
doesn’t have to be. 

10) sex, lies and videotape. Steven 
Soderbergh’s film seems to have tapped 
into something essential-and unhealthy 
in the psyche of the ‘80s: the title alone 
could be the decade’s epitaph. This tale 
of infidelity, voyeurism, and reconcili- 
ation is a slick slap in the face of a 
narcissistic generation and a bracing 
revision of the old screwball comedy. But 
Soderbergh’s insights into male-female 
relations are about as daring as Rob 
Reiner’s in When Harry Met Sally . . . or 
even Ron Howard's in Parenthood. How 
he'll fare now that a studio has ante’d 
him $30 million for his next movie 


nm 


remains to be seen. 0 
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Play it 
again? 
A year of sequels 


but also of 
independents 


by Peter Keough 


he abiding myth of many Holly- 
‘ wood movies is of the little guy 
who makes good, who beats the 
system through ability, persistence, or a 
better idea. That's not often the case in 
the real world of making movies, where 
high concept, timidity, and corporate 
interest usually determine whether a film 
is made or not. 

And yet that tendency seemed to be 
changing in 1989, when some of the big- 
budget, perennially dependable war- 
horses proved disasters. Clint Eastwood, 
whose name on a picture used to mean 
money in the bank, saw his Pink Cadillac 
fishtail out of the summer-box-office race 
early on, racking up barely enough to 
pay for body work, let alone post- 
production costs. 

The starship Enterprise fared little 
better, as Star Trek V earned only $51 
million, less than half of what Star Trek 
IV boldly grossed in 1986. Ghostbusters 
II (down 49 percent from 1985, to $112 
million), Karate Kid III (down 66 percent 
from 1986, to $39 million), and the new 
James Bond movie, Licence To Kill (down 
36 percent from 1987, to $32 million), 
were also serious disappointments. 

True, some of the mega-hyped 
blockbusters paid off, with Lethal 
Weapon II, Indiana Jones and the Last 
Crusade, and Batman together account- 
ing for more than $600 million of this 
year’s record-breaking take. But it be- 
came clear that you could no longer 
count on satisfying an audience by 
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Robin Williams (right) in Dead Poets Society 


putting out the same old thing with a 
roman numeral after it, or with pre- 
packaged concepts simple-minded 
enough to fit on a movie poster. 

Still, who could have guessed that a 
movie about a 1950s English teacher who 
turns his charges on to Walt Whitman 
would bank nearly $100 million, or that a 
comedy about a couple who don’t make 
love but only talk endlessly about it 
would make more than $90 million? 
Dead Poets Society and When Harry Met 
Sally ..., along with Parenthood ($95 
million), Look Who's Talking ($104 
million), and sex, lies and videotape ($24 
million) suggested a new wave of 
moneymaking films that deal, however 
comically or meretriciously, with serious 
and realistic problems. 

Movie audiences, it seems, are no 
longer dominated by 12-year-olds with 
time and six bucks on their hands, but by 
an aging, > Sale a and increasingly 


angst-ridden generation of baby- 
boomers with a need for more 
sophisticated escapism. 

And not only is the market changing, 
but the means of production as well. No 
longer are Hollywood studios in a 
position where they have to ante up on a 
handful of seemingly surefire hits. 
Engulfed and stabilized by worldwide 
corporations like Sony and Coca-Cola, 
they are becoming more like the dream 
factories of old, grinding out pictures, 
raking in regular profits, achieving 
enough stability to develop other prod- 
uct lines. Such new moguls as Dawn 
Steel, Sherry Lansing, Michael Eisner, 
Peter Gruber and Jon Peters, like Irving 
Thalberg and David O. Selznick of the 
industry's golden age, combine business 
sayvy with a grasp of good moviemak- 
ing. The New Hollywood more and more 
resembles the old, which means a certain 
uniformity of quality and a predictability 













of product, but also some leeway for 
experimentation. 

Not that anyone will mistake Dead 
Poets Society, Field of Dreams, or even 
sex, lies and videotape for truly “inde- 
pendent” works of filmmaking. They 
deviate enough from formula to be 
titillating but not so much that they can’t 
be incorporated into new, readily mar- 
keted formulas of their own. Hollywood 
is still a tough town for the little guy, for 
the maverick with a genuinely original 
idea or work of art. 

Some of these get made, and 1989 saw 
more than its share of them. Drugstore 
Cowboy, True Love, and My Left Foot 
are stunning and uncompromising pic- 
tures; any year that turns them out has 
something to be proud of. Just remember 
that when you realize that the combined 
gross of these three pictures was only 
about $3 million, or less than a stinker like 
She-Devil pulls in on a bad week. 0 





Family 


affairs 


W hat did sex 
lead to in 1989? 


by Peter Keough 


ovies let us play out the per- 
M petual conflict between what 

we want and what we're per- 
mitted; they’re the fantasy battleground 
of the fundamental American conflict 
between independence (sex, drugs, 
crime, violence) and conformity (mar- 
riage, families, jobs, and death). The 
latter invariably wins, but only after the 
former has been vicariously indulged. 

The movies of 1989 were no different 
in this regard. But rather than act out the 
conflict in the guise of bloodspattered 
genres, they went to the source of all the 
trouble — the home, the family, and 
intimate relationships. The year began 
with the nuclear family quaking near the 
fission point. The members reconciled 
their differences around midsummer; but 
then, after gathering hugs, platitudes, 
and material success, the family reached 
critical mass and imploded just in time 
for the holidays. 

The nadir, though, was reached early 
on with Bob Balaban’s grisly and brilliant 
Parents, a simple fable set in the ‘50s 
about a young boy who suspects that the 
vitamin-rich, bloody gobbets his hyper- 
normal ma and pa serve up for dinner 
are, in fact, human flesh. Balaban cor- 
related fundamental American values of 
family, conformity, and success with the 
primal taboos of cannibalism and incest. 

This was only the extreme cinematic 
expression of uneasiness in the familial 
bosom. In the jolting, flawed black 
comedy Heathers, parents are depicted 
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Mary Beth Hurt, Randy 


as at best comatose, more often bigoted, 
stupid, and malevolent. And in the 
lubricious Cousins, they are shown as 
not only dubious in their parental 
responsibilities but blithely dishonest in 
their vows to each other. 

Dads in particular were a_ target 
(though moms look to be getting theirs in 
the year to come if Oliver Stone’s Born on 
the Fourth of July is any indication). The 
sly and polished teen comedy Say 
Anything had a dad who was charming 
and sympathetic but all the more rep- 
rehensible because that veneer concealed 
insidious motives and a hidden guilt. 
Even Disney Studios took to the trend 
of daddy-bashing: a tyrannical father 
plays the villain in their surprisingly suc- 
cessful Dead Poets Society — though 
Robin Williams does redeem patrimony 
a bit as a fatherly, and funny, English 
teacher. 

But even as dad was getting reviled, we 
still missed him. Some voice from left 
field told us that if we bought the 












unctuous sentimentality and tedious con- 
trivance of Field of Dreams, he would 
come. And so he did, resolving the 
Oedipal angst of such blockbusters as 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, Star 
Trek V, and Batman with special effects, 
plot devices, and fuzzy New Age psy- 
chology. 

With paternalism vindicated, men and 
women could inch back to their tra- 
ditional roles again. Couples continued 
to say no, but it took them longer to do it, 
as in Rob Reiner’s stand-up romantic 
comedy When Harry Met Sally ... and 
Steven Soderbergh’s onanistic melo- 
drama sex, lies and videotape. After this 
verbal foreplay, sex became safe again — 
as long as it was of the traditional 
heterosexual kind sanctified by marriage 
and strictly for the purpose of reproduc- 
tion. With Parenthood and Look Who's 
Talking, motherhood joined fatherhood 


‘in the ranks of respectability: a woman’s 


place was in the home or the maternity 
ward, and abortion was hardly an issue. 
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Still, something seemed wrong with 
this comfortable return to the status quo. 
After building dad up again, why were 
we killing him off in Staying Together 
and, most egregiously, Dad? After mak- 
ing such a case for motherhood, why 
were model examples ending up in 
intensive care, as in Steel Magnolias? 
True, there were more hugs in these two 
movies than dead bodies in Lethal 
Weapon, but they seemed to repress 
emotion rather than display it. 

In War of the Roses, that emotion is 
unleashed in the gitterdimmerung of 
total divorce. It is touched on with less 
mirth and more darkness in Paul 
Mazursky’s brilliant Enemies: A Love 
Story, the story of a holocaust survivor 
who juggles three wives with little grace 
or success. Still, War ends with a loving 
call home, and Enemies ends with a 
birth. As deep into the abyss of the 
American Dream as these films probe, 
they leave little doubt that the family will 
rise again. 0 
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Ruth McCabe and Daniel Day Lewis in My Left Foot 


More than Method 


American acting breaks out 


by Steve Vineberg 


to infiltrate movies after the Sec- 

ond World War, there’s been a 
well-marked boundary between Ameri- 
can and English styles of acting. 

The English are supposed to be 
external, chameleon-like, physical and 
vocal risk takers, comfortable in a wide 
range of roles. We Americans are sup- 
posed to be internal, instantly recogniza- 
ble, emotionally fearless, distinctive per- 
sonalities. 

In the ‘80s however, a tacit free-trade 
agreement was forged, and now, in the 
final year of the decade, the division has 
become effectively meaningless. Who is 
most self-effacing: Jeff Bridges as the 
disenchanted lounge pianist in The 
Fabulous Baker Boys, Ray McAnally and 
Brenda Fricker as the thick-skinned 
working-class parents in the Irish pro- 
duction My Left Foot, or the English- 
born, American-trained Jessica Tandy in 
Driving Miss Daisy (which will reach 
Boston in a couple of weeks)? 

Which is more audacious, more reckless: 
Robert Downey's ebullient comic gym- 
nastics in Chances Are or Lesley Manville’s 
mad caricaturing in High Hopes? How 
long does it take to recognize Denzel 
Washington in Glory, or Ron Silver in 
Enemies: A Love Story, Robert Stephens in 
Henry V? Who seems to be having a 
wilder time discovering new resources in 
himself: the young Daniel Day Lewis in 
My Left Foot or the middle-aged Marlon 
Brando in his delectable comeback role in 
A Dry White Season? 


) ince the American Method began 


Perhaps the main difference is that 
American acting walks with a breezier 
step these days, a new vaudevillean 
bounce. That may be the influence of a 
decade of revue-style and stand-up 
comics who have brought to movies 
some of the snap and spontaneity stage 
and radio personalities lent the light- 
weight Paramount musicals and com- 
edies of the ‘30s. We've come to expect a 
combination of lunacy and outsize physi- 
cality from a Steve Martin or a Bette 
Midler. 

This year we got it from Nicolas Cage 
in Vampire’s Kiss, Randy Quaid in 
Parents and Out Cold, Peter MacNicol in 
Ghostbusters IT, and Tim Robbins in Miss 
Firecracker. High style and character 
merged for many of our performers: 
Michelle Pfeiffer singing a lowdown 
“Makin’ Whoopee” in The Fabulous 
Baker Boys, John Cusack playing teen 
cavalier to Ione Skye in Say Anything, 
Matt Dillon skating the line between put- 
on artistry and emotional commitment in 
Drugstore Cowboy, showman-lawyer 
James Woods shifting from cynicism into 
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Beau Bridges, Michelle Pfeiffer, and Jeff Bridges in The Fabulous Baker Boys 


passion in True Believer. 

Anjelica Huston in Enemies: A Love 
Story, Sean Penn in Casualties of War 
and We're No Angels, Nick Nolte in New 
York Stories, Morgan Freeman in Driving 
Miss Daisy, Paul Newman in Blaze all 
embrace their chance to be larger than 
life. They reach for the stylized moment 
that can illuminate a character without 
distancing you from it. 

This year was full of surprises. Dan 
Aykroyd gave his first genuine per- 
formance, as Jessica Tandy’s harried, 
patient son in Driving Miss Daisy; Kelly 
Lynch, the long-legged bimbo of 
Cocktail and Roadhouse, proved she 
could act, in Drugstore Cowboy. In Baker 
Boys, Beau Bridges got his first decent 
part in nearly 20 years (and like his 
brother Jeff, he couldn’t have been more 
splendid); the brilliant British actress 
Billie Whitelaw gave a performance (in 
The Dressmaker) worthy to stand with 
her celebrated stage work. 

Alan Alda slipped off the burden of a 
decade of political correctness and re- 
gained his old, baggy-pants air of mis- 


chief in Woody Allen’s Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. The co-founder of the 
Living Theatre, Judith Malina, who's 
something of a theatrical institution, 
makes her movie debut in Enemies, and 
she’s a revelation, much like Lee Stras- 
berg in The Godfather, Part II. 

Michael Keaton was a more complex, 
affecting Batman that even his admirers 
could have guessed. In the intuitive 
category (actors who must convey the 
needs of characters who can’t articulate 
what they want), his work was surpassed 
only by Aidan Quinn’s in Crusoe. Bridget 
Fonda turned out to have a streak of 
Fonda hellion in her — she was wickedly 
funny in Scandal and Shag. 

The most moving interaction on screen 
all year took place between an under- 
rated young actor, out of TV, and an 
unknown Vietnamese actress. In Casual- 
ties of War, Michael J. Fox and Thuy Thu 
Le had the kind of magical connection 
you pray for in drama — the kind that’s 
so immediate and authentic you don’t 
have time to think about how they’re 
carrying it off. 

Most of us started caring about movies 
because we got caught up in the actors; as 
children we might have thought they 
wrote their own lines. Fox and Le return 
you to that pre-critical state (and I mean 
that in the best sense). You’re implicated 
in the plight of the raped woman and the 
sympathetic soldier; you feel that if 
they're lost, you'll be lost too. And 
maybe that complete identification is the 
greatest acting achievement of all. 0 
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The play’s the thing 


Bests and worsts from 1989 





by Carolyn Clay and Bill Marx 


he 10 — actually 12, but who's 

‘ counting? — most notable blasts 

sounded by the theater in 1989, 

plus some outstanding performances and 
a sad farewell: 

1) Best Swan Song. Outgoing Trinity 
Repertory Company artistic director 
Adrian Hall's production of Britisher 
Peter Barnes’s Red Noses, about a 
company of 14th-century monks kibitz- 
ing in the face of the bubonic plague. 
This raucous, roughhewn diatribe of a 
play was perfectly suited to the Hall 
recipe for arresting theater: mix Brecht 
and burlesque, shake like a Molotov 
cocktail, and hurl. 

2) Best Debut. Incoming Trinity Re- 
pertory Company artistic director Anne 
Bogart’s Obie-winning No Plays No 
Poetry But Philosophical Reflections 
Practical Instructions Provocative 
Prescriptions. Opinions and Pointers 
from a Noted Critic and Playwright. This 
carny and audacious sideshow, based on 
Brecht’s oft-contradictory theoretical 
writings, was really about theater 
through the ages, as perceived by Anne 
Bogart. With this declaration of intent, 
the new honcho laid it on the line and 
dared us to cross over. (Would that 
Summerfolk had been worth the hop.) 

3) Best Off Broadway Tryout. Israel 
Horovitz’s explosive production of his 
sinister 1983 revenge drama, The 
Widow’s Blind Date, which went from 
Gloucester Stage Company to New 
York's Circle in the Square (wheré it. was 


Theater 


less well received than it deserved to be 
— particularly by the New York Times). 
This show, about the past as an in- 
cestuous swamp out of which you never 
quite climb, not only packed both 
emotional: and metaphoric wallop; it 








featured the best ensemble. — Dossy 
Peabody, Tom Bloom, and Paul O’Brien 
— of the year. 


4) Best Piffie. Jeeves Takes 
Charge. British actor Edward Duke's 
delirious one-man entertainment — in 
which he plays not only that impeccable 
gentleman’s gentleman Jeeves and his 
bozo-boulevardier employer Bertie 
Wooster, but a veritable P.G. Wodehouse 
party. of silly-billies — does more to 
redeem entertainment for its own sweet 
sake than a dozen philistine speeches by 
J. Arnold (“Nothing offensive, no nude 
scenes, and no David Mamet’) 
Nickerson. 

5) Best Case for Auteurism. Andrei 
Serban’s ravishing AC/DC take on 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, still play- 
ing at the American Repertory Theatre. 
There’s some gratuitous gimmickry, and 
the Illyrian fairy tale moves at less of a 
clip than a cadence. But the physical 
production — bathed in bright light, 
against dark and languid overtones — is 
exquisite. And if Serban’s hardly alone in 
his assertion that Twelfth Night's 
homoerotic pull is stonger than its 
romantic resolution, he may be the first 
to set one of its scenes in a gay bar — 
with the Bard on the sidelines, perhaps 
eyeballing the master/mistress of his 
passion! 

6) Best Staging — Who Needs the 
Play? Tommy Tune’s elegant, ersatz- 
Brechtian gloss on Grand Hotel, the 
musical based on the Vicki Baum novel 
that inspired the classic MGM film. 
Choreographed to the nines, on Tony 
Walton’s mottled and quite spectacular 
set, this $4.75 million musical was a 
triumph of style over swill. As long as 
there is Broadway, however, such mean- 
ingless extravaganzas will never be all 
dressed up with nowhere to go. (Runner- 
up: the first act of Liviu Ciulei’s Platonov 
at the ART, which was so fluidly staged 
you didn’t mind its being second-rate 
Chekhov.) 

7) Best Score — Who Needs the 


Production? Into the Woods, Stephen 
Sondheim and James Lapine’s 
sophisticated fairy-tale musical, about 
parental responsibility and what -hap- 


_ pens after happily-ever-after. For some 


things, you have to be there. But this 
Tony and Grammy winner, with its 
intricate melodies and sketchy dramatics, 
works at least as well on CD. 

8) Best Satire. Mastergate, at the 
American Repertory Theatre. Ostensibly 
a spoof of the Iran-contra fiasco, Larry 
Gelbart’s 90-minute cartoon was as much 
an indictment of the M*A*S*H that pols 
and media-types have made of the 
English language as it was of. so-called 
“governmental self-abuse.” The show 
went on to Broadway — where it hardly 
belonged but made a respectable show- 
ing. 

9) Best Parody. The Les Misérables 
mediey from Gerard Alessandrini’s 
long-running commercial-theater spoof 
Forbidden Broadway — how will we sit 
through the original again (and it’s 
coming back; “Don’t miz out”) with the 
requisite straight and tear-streaked faces? 

10) Best One-Man Novel. French 
man-of-la-minimalism Jacques 
Bourgaux’s solo performance of Don 
Quixote (under the sponsorship of Beau 
Jest, whose own Motion Sickness was 
another small-scale winner). Plus, Best 
One-Man Novelist. Robert Morse as a 
lilting, lisping ringer for that vicious 
lapdog of the glitterati, Truman Capote, 
in Jay Presson Allen’s dishy one-person 
play Tru. 

11 Best Grass-Roots Grotowski. 
Double Edge Theatre’s powerful ex- 
perimental take on the Holocaust, Song 
of Absence (in the fall of the ashen 
reign Part ili) — which blended dance, 
music, and imagery with Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Tadeusz Borowski, and Bruno 
Schulz — was a pfimal screamer affect- 
ing enough to transcend its pretentious 
title. 

12) Best Voice. David Warrilow’s, in 
An Evening with Samuel Beckett, at the 
Poets’ Theatre. Beckett's brutal lyricism 
was both enhanced and offset by War- 
rilow’s uncanny sonic sensitivity. This 
guy, whose vocal mechanism purrs like a 
cross between God and a Jag, makes 
other actors seem to be driving larynxes 
by Chevy. 

Assorted Great Performances. 
Cynthia Strickland in The Boys Next 
Door and Summerfolk, at Trinity Rep; 
Alvin Epstein in The Miser, at the 
American Repertory Theatre; Daniel Von 
Bargen in Nobody, at the American 
Repertory Theatre; Lily Tomlin in The 
Search for Signs of Intelligent Life in the 
Universe, at the Wilbur Theatre; Tyne 
Daly in Gypsy, at the Wang Center; 
Jeremiah Kissel in The Big Knife, at the 
Lyric Stage; Cherry Jones in Life Is a 
Dream and Twelfth Night, at the 
American Repertory Theatre; Timothy 
Crowe in Summerfolk, at Trinity Re- 
pertory Company; David Zoffoli in 
Dreaming with an AIDS Patient, at 
Counterpoint Theater; Ed Hall in Joe 
Turner's Come and Gone, at Trinity Rep; 
Stephen Hanan in Candide, at the 
Huntington Theatre Company; Recco 
Sisto and Midori Nakamura in, The 
Tempest, at Shakespeare & Company; 


‘ Paula Plum in Happy Days, at the Alley 


Theatre; Jonathan Epstein in Betrayal, 
at the Merrimack Repertory Theatre; 
Peter Gerety in Red Noses, at Trinity 
Repertory Company; Roberts Blossom 
and Tresa Hughes in The Chairs, at the 
American Repertory Theatre. 

in Memoriam. Michael Goodson, 
longtime local actor, gentle warhorse of 
the small-theater scene, died last Febru- 
ary. Goodson, who was posthumously 
awarded a citation at this year’s Elliot 
Norton Award ceremony, had trod most 
of Boston's alternative stages, informing 
disparate plays with a dependably soft- 
spoken grace. Known for his generosity 
to fellow performers, he will be missed 
by those on both sides of the foot- 
lights. 0 
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Glenn Close and John Malkovich in Dangerous Liaisons 


Stage fright 


Not everything oughta be in pictures 


by Carolyn Clay 


ou oughta be in pictures — it was 
VY the ultimate compliment, right? 

But the old song belies a truth 
proved, oftener than not, when success- 
ful plays make the journey to Holly- 
wood. Not everything oughta be in 
pictures — which, with their built-in 
literalness, can prove uncomfortable re- 
ceptacles for some pretty good stuff. The 
stage works of David Mamet, for exam- 
ple, with their heightened sewer talk, 
their celebrated interplay of hard-boiled 
realism and boiled-down metaphor, 
have not been filmed — despite direc- 
tor/screenwriter Mamet's obvious con- 
nections. 

One can understand, given the quality 
of most screenplays, the urge to glom 
onto anything that seems to have been 
written, especially if it comes wtapped in 
an aura of success. And it’s not im- 
possible to make a good movie from a 
good play — Les liaisons dangereuses, 
despite the allegory in its interstices, 
translated into an arch and chilling film 
(in part because director Stephen Frears 
took his camera in for the psychological 
kill, instead of out and about). But the 
critic David Denby has suggested, in a 
memorable “Die, theater, die” screed in 
the Atlantic Monthly a few years back, 
that even a bad movie is preferable to a 
play. The reason, as I recall, had to do 
with the availability of real scenery. In 
other words, if you don’t like Beaches, at 
least there are the beaches. 

What a crock. Hollywood’s com- 
pulsion to “open things up” is part of the 
problem — witness 1989’s primary ag- 
grandizements of Broadway and Off 
Broadway product, Shirley Valentine 
and Steel Magnolias. A monologue 
expanded into a travelogue (oh those 
beaches!) and a tart beauty-parlor com- 
edy rebuilt as The Love Barge, these two 
plays, made into movies, lost most of 
their charm and all their self-reflexive 
irony. On the other hand, the just- 
released Driving Miss Daisy, based on 
Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play, is wonderful — not just because it’s 
sublimely acted, but because it sticks to 
the guns of character and relationships, 
without bringing in the action artillery. 

In the bad old days of realism, of 
course, transfer to the more literal 


medium was a consummation devoutly 
to be wished — just so long as the 
filmmakers could resist, say, loosening 
life’s claustrophobic stranglehold on Wil- 
ly Loman by sending him on a sales trip 
through the wide open spaces. Television 
is particularly adept at marrying the 
realism of those ‘40s and ‘50s kitchen- 
sinkers with the feeling of being 
hemmed in by life. So it’s no accident 
that two of the best productions of 
oldtime American drama I've seen in 
recent years were American Playhouse’s 
of Arthur Miller's All My Sons and 
Lorraine Hansberry’s A Raisin in the 
Sun. 

But in the past few decades, the theater 
has become the last haven for concept 
and metaphor — things that sit ner- 
vously on the screen. The idea that the 
stage picture stands for a bigger picture is 


easier to buy when you know it’s not 
real. Speed-the-Plow isn’t a literal rep- 
resentation of venal movie producers; it’s 
an indictment and a send-up, aimed not 
just at the film biz but at Business with a 
capital B and lower-case ethics. More- 
over, in the theater, it’s possible — with 
apologies to Aristotle — to distort time 
and space; imagine what Hollywood 
would do with Robert Wilson. For that 
matter, observe what the safety of 
celluloid did to those Artaudian anarch- 
ists of the magic show, Penn & Teller. In 
the recent Penn & Teller Get Killed, not 
only is the purity of the hip duo’s “act” 
diluted by preciousness and plot; the 
element of danger that sparks their live 
performance gets, well, canned. 

Sure, the theater is technologically — 
and financially — constrained in ways 
that would make Steven Spielberg feel 


Jessica Tandy and Morgan Freeman in Driving Miss Daisy 


like Prometheus bound. But the limita- 
tions can be used to thematic advantage. 
For example, the on-stage restriction of 
Steel Magnolias to the neighborhood 
beauty parlor, a place where women can 
let down both their guard and their hair, 
serves the female-bonding subtext of 
Robert Harling’s sentimental comedy. 
Herbert Ross’s opening the play up, then 
sloshing it lavishly all over Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, just overburdens the material 
to the point of obscuring what it’s about. 
As a result, that must be blatantly stated. 
Since we have no sense of the film’s six 
female stars as a unit (and anyway, we 
know they’re really Sally Field, Dolly 
Parton, Shirley MacLaine, et al., descend- 
ing on Chinchapin Parish like some 
glitzy Luftwaffe), they must wear their 
blubbery life-and-death sentiments on 
their ruffled sleeves. 

Shirley Valentine at least gets points, 
like Driving Miss Daisy, for resisting the 
Hollywood star treatment. And the 
performances of Valentine’s Pauline Col- 
lins, and of Daisy's Jessica Tandy and 
Morgan Freeman, turn the steel 
magnolias into thespian gumbo. Alas, 
Shirley Valentine, in expanding its one- 
person source into a full-scale, on- 
Grecian-location movie, misses an essen- 
tial element. In Willy Russell's play, all 
the other “characters” are filtered 
through the potty heroine’s flip, feisty 
sensibility. She may be a put-upon 
Liverpudlian housewife who “finds 
herself” (not to mention her clitoris) via 
an affair with a limpid-eyed taverna 
waiter while on a free island vacation. 
But Collins’s telling us about it, with a 
wink and a giggle, added a layer of irony, 
of sexy self-awareness, that’s missing 
from Tom Conti's oleaginous on-screen 
seduction. 

Ironically (and it doesn’t speak well of 
Hollywood), one reason Driving Miss 
Daisy is so good may be that its budget 
was, in the absence of a box-office-bonzo 
cast, forcibly reduced. But whether for 
artistic or budgetary reasons, director 
Bruce Beresford utterly resisted “steel 
magnoliatization,” going instead . for 
subtlety and warmth. Oh sure, he got real 
cars, rather than have his actors — 
playing a Southern-Semitic biddy and 
her black chauffeur, whose relationship 
both bristles and deepens over the course 
of 25 years — cruise through civil-rights 
territory on a couple of stools, as they do 
in the play. But he recognized that they, 
and not the scenery, are the point. What's 
more, in a film just brimming with 
automobiles, not one of them explodes or 
gets chased. Maybe there is — even in 
the world of Goldwyn idols — a God. 0 





























Cabaret, 
old chum 


Why some revues 
get good reviews 


by Sally Cragin 

ife may not be a cabaret, old chum, 
L but in Boston these days, there’s 

more life in the cabarets than in 
many years past. The 1980s, for the 
sequin & cummerbund set, have been 
boom years, and boffo receipts around 
town indicate that audiences haven't had 
nearly enough. Ten years ago, as now, 
soigné songbirds like Bobby Short, Julie 
Wilson, and Barbara Cook could rake it 
in. But these days, musical revues 
stocked with unknown but up-and- 


coming performers are just as likely to go. 


SRO. 

Top of the list, and tips o’ the top hat, 
must go to Dan Goggins’s Nunsense 
(which debuted in’84 at the old Bradford, 
went away for revision, and returned in 
‘86-'87 to the Charles Playhouse, where it 
continues to play like communion wafers 
at Easter) and Gerard Alessandrini’s 
parodic Forbidden Broadway (a mainstay 
at the Park Plaza Hotel since 1984). And 
the granddaddy of all topical satires 
(though it’s non-musical), Shear Mad- 
ness, will celebrate a decade’s worth of 
audience-stumping at the Charles Play- 
house’s downstairs cabaret in January. 

Why have the aforementioned produc- 
tions endured while other shows and 
night-spots -withered away? Remember 
Rats, the parody of Cats? Remember the 
Bradford Ballroom’s much-touted re- 
furbishment in 1983? Hub audiences 
were treated to three new theaters and 
did their best to ignore-all of them. Now 
the big ballroom of what has become the 
Quality Inn gets rented out for functions; 
below decks thrives the intentionally 
nostalgic Jukebox nightclub. 

Clearly, the secret for cabaret survival 
has less to do with the space than with 
what's plunked in it. And how close you 
can be to whatever that is. The Copley 
Plaza Bar, that venerable, intime lounge, 
is attracting new and younger patrons by 
offering sensations like Top 40 diva 
Jennifer Holliday (last fall’s sellout). 
Across town, a glimpse of purrformer 
Eartha Kitt filled the South End’s sleek 
Club Cabaret. 

“Many people are jaded by things that 
are overproduced and thrown at you. 
Here, you can see the person up close,” 
says Plaza Bar manager Barry McMillan, 
a long-time observer of the swank scene. 


HENRY GROSSMAN/ROCHEFORT AND ASSOCIATES 
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He’s amazed and delighted at the revived 
popularity .of cabaret entertainment. 
“Right now, there are a lot of young 
performers, and a lot more opportunities 
for visibility.” 

The jazz-cabaret spillover certainly 
helps. There’s the Regattabar anchored 
in Harvard Square, and Nightstage 
adventurously mixing crooners with 
dance bands. Another Cambridge club, 
Inman Square’s comfy Ryles, saw the 
decade come in and go out — and can 
still make Rebecca Parris fit with Stan 
Strickland. New places like Scullers 
(“Where every night is a class act’”’) at the 
Guest Quarters Suite Hotel are taking 
booking hints from their doughty 
neighbors. And jazz/cabaret need not be 
the only mix-and-match: the North End's 
new Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street 
features singers in its front room and 
Fran Charnas’s production of Party of 
One, a terpsichorean paean to singledom 
destined for a lengthy run, in its back. 

But back to the revues. It’s no mystery 
that the three long-running cabaret 
entertainments rely on satire and 
topicality. As Gerard Alessandrini, the 
creator of Forbidden Broadway, ob- 
serves, “Satire’s always had an appeal. 


There's a lot of material in our society to 
parody — look at all the press coverage 
any popular event gets. And the musical 
revue has quite an appeal in Boston, 
because patrons keep coming to our 
show.” 

Forbidden Broadway may have begun 
in Manhattan, but its success in Boston 
(the show changes at least a couple of 
numbers per month) emboldened 
spinoffs in Kansas City and Boca Raton. 
The same goes for Shear Madness, which 
has Kansas City, Washington, and Chi- 
cago clones, as well as a Spanish 
company, says general manager/national 
sales rep Amy Burack. Shear Madness 
also bears the distinction of begetting the 
host of audience-participatory murder 
mysteries in town (The Theatre District 
Murders at Nick’s, Murder at Rutherford 
House at the Parker House, and Mystery 
Cafe). “There are very few people who 
don’t mind giving their opinion, and 
that’s important when piecing together 
the puzzle,” deduces Burack. 

Although Nunsense doesn’t have the 
flexibility of FB or SM, Goggins’s Big 
Book bop has had worldwide appeal: 
“We're sort of like a Burger King 
franchise,” agrees Nunsense “company 
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mom” Marg-e Kellie. At one point, there 
were 56 separate productions of the 
bawdy musical. “Right now, on Samuel 
French’s desk [the biggest theatrical 
publishing company], there are over 500 
requests to do the show, which can’t be 
done until the national tour is over, and 
there’s no end in sight.” 

Repeat business, as with FB and SM, 
accounts for a good portion of receipts, 
and a canny marketing strategy — 
targeting groups coming to the city for 
tours or conventions — has also aided 
the sisterhood. But locals have embraced 
the show as well; one local padre has 
seen Nunsense dozens of times, even 
earning his own laminated pass, says 
Kellie. 

Broadway, the Catholic Church, mys- 
teries: like the Gypsy ecdysiast says, ya 
gotta have a gimmick. But what will the 
‘90s bring? Smaller, more intimate rooms, 
definitely. More famous folks, of course. 
And more whodunits dosed with topical 
references. So break out the sequins for 
1999 and Cyndi Lauper’s turn as the 
hairdresser in Shear Madness, singing 
“True Colors” while the audience cranes 
to see whether that’s a blow-drier in her 
pocket or she’s just glad to see them. O 





Bad show 


There’s no acting like really outrageous acting 


by Bill Marx 


reat acting and bad acting have 

G one quality in common — you 
can’t take your eyes off either. 

And in his invaluable book, The Art of 
Coarse Acting (Limelight Editions), 
Michael Green celebrates the cheesy 
chutzpah of the most virulent and 
hilarious species of stinko performer — 
the coarse actor. This no-talent thespian 
realizes that he’s “fighting the hostility of 
the author, who gave the part only four 
lines, and bad ones at that; the director, 
who wants to hide him; and the rest of 
the cast, who have their own problems.” 
Whether the coarse actor is playing a 
messenger or playing dead, he’s damn 
well going to steal the scene. He may 
apply mountains of goofball make-up; 
develop facial tics, goo-goo eyes, or a 
limp; speak all his lines to the audience; 
or stand in front of the leads. Of course, 
theater critics pray for good acting, but if 
that’s not available (which is a lot of the 
time), they'll settle for the worst. It 
gooses up potentially boring evenings 
with some yuks. And this- year’s local 
theater scene ran true to coarse — there 
were plenty of compensatory giggles. 
What follows is only a sampling. 





Actually, the Boston stages have in- 
vented some categories of bad acting 
Green missed — though we had a 
bumper crop of hambones and muggers 
trying to transform their cameos into full- 
fledged Camilles. For example, servant 
roles are usually milked for all they're 
worth. This season’s Downstairs dairy 
champs included Louis Turenne, who 
moseyed through Somerset Maugham’s 
prehistoric romantic wheeze, The Circle, 
eyeing agéd stars Rex Harrison and 
Glynis Johns as if he were their keeper. 
Runner up: James Bodge, who in the 
Huntington Theatre Company’s Hyde 
Park let his eyebrows do the acting 
during a battle of wits between the 
romantic leads; his face screwed up into 
grotesque eruptions of approval and 
disapproval after every moldy bon mot. 

On the small-theater front, David 
Adams, who played the father of one of 
the possessed children in the Blackburn 
Theater's Salem’s Daughters, wasn't 
quite satisfied with his small paternal 
role. Contorting his face into horrifying, 
cockeyed grimaces, Adams, not his 
drooling kid, seemed in need of an 
emergency exorcism. That kind of pan- 





ache puts him in the ranks of such scene- 
stealing vets as John Drabik and Miriam 
Varon, who as a crusty married couple in 
the Lyric Stage’s Arms and the Man were 
like two tyrannosaurs wrecked, chewing 
the scenery like happy carnivores. 

Then there are the perennials, which 
include Ron Ritchell’s turn as a 13-year- 
old in the Lyric’s Child’s Christmas in 
Wales and Niels Miller's Scrooge in the 
Nickerson Christmas Carol. But neither 
of them can hold a blowtorch to the 
Priscilla Beach Theatre’s Geronimo 
Sands, whose one-man sashay through 
The Boys of the Bard (as all of the boy 
actors close to Shakespeare) gets coarse- 
acting kudos of the decade. 

But ham gets sliced a lot of different 
ways in Boston theater — performances 
in some supporting and even leading 
roles have exhibited the texture of steel 
wool» In The Children of Sunset Lake at 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, Heather Glenn 
(the city’s most reliably coarse actress) 
went beyond parody as a Sexpot in heat, 
her Catwoman from Mongo almost 
matched by Beth Goldman as a doctor 
who inexplicably dressed and acted like a 
gibbering queen of the Gypsies. 





Actually, the New Ehrlich scored big 
this year, with Goblin Market's pair of 
randy Victorian tootsies, Leslie Bennett 
and Justine Serino, sucking off a goblin’s 
banana with a little too much 
enthusiasm. As for actors, the Boston 
Baked Theatre’s Stan Gill tried to send up 
Snidely Whiplash in the cabaret bomb 
The Villain’s Web but deserved to be tied 
to the railroad tracks. And the year’s best 
blowhard was easily Warren Bowles, 
who played Jason in the Performers 
Ensemble Medea. Bowles knows he has a 
good voice, and he made sure the 
audience knew too — he didn’t let such 
distractions as the death of his character's 
two sons discourage his full-throttled 
yawps. 

Finally, there’s a subdivision of coarse 
acting best referred to as corpse acting (or 
the Guy Strauss Method — though 
Strauss himself, who invented the stone- 
wall technique playing an aphasic in 
Strokes, has lately shown signs of life). 
This applies to performers who have so 
little zip you want to check their EKG. 
And Michael Small, who played a 
dissident in the Mass Bay Company's 
abysmal production of Vaclav Havel’s 
Largo Desolato, certainly needed a jump- 
start for his heart. Playing a witty, 
passionate, and charming rebel, Small 
was a black hole sucking up the play's 
energy. His DOA performance ex- 
emplified one end of the spectrum of 
coarse acting — which either has too 
much life or too little. 0 
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Invitation to the dance 
Martha Graham, Mark Morris, and more 


by Thea Singer and Janine Parker 


aybe 1989 didn’t bring Boston 
any single dance event as 
splashy as Maya Plisetskaya’s 
in 1988's “Making Music 

Together, ” but with Martha Graham, 
Mark Morris, and “Africa Oyé!”, we had 
little to complain about. Here are 10 of 

the year’s most notable performances. 
1) Terese Capucilli in Martha 
Graham’s Deep Song. in Capucilli’s 
hands, or more precisely her body, this 
1937 solo resonates with an urgency that 
leaves you, if not in tears, then at least 
gasping for air along with its progenitor. 
Quintessential Graham, Deep Song dis- 
tills an emotion to the point where it 
emerges in a pure, virtually liquid form, 
serving as a testament to .Graham’s 
mandate to make “the primaries of 
existence manifest.” Reconstructed last 
year, the dance was inspired by the 


suffering brought on by the Spanish Civil | 


War, but it cries out of universal loss and 
torment. The image of Capucilli in the 
work’s final moments isn’t likely to leave 
you: her body appears overwhelmed by 
deep, prolonged sobs, her back 
wrenching up like a bridge off the set's 
solitary white bench, then sliding to a 
plane along its smooth surface. This must 
be how a deaf person hears a moan. 

2) For all its shortcomings, Boston 
Ballet's season opener this fall proved to 
be a winner: the late Choo San Goh’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The scenery, de- 
signed by Alain Vaes, joined with the 
lighting by Thomas Skelton is nothing 
short of miraculous; they alone were 
reason to go. The passion of the Capulet 
family was brought to fruition by the fire 


Dance 


of Simon Dow as Tybalt and Denise Pons 
as his aunt, Lady Capulet; they threat- 
ened to give incest a good name. 

This relationship was balanced by the 
sweeter love of the Romeo and Juliet of 
Fernando Bujones and Karen Scalzitti. 
Bujones, an international superstar, 
never ceases to amaze with the sincerity 
and softness of his portrayals; Scalzitti, 
one of the ballet’s newer soloists, com- 
plemented Bujones with her musicality 
and fluidity. Their death scene was 
heartbreaking in its poetic finality; it left 
you yearning for another way out for the 








star-crossed lovers. 

3) Dido and Aeneas. This multi- 
dimensional song of a dance — an ode to 
love and loss, to will and fate, played out 
almost line for line to the five-act Henry 
Purcell opera (derived from Virgil's 
Aeneid) — was choreographed by Mark 
Morris and performed by the Monnaie 
Dance Group/Mark Morris and the 
Emmanuel Music Group, conducted by 
Craig Smith. Despite its strict adherence 
to the opera's text and score (even the 10 
dancers in the chorus — whether acting 
as courtiers, witches, spirits, sailors, or 
conscience — have distinct roles that 
correspond to the soprano, tenor, alto, or 
bass parts of the music), this stylized 
Dido is another example of the oft- 
heralded sorcery of Morris, by which he 
filters the old through his own private 
lens to make it emerge new. 

Irreverent yet authentic to the last, 
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Morris chooses Virgil's passion over 
librettist Nahum Tate’s anemic chastity: 
when Dido and Aeneas make love, for 
instance, the opera speaks of “one night 
enjoyed”; in Morris, as in Virgil, you get 
the sense that “torches of lightni 
blazed ... and nymphs cried out wild 
hymns from a mountain top.” In > 
wonder of shape-shifting legerdemain, 
Morris played both Dido and the 
Sorceress, parts he assumed not just 
naturally but with sensuality: his vol- 
uptuousness was regal and tremulous 
when he was Dido, lascivious and 
abandoned when he was the Sorceress. A 
brilliant admixture of camp and drama. 
4) Africa Oyé!.. A festival of the 
largest gathering of African artists ever to 
perform in America, including work- 
shops and master classes in drumming 
and dance. Showcasing the rhythms and 
rolls of 10 African tribes, this weeklong 


celebration offered a panoramic view of 
African culture, ranging from the tra- 
ditional to the contemporary: the Pende 
(Zaire); the Pygmies (Gabon — prior to 
their performance here, they'd never 
been seen outside their native land); the 
Griots (Guinea); the Mandigue (Mali); 
soothsayer dancers of the Hemba; 
Chetima Ganga (Niger); and Papa Wem- 
ba and Orchestra (Zaire), one of the 
continent’s hottest Afro-pop groups. 

5) Sarah and Visit Woman Move 
Story Cat Cat Cat from Ann Carison’s 
Animals. A five-part work for two goats, 
one golden retriever, two goldfish, a 
kitten, and 13 humans, Animals sent us 
tunneling back to our origins to emerge, 
wide-eyed, in a space where the bound- 
ary between people and animals blurs. In 
the series’s two highlights, the solos Visit 
Woman and Sarah, Carlson meta- 
morphoses into a chimp/woman and a 
killer whale/femme fatale respectively. 

The former was inspired by the story 
of Koko, the gorilla who learned ASL and 
requested a kitten for a pet. Nude, lithe as 
a cat, Carlson loped on stage, haunches 
high, limbs loose, her paws padding the 
ground. Moved by instinct, not motive, 
she expressed her delight at discovering 
the infant kitten by shooting skyward 
into a 360-degree jump turn that could 
send you soaring too. Later, with ex- 
quisite tenderness, she carried the tiny 
pet in her teeth by the scruff of the neck. 

In Sarah Carlson slithered into view 
dressed to kill, clad in a form-fitting 
strapless black number pinpointed by 
stilettos. She’s a whale of a gal, a whale 
of an act, a “man eater,” as the announcer 
of the trained-whale show attests. In one 
explosive sequence, she thrust fanned- 
out hands forward like two dorsal fins 
and, arching back, made of her mouth a 
blow hole through which flew a fountain 
of spray. The work of Ann Carlson — 
even at its most debauched, as in Sarah 
— abounds with grace and thanksgiving, 
and leaves you more aware, albeit less 
certain, of your humanness. 

6) Balanchine's many sentiments 
about ballet and women weren't simply 
the ramblings of a brilliant Russian 
choreographer amid a plethora of beaut- 
iful American ballerinas. In many in- 
stances, female dancers are technically 
superior to their male contemporaries, 
and there’s never a shortage of talented 
women, either. Think about it: what's the 
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But was it truly a landmark year for television? 


by Robin Dougherty 


417° all started in a small 5000-watt 
I radio station in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia,” or at least it did for Ted 
Baxter. And that’s as a good a cosmology 
as television ever had, even taking into 
consideration that TV’s official birth was 
at the 1939 World’s Fair. Since this is the 
year that television turned 50, it seems 
appropriate that 1989 was filled not with 
highlights but with landmarks. 

In the wake of the 1988 writers’ strike, 
this year’s programming has hardly been 
cause for celebration. (In fact, some of the 
most noteworthy events have to do with 
people going off the air.) Lonesome Dove 
may have indicated that the Western 
wasn’t dead (and neither was TV writ- 
ing). But there was no Singing Detective, 
no Olympics, no workplace sitcom that 
could make you stop pining for the folks 
at WJM. In newsrooms elsewhere, re- 
enactments of news events didn’t go over 
well at all (following negative public 
reaction to simulations on Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow, for example, 
NBC moved the news show into its 
entertainment division), proving that not 
even couch potatoes want to be fooled all 
the time. 

All too often, it was a year of saying 
goodbye. Foremost, to Lucy, TV's 
greatest feminist and its greatest clown 
(and the godmother of the sitcom form). 
Also gone are the brilliant Gilda Radner, 
Jay (Rocky and Bullwinkle) Ward, Zorro, 
Mr. Magoo, Mel Blanc, Miss Kitty, and 
Aunt Bea — all of whom proved that 
sometimes even television can be trans- 
cendent. 

What follows are 10 TV moments, in 


random order, that made 1989 the year it 
was. 
* * * 

1) Tiananmen Square: The Mini- 
Series. For several weeks this spring, 
you could tune into Tiananmen Square, 
plot to be announced, and be completely 
unhinged each night by characters you 
didn’t even know. For once, television 
wasn't distancing. Indeed, the im- 
mediacy of events beamed right into 
your living room gave proof that mass 
communication could be downright 
liberating. Tank Man (who stopped an 
army by merely standing in the street) 
etched a permanent niche for himself in 
the pantheon of 20th-century video 
images. We watched as the Statue of 
Liberty was erected all over again on the 
other side of the world. Even the later 
dismantling of the pro-democracy revo- 
lution (and the Bush administration's 
recent kowtowing to the Chinese) can’t 
undermine the courage of the Chinese 
students, or the unforgettable experience 
it was to bear witness. 

In fact, it's been a bumper year for 
natural disasters, political watersheds, 
and acts of human courage, all available 
for prime-time viewing. ABC was all set 
to broadcast the World Series from San 
Francisco when the ground began to 
shake. For those of us on the receiving 
end of the camera, watching the first 
pictures of the flattened Nimitz Freeway 
left no doubt the power of the earth, or 
the picture — though video reports of the 
earthquake, it appears now, made the 
damage seem more extensive than it 
actually was. (Not that it wasn’t a 


thrilling night of television, followed by a 
tension-filled week of trying to call the 
folks in Oakland.) 

Meanwhile, Westerners saw some- 
thing many folks had never thought to 
see in their lifetime — much less watch as 
it happened. The symbolic dismantling 
of Berlin Wall began as East Germany 
announced the end of travel restrictions 
across its most formidable border. Free- 
dom, television reported, really is people 
dancing in the streets. 

2) The World According to Rose- 
anne Barr Is Not a Pretty Face. Like the 
biggest float in the Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade, Roseanne Barr’s ego hov- 
ered over us all. Barr colored television 
with a sense of humor that embraced 
everything but herself. Mercilessly 
hounded by the tabloids and left bereft of 
an Emmy nomination, Barr’s popularity 
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nevertheless grew as big as her head. For 
a few weeks there, she actually beat 
Cosby in the ratings. When she shucked 
her producers and demanded creative 
control, her real-life bossiness spilled 
over onto the TV show. Although she’s 
stirred up some well-deserved sympathy 
for housewives, she’s lost sight of the fact 
that the women’s movement was not 
created to make men the butt of every 
joke. 

Meanwhile, the magic formula of 
Carsey-Werner Productions — take one 
stand-up comic, add supporting players, 
and get a successful sitcom — couldn’t 
save Jackie Mason. It’s not Soup any- 
more. 

3) Ready-Once-More-for-Prime- 
Time Players. It began with a buzz last 
year: “Saturday Night Live is good 
again,” and it proved true. Now, in the 
middle of its 15th season, SNL is earning 








its reputation instead of coasting on past 
glory. More often than not, the writing 
sparkles, and the cast is crackerjack. 
Especially delightful is Dana Carvey’s 
imitation of President “Stay the course” 
Bush, which cuts to the funny bone. The 
musical guests are wonderfully danger- 
ous (witness Elvis Costello's bloodletting 
appearance this spring.) And the regular 
feature “Sprockets” is a running joke that 
took off from a:cliché — the self- 
important Eastern European intellectual 
— and developed a life of its own. As 
Michael Meyers dances around in his 
‘80s beatnik get-up and impertinent 
wire-rim glasses,. it’s clear that 
“Sprockets” is funnier than anything we 
deserve this late in the century. : 

4) The Time, Thank God, Has Come 
To Say Sayonara. Mort Downey has 
been done in by his own beloved 
populist tastemakers. Low ratings caused 
many cities to drop him from syndi- 
cation, and now he’s merely a receding 
blip on the screen of bad taste. And we 
can be thankful that, in this lifetime at 
least, Jim and Tammy Bakker have gone 
off the air forever. We also don’t have 
Republi-kid Alex Keaton to kick around 
anymore, now that Family Ties is history. 
But the prime-time face you really miss is 
that of Edward Woodward. Down on 
your luck, you can no longer respond to 
an ad in the paper (“In Trouble? Call the 
Equalizer.”) and have Robert McCall 
show up at your door. The show wasn’t 
renewed, despite its strong following, its 
responsible writing, and (above all) its 
noble mission to eradicate evil in 
Gotham. Woodward went back to Eng- 
land and left us with one less urbane 
savior sporting a Shakespearean stage 
accent. 

5) Arsenio Hall (and Therefore Pat 
Sajak). If nothing else, Arsenio Hall 
shows that Carson and Letterman — 
with their one-black-act-per-show book- 
ings — have not done justice to their 
audiences. Arsenio’s show is proof 
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last time you saw a stage full of men, no 
ballerinas in sight? If you were fortunate 
enough to see Boston Ballet’s presen- 
tation of Maurice Béjart’s Le sacre du 
printemps, you were privy to the rare and 
oexciting sight of 25 men on the Wang 
stage. (Of course this didn’t last; they 
were soon joined by the other sex. But 
who's to complain? These women were 
led by Marie-Christine Mouis, one of the 
company’s reigning ballerinas, who left 
her tiara at home but not her passion.) 
Where did all these men come from? No 
matter: the question is, when can we see 
them again? 

7) Kumiko Kimoto in Wendy Per- 
ron’s Last Forever. Poignance born of 
abstraction sounds like an oxymoron. But 
that’s just the passage that takes place in 
Kimoto’s molding of Perron’s movement 
phrases in Last Forever. Down to earth 
even while taking flight, Kimoto is so 
kinetically charged, she seems not so 
much a person as the flashing shapes her 
mobile body carves: legs let fly in off- 
kilter tours jetés and jackknife jumps, 
ankles slam together as the dénouement 
of a body in mid flight, arms twist like a 
windswept Mobius strip above her head. 
When she’s kicked gently in the back 
while lying on the ground, she shoots 
out, all arms and legs, like water gushing 
from a hose. 

Through her sheer concentration, she 
becomes the embodiment of Perron’s 
theme: the ephemerality of dance as a 
metaphor for the transience of life in the 
nuclear age. Yet though Kimoto hit us in 
the gut with her raw — and remarkably 
articulate — physicality, a sense of 
vulnerability underlies her power, as 
when she stretches her rounded arms 
forward, her hands tremulous at the end 
of her reach. In so doing, she reveals not 
only our might and destructiveness but 
also our tenderness, the cracks that make 
us human, 

8) Dance Theatre of Hariem’s 
production of Agnes de Mille’s Fall 
River Legend. De Mille’s psychological 
dance drama takes as its point of 
departure the famous 1892 Lizzie Borden 
ax-murder case. The piece is symbolic 
rather than narrative in structure, using 
the story as a vehicle to explore the 
passions that lead to violence. Eclectic in 
its. emotional resonance (feelings range 
from tenderness to homicidal rage), this 
Legend commingled superb acting with a 
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gestural vocabulary and explosive danc- 
ing that erupted from the gut, especially 
on the pest of Virginia Johnson, who 
played Accused with an innocent 
susceptibility and shattering despair, and 
Her Mother, Lorraine Graves, who 
weaved like a gentle shadow in and out 
of Lizzie’s life. 


9) Members of Danceworks — Kelli 


King, Stanford Makishi, Jonatha 
Nelson Mallet, Tommy Nebiett, Cario 
Rizzo — in Susan Rose’s The Eleventh 
Hour. The Eleventh Hour is a tour de 
force of rapid dynamic shifts and com- 
plex floor patterns that leaves you coiled 
tight as a spring. Because of the dancers’ 
impeccable timing, the piece fills you 
with the sense of hovering on the edge of 
a cliff. In solo, unison, couples, they 
move at turns stealthily, with surprising 
angularity; they abruptly shoot into 
dizzying leaps, then slow into elastic 
stretches. 

The crescendo that ends the work 
shocks: like a 78-rpm record playing at 
33, the dancers claw through the space as 
through honey, tumbling one upon the 
other, tugging at a leg here, a waist there, 
finally leaping atop their fellows one by 
one to form a clunky pyramid of body 
parts. A shade of a second after the last 
dancer lets fly, the lights snap to black. It 
takes you a moment to realize you've 
been holding your breath. 

10) Boston Ballet's 25th season 
brought with it a celebration of the 
success and growth of a quarter of a 
century, as well as bittersweet goodbyes 
to two of the long-standing ballerinas in 
the company, Elaine Bauer and Laura 
Young. Bauer's swan song, appropriately 
enough, was The Dying Swan, a poign- 
ant, quiet solo about the end of a swan’s 
life. Her rippling arms, gliding bourrées, 
and the heart-tugging Saint-Saéns music 
left few dry eyes in the theater. ’ 

Young's final bow was of a different 
order, as was her dancing. She chose the 
feisty role of Kitri in the colorful and 
lusty Don Quixote. Young lit up the 
sometimes, lackluster production with 
her perky footwork and mischievous 
face. An injury caused her to miss some 
performances and threatened to sideline 
her even for her final one, but that 
Sunday afternoon she danced with her 
usual combination of technique and 
personality. The ovations lasted a good 
20 minutes, 











positive that you can schedule two or 
three black guests a night and not run out 
of talent. And where else on TV can you 
hear Whoopi Goldberg and Arsenio 
discuss being black in a white world 
(“like being a raisin in a glass of milk”)? 
But it’s discomforting when Arsenio gets 
in over his head. (Spike Lee was too hot 
to handle — and too intelligent to engage 
in chitchat.) And for sheer puerility, only 
Eddie Murphy has Arsenio beat. Mean- 
while, Pat Sajak showed us that being 
cool is not something white-bread game- 
show hosts should try. 

7) Married with Children v. Terry 
Rakolta. Okay, Married with Children 
really is inane. But in a sitcosmos full of 
Cosby moments, Married’s crudeness is 
sometimes downright refreshing. Which 
is why Minnesota housewife - Terry 
Rakolta’s attempts to undermine the 
show with an organized boycott was 
more tasteless than anything the Bundys 
might have thotght of themselves. 
Rakolta’s failed campaign resulted in a 
surge in the show's popularity, proving 
what should be obvious — that 
censorship is not the way to deal with 
tastes that differ from your own. 

8) Battle of the Network News (and 
Talk) Babes. Jane and Deborah (and 
Bryant and Willard) all are friends again. 
Everyone's sick of worrying that TV 
anchorwomen get promoted because 
they're attractive. (Yes, yes, yes, there's 
just teo much emphasis on physical 
appearance on TV. Why else would Ted 
Koppel’s hair be so prominently dis- 
played on Nightline?) But for all the 
supposed catfights behind the anchor 
desks, nothing the network babes con- 
nived was as entertaining as ... 

82) New Babes on the Networks. 
We've got ourselves a Baby Terminator, 
thanks to Maria and Arnold. And there 
are at least new three sets of tiny fictional 
feet gracing the airwaves these days. 
Little Kelsey-Markowitz put in a late 
arrival on L.A. Law, ending all sorts of 





heartbreak. Welcome. And same to you, 
little dubious offspring of Beauty and the 
Beast's Catherine and Vincent. As for 
you, baby of thirtysomething’s Gary and 
Susannah, don’t you dare start whining. 

9) Vinnie Terranova’s Undercover 
Activities Now Include Regular Sex. |t 
was probably too much to hope that any 
series could live up to the first two 
seasons of Wiseguy. In its third outing, 
the show that had developed a cult 
following — thanks to baroque writing, 
guest stars portraying fabulous villains 


.(one fixated on 19th-century philosopher 


Malthus), and an over-the-edge sense of 
humor — has turned soft. Instead of 
intense, five- or six-week plots exploring 
twisted loyalties between desperate men, 
we get storylines dealing with minor 
characters’ family lives. And one recent 
doozy that found agent Vinnie Terranova 
on the therapist’s couch, discussing his 
sex life. His girlfriend had just accused 
him of not being “man enough to talk to 
a objective third party on a confidential, 
need-to-know basis.’ This from a show 
that used to quote Jim Morrison. Vinnie, 
where are you? Come home. 

10) Transcendent Moments in TV 
Writing. Forget Cosby, which despite its 
overwhelming popularity in the ‘80s, 
matched in complacency the Reagan 
White House in implying there was 
nothing wrong in the world. As an 
entertainment, it was boring and predict- 
able. It's Cheers that deserves to be 
remembered as the sitcom that bolstered 
the ‘80s. Having survived eight-going- 
on-nine seasons (and a major cast 
change), the show still amazes — with 
consistently good acting and writing. 
Plus the occasional moment of brilliance. 
On a recent episode, a Gesk given to 
Rebecca was found to have belonged to 
George Bernard Shaw, then at the height 
of his career. It was left to Sam to pose a 


typically ingenuous question. “Was 
that,” Sam asked, “when he was in The 
Mole People?” 0 
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Mary Cassatt, Afternoon Tea (third state) 


From Ground to Goya 


Celebrating days with art 


by Rebecca Nemser 


en memorable things, good ones, 
] about the world of Boston art in 


1989. 

1) Fearless in his portrayal of political 
and sexual corruption, Goya brought the 
dark side of life into the light in soul- 
piercing portraits and prints that revealed 
the terrible beauty in truth. Even though 
some of his best paintings stayed in 
Spain, “Goya and the Spirit of Enlight- 
enment” (MFA) showed that great art 
can be about everything — horror and 
folly, passion and purity, idealism and 
brutality, love and death. 

2) Meg Webster’s Ground brought 
earth into the MFA so you could see that 
nature isn’t awesome and endless but 
fragile and finite, like flowers in a vase. 
At the beginning of the Binational 


Art 


(ICA/MFA), Webster’s room-sized 
square of earth was dark, sensuous, and 
moist, but by the end of the show, 
Ground was dry, cracked, and crumbling 
into dust. 

3) This year was the 20th anniversary 
of the French Revolution, and Simon 
Schama’s Citizens painted vivid 
portraits of the artists who helped to set 
the stage for the revolution. Citizens 
dramatized the power of images to define 
the way people see themselves and make 
decisions that change the world. 

4) The ‘dancing woman was more 
than 2000 years old, but she seemed 
totally alive as she pulled her flowing 
robes and veils tight around her body, 
revealing and concealing a_perfect- 
balance of movement and _ stillness, 
strength and grace. The bronze statuette 
from the Metropolitan Museum known 
as “the Baker dancing woman” was 
the star of “The Gods’ Delight”: The 
Human Figure in Classical Bronze” 
(MFA). 

8) The fragile fragments of hundreds 
of strange and mysterious objects were 
collected, transformed, and misnamed in 
Rosamond Wolff Purcell’s installation 
in “10 Artists/10 Visions” (DeCordova 
Museum). Her cabinet of curiosities 
included the termite-eaten pages from a 











set of books, and a seed catalogue whose 
rusted slots, where marigold and morn- 
ing-glory seeds once reposed, were filled 
with tiny constructions that looked like 
the alphabet of a ruined, half-forgotten 
language — perhaps our own. 

6) A German Jew who lives in 
Dresden, Theodor Rosenhauer 
survived Hitler, the war, the Allied 
firebombing of Dresden, and the hard- 
ships of life in East Germany, but his 
achingly beautiful paintings in “Twelve 


Artists from the German Democratic ° 


Republic” (Busch-Reisinger Museum) 
bear witness to the power of art to heal 
and console. 

7) This was a great year for prints: the 
encyclopedic “Italian Etchers of the 
Renaissance and Baroque” (MFA); the 
dizzying complexities of Pietro Testa 
(Sackler Museum); “Mary Cassatt: The 
Color Prints” (MFA); Felix Droese’s 
gigantic woodblocks (MIT’s List Art 
Center); stunning contemporaries in 
“Reproduction” (MFA). The Fogg Art 
Museum's decision to open its Print 
Room to the public on Saturday morn- 
ings means that you can keep on looking 
at great prints in 1990. 

8) Erik Bulatov’s pre-glasnost paint- 
ings (the List Center) deconstructed the 
visual language of Socialist Realism by 
showing ecstatic. landscapes yearning to 
break through a barrier of official writ- 
ing. This Soviet conceptualist artist's 
cool, monumental canvases were chilling 
denunciations of the effect of censorship 
on art. 

9) South Street emerged as a place to 
be, with lots of galleries (Segal, Harcus, 
Yezerski, Bromfield, Robert Klein; Mario 
Diacono and Akin are moving there 
soon), some important shows (Howard- 
ena Pindell at Liz Harris, “Paper Prayers” 
at Yezerski), the Chinese Cultural Center 
nearby, and the Blue Diner — a great 
place to hang out on the corner. 

10) On December 1, “A Day Without 
Art,” museums, galleries, artists, and 
educators all over Boston came together 
in an outpouring of creativity on a day of 
mourning and support for those dying of 
and suffering from AIDS. Despite 
massive budget cuts for almost every- 
body, the art community showed that art 
is not a luxury but a gift. O 
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Great and not so great rock 
Lou Reed, Daniel Lanois, the Cure, the Pixies, etc. 


by Ted Drozdowski 


ifteen things to remember about 
F 1989, some good, some bad, but 
they made the year what it was. 

1) Rookies of the Year. Nine inch 
Nails, Pretty Hate Machine (TVT); De La 
Soul, 3 Feet High and Rising (Tommy 
Boy); Soul Soul, Keep On Movin’ 
(Virgin); Clint Black, Killin’ Time (RCA). 

2) The Emergence of Daniel Lanois. 
This studio wizard was already a force to 
be reckoned with thanks to his work on 
Brian Eno’s ambient LP series and his co- 
production with Eno of U2’s Joshua Tree 
and The Unforgettable Fire. This year he 
added to his resumé by coaxing a good 
record (Oh Mercy, Columbia) out of Bob 
Dylan, updating the Neville Brothers 
without snuffing their New Orleans Fire 
(Yellow Moon, A&M), and topping that 
off with his own debut as a performer, 
Acadie (Opal), a sweet, sensual, soulful 
album that drew on his French Canadian 
heritage, American blues, and gospel, 
and the soundscapes he’d tooled with 


Eno. Not yet content with his achieve- 
ments, he played one of the warmest, 
most personal, most unpretentious 
shows of the year at the Paradise on 
November 29. : 

3) The Re-emergence of Lou Reed. 
After years of making records that 
seemed like also-rans next to his earlier 
accomplishments, Reed lunged into the 
new year with New York (Sire), a tough, 
uncompromising look at a city and 


nation festering with greed and corrup- 


tion,. pollution and disease. Then he 
ended 1989 by showing a rare, sensitive 
side with Songs for ‘Drella: A Fiction, a 
sometimes precious, sometimes deeply 
revealing musical tribute to fallen com- 
rade Andy Warhol that he composed 
with old Velvet Underground mate John 
Cale. They played the 70-minute work 
for four early December nights as part of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music’s Next 
Wave Festival. 

4) Live at the Knitting Factory, 


Vols. 1 and 2(A&M). These two LPs ably 
document one of the country’s most- 
happening new music spots: a little club 
on the brim of SoHo that is — un- 
fortunately — a scene unto itself. It’s 


spreading, however. There’s now asum- - 


mer Knitting Factory Festival in New 
York that stretches as far uptown as 
Lincoln Center, a European tour of club 


Music 
regulars like Elliott Sharp, Chunk, and 
the Rootless Cosmopolitans is likely next 
year (following last summer's successful 
Factory fest in Holland), and this fall we 
saw the Knitting Factory Goes to Cam- 
bridge series staged at the Western Front. 
Kudos to A&M for making this music 
accessible everywhere — now. 

5) The Cure’s Disintegration 
(Elektra). An aptly named album, since 








bandleader Robert Smith threatens it will 
be the Cure’s last. It’s also a cleverly 
structured concept LP, and one of the 
year’s most intelligently integrated, fully 
realized works. Its songs mesh seam- 
lessly, bound by their full-throttle psy- 
chedelia, the. desperation in Smith's 
always-unhinged vocals, and his 
plainspoken lyrics detailing the 
wrenching end of a marriage. 

6) The Pixies. This adventurous local 
outfit became the little band that could. 
The Pixies followed their UK success 
with a US major-label release, Doolittle 
(4AD/Elektra), that stormed the college 
charts and broke into progressive AOR 
radio. Next came a series of triumphant, 
celebratory local shows at. the Paradise 
and Citi that promised even better things 
than “This Monkey’s Gone to Heaven” 
and “Debaser.” It’s worth noting two 
other strong local records: the Zulus’ 
strident, creative Down on the Floor 
(Slash) and — at long last — The Five 
(BEM), a hard, harrowing LP from an 
intriguing-but-defunct band of musical 
and emotional hard-liners. 

7) Good News for Noise: Sonic 
Youth signed with Geffen Records, and 
Band of Susans took their place on the 

p underground’s leading edge with 
Love Agenda (Blast First). 

8) The Real Deal. Let's tell it like it is: 
when during the International Rock 
Awards on national television, the mem- 
bers of Living Colour asserted that the 
statue ted to winners should be 
called a Chuck, not an Elvis, they were 
courageous, indignant, and dead-on 
right. 

9) Great Rock and Roll Moments. 
Locally, when Exene Cervenka and her 
new band ran out of material at a mid- 
November Paradise show, and Cervenka 
read from a notebook of her unfinished 
poetry to her group’s improvisations, 
then picked up the electric guitar herself 
and played — shyly and tentatively — in 
public for the first time. Globally, when 
Axi Rose of Guns N’ Roses flew into a 
sputtering rage before an audience of 
72,000 on the first night of an LA stop on 
the Rolling Stones tour. First he defended 
the racism and ugliness of his song “One 
in a Million” with more racism and 
ugliness; then he threatened to quit the 














Rap house house rap 


Dance cliques begin to join forces 


by Michael Freedberg 


ver since the ‘70s, dance music's 
E audience has been fracturing into 

cliques loyal to one beat only. 
Indeed, disco’s collapse has almost re- 
quired the reassurance generated by the 
constant woodshedding of forms in small 
dance clubs, and by the mutually ex- 
clusive personas connoted by hip-hop, 
go-go, power pop, factory sound, acid 
house, HI-NRG, Gothic. 

Exhausted just reading that list? Im- 
agine how hard it was to find — and 
listen to — all the obscure records written 
into the R&B hall of fame by ‘80s dancers. 
But that’s how the last 10 years in 
America have been lived: we went face to 
face only with people exactly like us. 

Although there’s no grand reassembly 
of beats partisans in sight (and wouldn’t 
it have been great to schedule one on the 
broken Berlin Wall?), this year a few 
dance cliques have begun to join forces. 
Rap and house, as dissimilar as down- 
town and uptown, became less so thanks 
to L.L. Cool J’s “I’m That Type of Guy,” 
MC Lyte’s Eyes on This, and Roxanne 
Shante’s Bad Sister, raps matched to 
house’s deep-velvet sextease. 

Were rap kids growing up? Leaving the 
corner gang? Falling for the fashion- 
glitzy girls of Details-land? Certainly 
they, and not house performers, were the 
ones doing the compromising. Although 
there was rap house, there were no 
corresponding house records set to raps. 
Technotronic Featuring Felly’s “Pump 
Up the Jam” comes close-with its rent- 
boogie jive over a few bars of Todd 
Terry’s “Can You Party.” Felly’s intima- 
tions of rap over house are certainly 
timely; she’s Top 20 pop and climbing. 

Is Felly’s jazz-funk backtalk the end 
for the true house vocal? It has sold far 


better to young electrojammers than the 
sweaty soul and hot gospel voices that 
house loves so desperately (thank God). 
Passionate extremism is what I treasure 
in 1989’s best house jams: the risky divas 
of Inner City’s “Ain’t Nobody Better’ 
and “Good Life,” Liz Torres’s “Payback,” 
and Soul II Soul’s “Keep On Movin’ ” 
and “Back to Life”; Frankie Knuckles and 
Satoshi Tomii’s “Tears” and Ten City’s 
Foundation tiptoeing the beat with vocal 
ripple effects and the high harmony of 
falsetto groups; Lil Louis in “French 
Kiss,” M.E. in “Ride”/Never Want To 
Lose You,” Jaime Principle in “Baby 
Wants To Ride,” and Nemesis in “After 
the Storm” imprinting their sweet tenors 
(and pretty faces) on rolling rhythms in 
the cool soul manner of Ronnie Isley, 
Curtis Mayfield, or Philip Bailey. 

Records like these connect house to the 
new new-jack swing, the radically syn- 
copated, plucked-bass jazz beat first 
heard this year in Guy and “My Fan- 
tasy,” where it is matched against Teddy 
Riley's deceptively pliant tenor. New 
jack has enough big-band elegance to 
seem mainstream. It answers all the 
mellow prayers of respectable black 
radio. 

But as a club dance, new jack is 
actually an old, old jack, purer than 
anything else black radio is playing. Its 
source is early ‘70s soul records like 
Eddie Kendricks’s “Keep On Truckin’ ” 
or the Spinners’ “One of a Kind (Love 
Affair),” songs without the manufactured 
pressure of dub and techno effects, and 
without the extravagance of garage 
music. Guy is able to signify — in 
seemingly artless, progressive shuffles — 
passions that house portrays by setting 
them off against photocopied beats. As 
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band over guitarist Slash’s apparent 
heroin use. Jagger took a moment before 
singing “Mixed Emotions” to decry 
Rose’s outburst, then directed its opening 
salvo of “Button your lip, baby” at the 
obvious target. The next night on stage 
Vernon Reid of Living Coloiir noted that 
“some things were said on this stage last 
night ... and I want you to know I've 
never met a nigger.” Then Slash ad- 
mitted to being on something the night 
before, and vowed to straighten up to 
keep his band together. Does rock and 
roll get much weirder, uglier, and better 
than this? 

10) Club Hopping. Metro gets a 
facelift and becomes Citi; the Hub Club 
opens; the Rat begins a renaissance; and 
Club M gets a 5 a.m. juice-bar license, 
proving that you don’t need to get juiced 
to get juiced on good grooves. 

11) Another Worthy Cause. Free 
James Brown! 

12) The Rolling Stones Tour. It’s 
easier to have sympathy for the Devil 
than for Mick Jagger these days, but 
despite this tour's . grotesque op- 
portunism — a just-okay new album, 
obscene. ticket prices, the Trump con- 
certs, monstrous merchandising takes, 
and profit constraints imposed on local 
promoters — the Stones delivered the 
goods live. 

13) Bob Mould Returns. The former 
Hiisker Dii guitarist-singer-songwriter 
tore a page from his heart and called it 
Workbook (Virgin), a collection that 
sacrificed the wailing walls of guitar for 
a deeper, more insightful kind of pas- 
sion. 2 
14) Russian Rock. The continuing 
influx of acts like Boris Grebenshikov 
and Gorky Park surely amounted to the 
year's most depressing trend and _ il- 
luminated the perils of glasnost. 

15) But Not Forgotten. WERS’s 
Metrowave was the first program to 
feature live local rock on a weekly basis. 
It continued that tradition until this year, 
when it was apparently buried in the 
shuffle of station politics and removed 
from the air. Although WMBR has picked 
up the mantle with ‘its Thursday night 
Pipeline show, the absence of Metro- 
wave has created yet another void in the 
Boston music scene. =) 








an almost ideal medium between house’s 
romanticism and rap’s struggle, new jack 
pops up as often as a house beat in the 
newest raps: Big Daddy Kane’s It’s a Big 
Daddy Thing, especially “I Get the Job 
Done,” “Another Victory,” and “Smooth 
Operator”; Young M C’s “Bust a Move”; 
and De La Soul’s “Say No Go” (with 
apologies to Hall & Oates). 

Associated with the new connected- 
ness in dance music is the growing 
popularity of records done in languages 
other than English. The major source of 
what some call “world beat” is Paris, the 
focal point of French Caribbean, West 
Africa, and Mediterranean pop, and 
France’s own superheated romance-soul 
music. 

The downtowns of London, New 
York, and Los Angeles — hyper-urban 
cultures — are the Anglo entry points for 
Paris beat. There, in late-night clubs, you 
could find any of the following exotic 
sounds: the Zairean dance music of Tabu 
Ley’s Babeti Soukous and “La beauté 
d’une femme”; Cheb Khaled & Safy 
Boutella’s Kutché and Chaba 
Zahouania’s Nights Without Sleeping, 
Rai from Oran, in Algeria; Gipsy Kings, a 
mix of flamenco and Gypsy serenade 
from France’s Midi; Bolivian saya music 
crossed with the delicate guitar melodies 
of juju into a jazzdance called “Lam- 
bada,” performed by Kaoma; and Revo- 
lution and The Prophets, Alpha Blondy’s 
gritty, soulful hybrids of soukous and 
reggae. 

As for Parisian romance-soul, Lon- 
doners are so far the only Anglos who 
shiver to the cold Gothic beauties of 
Mylene Farmer's “La veuve noire,” 
dance 4 deux to Philippe Lafontaine’s Fa 
ma no ni ma, or swoon over Les crises de 
l‘éme by Jeanne Mas and Marc Lavoine’s 
Les amours de dimanche. With voices 
almost too hot to touch, Mas and Lavoine 
make love to lovers they’ve only read 
about in the dazzling magazines of 
downtown. They're victims of the infor- 
mation rush, envious, frustrated, and 
lonely — and unmatched by anyone in 
English-language music. 0 


BRUCE HILLIARD 





_ Slaves 


Sign language 
Boston bands look for the right label 


by Ted Drozdowski and Kris Fell 


ock and roll’s not just music; it’s a 
lifestyle, an adventure, a crusade. 
And for rock musicians, the 
holiest of grails is the recording contract. 
But obtaining the grail isn’t always as 
much fun as grasping for it. Ask local 
musicians like Didi Stewart, who con- 
tracted pneumonia from the stress of 
watching her major-label debut. get 
grounded by a bankruptcy battle, or the 
members of Face to Face and New Man, 
bands who became grounded when their 
big-league deals failed to sprout wings. 
Even the Del Fuegos, whose RCA 
debut Smokin’ in the Fields amounts to 
the local comeback of 1989, became 
mired for years after their artistic vision 


» diverged from the plans their high- 


profile indie label, Slash, had for their 
music. 

But ya gotta keep tryin’, and in 
Boston’s rock scene, where there’s hope, 
there’s fire. Some of the toughest, 
hardest-rocking, most interesting bands 
to set foot on the stages of the Rat, the 
Channel, Green Street Station, T.T. the 
Bear's, Bunratty’s, Club Ill, and the 
Middle East Cafe — the places where 
rockers first work out their dreams — got 
label deals this year. Combined with 
significant events elsewhere, like Gef- 
fen’s signing of New York-based pop- 
noisemongers Sonic Youth and the re- 
lease of the poetic, Velvet Underground- 
rooted Beet by Chicago’s Eleventh 
Dream Day on Atlantic Records, this 
could add up to the beginning of a 
renaissance for tough-minded, 
progressive, thinking fan’s rock. Then 
again, maybe not. 

Atlantic led the major-label assault on 
Boston in 1989, which culminated with 
its signing of Lemonheads this month. 
The band, who already have three 
albums on the feisty local Taang! label 
and a seven-inch EP on their résumé, are 
scheduled to record their next LP in 
March and April for August release. In 
the meantime, their version of Suzanne 
Vega’s “Luka” will be released on a K-Tel 
compilation called The Cutting Edge of 
Rock. 

Atlantic’s roots are steeped in R&B, the 
first love of the label’s founder and chief, 
Ahmet Ertegun. Today, however, Atlan- 
tic’s forte seems to be hard-rock acts like 
Rush, Skid Row, Enuff Z’Nuff, Mr. Big, 
and White Lion. What does that say 


rt 

about the label’s new Boston bands? 
Virtually nothing. Only the Joneses, a 
heavy blues-rock outfit whose music 
invites comparison with Free, seem to fit 
into that base. Atlantic’s other signings 
hereabouts were wholly diverse: the 
Walkers (who have country and folk 
roots); Providence’s Young Neal & the 
Vipers (blues and roots rock); and the 
Raindogs, another Providence outfit 
whose smartly written and elegantly 
produced January release on the label's 
Atco subsidiary, Lost Souls, has the 
promise of being one of next year’s best 
debut LPs. 

But Atlantic didn’t have all the fun. 
Epic won a bidding war for Big Dipper, 
who will be making their well-deserved 
exodus from Homestead, and signed O 
Positive, whose graceful art pop has 
deserved a berth on a major label for 
years. RCA hopped aboard by reissuing 
Bullet LaVolta’s fierce The Gift (the 
band’s next record is due in the fall), 
which had previously been out on Taang! 
(now the Boston label to watch). Elektra, 
in agreement with 4AD, put out the 
Pixies’ dramatic Doolittle. Island inked a 
six-record contract with the Heretix. And 
Capitol Records put out a homonymous 
LP by East of Eden — a band who 
managed to get a deal without first 
establishing a local reputation — and 
signed pre-eminent good-time R&B 
belter Barrence Whitfield, whose last 
indie LP, Live Emulsified, was released 
in the fall by Rounder. 

Indies were likewise in on the Year of 
the Signing. Southern California-based 
SST, a label with a rich legacy going back 
to Black Flag, cut a deal with ex-Mission 
of Burma guitarist Roger Miller and 
started issuing his quirky solo projects; it 
also put out Buffalo Tom’s debut and is 
now releasing Thing of Beauty, a double 
LP by the Volcano Suns. Giant, in 
agreement with Atlantic and the band, 
released the Walkers’ At the End of the 
Day EP, and Mammoth put out the 
endearingly odd Earwig, by the endear- 
ingly odd Blake Babies. 

Galaxie 500 ended up on Rough Trade, 
the Cavedogs signed with Enigma, 
Hullabaloo’s Beat Until Stiff came out on 
Toxic Shock, Vild (known for its Rock 
Turns to Stone Boston band compila- 
tions) put out the Slaves’ debut, Hawker 
— an affiliate of Road Racer (which also 


released Gang Green’s Older Budweiser 
this year) — hooked up with erudite 
growlers Jones Very, Aurora put out a 
seven-inch EP by Ed’s Redeeming 
Qualities, and Taang! (them again) main- 
tained an aggressive release schedule (10 
CDs, two 45s, and a slew of albums) in 
addition to enlisting ex-PiL and Clash 
member Keith Levene and the band 
Moving Targets for its roster. 

Meanwhile, Swamp Oaf (the Bags’ 
dino-rock alter ego), Think Tree, Work- 
force, the Souls, the El Caminos, the 
Bosstones, Dogzilla, the Boogaloo 
Swamis, Cxema, and the Classic Ruins 
got tired of waiting for A&R types and 
put out their own records. And, surprise, 
the Neighborhoods and Tribe spent the 
year without securing a major-label pact. 

Other local bands, most notably the 
Bags, Scruffy the Cat, the Gigolo Aunts, 
and the Neats, got a taste of the 
underside of being signed to a label. The 
Bags and Scruffy were dropped by 
Restless and Relativity, respectively, but 
the Bags found a silver lining in their 
unlucky turn, since they were then 
eligible to enter WBCN’s Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Rumble, which they won. They were also 
in good company: 1984 Rumble winners 
‘til tuesday were dropped by Epic 
Records, following disappointing sales of 
their third LP for the label. The Gigolo 
Aunts and the Neats (who have a history 
of hard luck) were -both signed to 
Hoboken-based Coyote Records, which 
went belly up. And Dumptruck are still 
enmeshed in a spiteful suit by the 
defunct Big Time Records: it restricts 
their ability to perform, prevents them 
from putting out even their own record- 
ings, and makes them dead meat in the 
eyes of other labels. 

The Joneses, though they’re ex-mem- 
bers of veteran Boston rock outfits like 
the Jackals, the Road Apples, the Ner- 
vous Eaters, and Willie Alexander's 
Boom Boom Band, are finding that 
hassles can also come with the higher 
profile a major contract brings. They've 
been compelled to file a complaint 
charging trademark infringement against 
an Orange City (California) band of the 
same name. The California Joneses are, 
of course, using the complaint to hype 
the release of their upcoming six-song 
EP, the artfully titled Tits and Cham- 
pagne. Call it keeping up. O 
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any money on it, because the 


44 A rtistic music, you can’t make 


people who do show up 


don’t drink a @%$!%! thing.” So mused 
an ex-clubowner a few years back, and 
his analysis remains all too often true for 
jazz, which is generally expected to 
sustain itself in establishments where 
success hinges on the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Little wonder, then, that jazz was tried 
and abandoned at Green Street and. 
Cantares, and significantly scaled back at 
Nightstage. We owe the sincerest thanks 
(and more power) to those who. per- 
severe at the Regattabar, the Willow, and 
Ryles, and who have bravely entered the 
fray at Scullers, the Western Front, the 
Middle East, and (to a lesser extent) 
Johnny D’s. 

Perhaps I sound too pessimistic a note. 
After all, jazz continues to gain respect- 
ability in various bastions of culture. 
More of it is being presented on film and 
television. Domestic labels continue to 
inundate us with digitally remastered 
classics; they've even begun recording 
major living artists. 

Still, the end of the Massachusetts 
miracle, and the signs that money may be 
growing tight throughout the nation, 
bode ill — and not just for the clubs. We 
already know that state arts. funding has 
dried up, which. means that the in- 
valuable non-profit offerings of the ICA 
and the Jazz Coalition will be far more 
difficult to mount. 

Meanwhile, the notion that a thousand 
points of light can sustain the arts in 
general and jazz in particular has yet to 
be proved. Corporate sponsorship, 
which may be the wave of the ‘90s, can 
clearly deliver benefits (witness the shift 
to free events at the Boston Globe Jazz 
Festival), but it also raises issues 
previously addressed only by rock’s 
high-rollers (as in the three-month inter- 
national tour of Gene Harris’s Super- 
band, which was underwritten by Philip 
Morris). Jazz is in no position, and has no 
inclination, to reject capitalism: even that 
alternative beacon the Knitting Factory 
has been successfully packaged and 
franchised, via A&M Records and the 
Western Front. But at the least the 
corporate base must be broadened. 

I am here to recall the year past, 
though, not to bemoan the future, and 
the real test is what we were able to 
experience, live and on record. (To 
simplify matters, only recommended 
albums are mentioned below.) On that 
score, the scene in Greater Boston was 
better than most. 

We were treated to multiple visits by 
the likes of Joanne Brackeen, Michel 
Camilo (On Fire), Art Farmer (PhD.), 
Julius Hemphill (twice with the Jazz 


‘Composers Alliance Orchestra, once 


with a trio), Abdullah Ibrahim (Mindif), 
everybody’s favorite sideman Mulgrew 
Miller (The Countdown), Frank Morgan, 
Bob Mover, Mongo Santamaria (the best 


JQIZ 


of many Latin visitors), John Scofield 
(Flat Out), Sun Ra (Blue Delight), Cedar 
Walton, fantastic young drummer 
Winard Harper (with Walton and his 
own Harper Brothers Band), and even 
Cecil Taylor (Live in Vienna and The 
Complete Candid Recordings). 

Among the premier working groups 
that passed through town were those of 
Rosemary Clooney (Show Tunes), 
George Coleman (At Yoshi's), Marty 
Ehrlich (Pliant Plaint), Bill Frisell (Before 
We Were Born), Johnny Griffin (the 
year’s best live experience), Jim Hall (All 
Across the City), Shirley Horn (Close 
Enough for Love). 

Also Sheila Jordan/Harvie Swartz, 
Steve Kuhn, Steve Lacy (The Door), 
Branford Marsalis (his new quartet is 
way beyond any of his recorded bands), 
Wynton Marsalis (The Majesty of the 
Blues and Crescent City Christmas 
Card), Henry Threadgill, Kenny Werner, 
Joe Williams, Tony Williams, and Phil 
Woods (Here’s to My Lady, with the 
Tommy Flanagan Trio). 

Stan Getz and Randy Weston received 
deservedly royal treatment in featured 
appearances at the New England Con- 
servatory, and Benny Carter (Over the 
Rainbow) was elegant as ever. The 
Regattabar’s new Steinway was in- 
augurated by Stanley Cowell (Back to the 
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Jazz Passengers at the Western Front 


The clubs hang on 


A scene still better than most 


by Bob Blumenthal 


Beautiful), who played it as well as 
anyone all year. Carla Bley and Steve 
Swallow duetted (Fleur Carnivore is 
Bley’s return to the big-band format). Kip 
Hanrahan (Conjure: Cab Calloway 
Stands in for the Moon) presented his 
latest musical paella before it hit New . 
York, with drummer Marvin “Smitty” 
Smith (The Road Less Traveled) playing 
a key role; and the music of John Zorn 
(Spy vs. Spy) was presented in a 
retrospective concert. 

There were memorable local debuts by 
Griot Galaxy, Miniature (member Tim 
Berne kept his recording string alive with 
Fractured Fairy Tales), Loose Tubes, and 
the Jazz Passengers. Tom Harrell (Sail 
Away) swung through with Phil Woods 
before striking out on his own; Marcus 
Roberts's first gig as a leader was far less 
satisfying than The Truth Is Spoken 
Here. (Aura, by Miles Davis, also 
outshone his live gig.) The title of pianist 
Rod Williams's fine new album, Hanging 
in the Balance, aptly describes how he 
came across in person with Cassandra 
Wilson. Trombonists Robin Eubanks and 
Steve Turre excelled separately live, and 


together on Dedication. 

Local and formerly local players also 
made an impression, though in fewer 
numbers than last year. Christopher 
Hollyday was the big story nationally, 
with his homonymous album. Matt 
Glazer presented an embarrassment of 
violins at Berklee. Orange Then Blue 
(Where Were You?) and their godfather, 
Gunther Schuller (Jumpin’ in the Future), 
seemed to be working overtime, as usual, 
and Your Neighborhood Saxophone 
Quartet (What’s Gone) cut another su- 
perior session. 

Human Feel debuted with an im- 
pressive CD, and Geoff Keezer (Waiting 
in the Wings) matriculated for a minute 
before taking to the road with Art Blakey. 
Jay Brandford’s band and the MG 
Quintet are excellent but unrecorded. 
And James Williams, our favorite prodi- 
gal son, was all over the place, most 
notably masterminding his Phineas 
Newborn memorial concert, A World of 


Piano, and bringing Phineas’s brother - 


Calvin and saxophonist Herman Green 
in from Memphis. 
On the other hand, lots of worthies did 





The best of the jazz year 


No Chaser. 


Bob Stewart, Going Home (JMT). 


stars). 





The jazz documentary comes of age: Let’s Get Lost; Satchmo; Straight, 


Gunther Schuller, The Swing Era (Oxford Press). 
Andrew Hill, Eternal Spirit (Blue Note). 


Jerry Gonzalez, Rhumba para Monk (Sunnyside). 

Johnny Griffin quartet at the Regattabar. 

Winard Harper with the Cedar Walton trio at the Willow. 

Local heroes: Christopher Hollyday (national scene), MG Quintet (new 


Triumphant first-time local visits by Miniature (at the ICA), Loose Tubes 
(at the DeCordova), and the Jazz Passengers (at the Western Front). 

10) The rediscovery of Freddie Redd via The Complete Blue Note Recordings 
(Mosaic) and Lonely City (Uptown). ; 








’ Clayton, 


not appear, and many of them released 
some of the best records. A short list 
includes John Carter, Shadows on a 
Wall; Don: Cherry, Art Deco; Buck 
A Swingin’ Dream; Jerry 
Gonzalez, Rumba para Monk; Trilok 
Gurtu, Usfret; Andrew Hill, Eternal 
Spirit; Wayne Horvitz, Bring Yr Camera; 
Mel Lewis, The Lost Art; Pat Martino, 
The Return; Paul Motian on Broadway, 
Vol. 1; New Winds, The Cliff. 

Also Ralph Peterson, V_ and 
Triangular; Don Pullen, New 
Beginnings; Freddie Redd, Lonely City 
and The Complete Blue Note 
Recordings; Bob Stewart, Goin’ Home; 
and Caetano Veloso, Estrangeiro. Two of 
the year’s best albums, Pepper Adams's 
The Adams Effect and Bill Barron’s The 
Next Fiateau, serve as last testaments; 
two others, John Abercrombie/Marc 
Johnson/Peter Erskine and Oliver Lake’s 
Otherside, were mementos of great local 
performances from 1988. 

Reissues are too numerous to 
catalogue; but I owe a nod to the overall 
efforts at EMI, Bluebird, and PolyGram, 
each of which expands original pack- 
aging with great intelligence; to Fan- 
tasy/OJC, Columbia, and Atlantic; and to 
the always-valuable Mosaic. Chet Baker 
was ‘89's clear reissue king, and Clifford 
Brown's Brownie was the best box; but 
there were many less-heralded gems, 


‘including Nat King Cole and the King 


Cole Trio, Victor Feldman’s Merry Olde 
Soul and The Artful Dodger, the Russ 
Freeman/Richard Twardzik Trio, The 
Complete Atlantic/EMI Shorty Rogers, 
and the anthology Honkers and Bar 
Walkers. 

In time, 1989 may be remembered as 
the year the jazz film came of age. Bruce 
Weber's Let’s Get Lost (Chet Baker), the 
Gary Giddins/Kendrick Simmons 
already-on-cassette Satchmo (Louis 
Armstrong), and Charlotte Zwerin’s 
Straight No Chaser (Thelonious Monk) 
were, each in its way, models of how to 
bring charismatic subjects to life. Pub- 
lishing activity was less consistent, 
though Gunther Schuller’s The Swing 
Era was monumentalyand local fans will 
want Lee Tanner's jazz, a book of 
postcards primarily shot in Boston clubs 
and the WGBH studios in the ‘60s. 

The obituary list is lengthy, as usual. 
This year, it is structured as a memorial 
tape, something to remember the dear 
departed by. 

In order of their passing: pian- 
ist/composer Eddie Heywood, “Sarcastic 
Lady”; guitarist/flutist Les Spann, 
“Lester Leaps In” (with Quincy Jones); 
trumpeter Roy Eldridge, “Wabash 
Stomp”; trumpeter Renauld Jones, 
“Cute” (with Count Basie); pian- 
ist/arranger Billy Moore Jr., “What's Your 
Story, Morning Glory?” (with Jimmie 
Lunceford). 

Guitarist/vocalist Lloyd “Tiny” 
Grimes, “Tiny’s Tempo”; engineer Wally 
Heider, “Cariba” (by Wes Montgomery); 
tenor saxophonist Arnette Cobb, 
“Smooth Sailin’”; trumpeter Woody 
Shaw, “The Moontrane’ (Muse version); 
clubowner Max Gordon, “Striver’s Row” 
(by Sonny Rollins, from A Night at the 
Village Vanguard). 

Drum Steve McCall, “Keep Right* 
On Playing thru the Mirror over the 
Water” (with Air); pianist Phineas New- 
born Jr., “Lush Life”; critic Mark Moses, 
“Our Man Higgins” (by Lee Morgan); 
bandleader/trombonist Will Bradley, 
“Beat Me Daddy (Eight to the Bar)”; 
producer Nesuhi Ertegun, “Bluesology” 
(by the Modern Jazz Quartet); 
bandleader Benjamin “Bull Moose” Jack- 
son, “Deacon Hop.” 

Flutist/saxophonist Sahib Shihab, 
“Four in One” (with Thelonious Monk); 
bassist/bass clarinettist Donald Raphael 
Garrett, “Seven and One” (with Dewey 
Redman); bandleader Perez Prado, “Pa- 
tricia”; composer/saxophonist Bill Bar- 
ron, “Yes, No, Maybe So”; composer 
Irving Berlin, “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band” (by Ray Charles); author Arnold 
Shaw, “46 W. 52” (by Chu Berry’s “Little 
Jazz” Ensemble). 

Flutist/saxophonist Eric Dixon, 
“Count’s Place” (with Count Basie); 
cornettist “Wild Bill’ Davison, 
“Memphis Blues” (with Art Hodes’s Hot 
5); pianist/vocalist Rose “Chi Chi” 
Murphy, “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love”; and drummer Freddie Waits, 
“African Village” (with McCoy Tyner). 
Check them out — or, better yet, make 
up a memorial tape of your own. 0 
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ne of the primary qualities of 

music is that it can contain 

contrary and contradictory ele- 
ments simultaneously. 

This also seems to be true for the 
directions that classical music has recent- 
ly been taking. On the one hand, the 
early-instrument movement hasn’t had 
such a firm hold since the early instru- 
ments were “contemporary.” Original- 
instrument performances have been at- 
tracting big audiences and, even more 
important, big record companies. Per- 
formances on early instruments are 
getting more and more competent, and 
the clarity of the early-instrument sound, 
especially in ensemble, is especially 
impressive on compact disc. 

Original instruments are also finding 
their way into later and later repertory: 
Roger Norrington’s Beethoven and 
Berlioz; Frans Briiggen’s brilliant Or- 
chestra of the 18th Century playing 
Rossini’s dazzling La gazza ladra Over- 
ture as the encore to its Boston concert 
this year. And better musicians, like 
Norrington, Briiggen, Andrew Parrott, 
and John Eliot Gardiner, are conducting 
those instruments. Gardiner’s full- 
blooded, operatic performance of Han- 
del’s Israel in Egypt with his English 
Baroque Soloists and Monteverdi Choir 
was one of last year’s strongest concerts. 

On the other hand, one of the surprises 
of the record industry's shift to compact 
disc is the huge number of reissues of 
historic performances. Early recordings 
by some of the greatest musicians of the 
century — Artur Schnabel, Joseph 
Szigeti, Pablo Casals, Béla Bart6k, Dinu 
Lipatti, Arturo Toscanini (a particularly 
remarkable set on Pearl of all his 1930s 
recordings with the New York 
Philharmonic), Guido Cantelli, Marian 
Anderson, Rosa Ponselle, Jussi Bjoerling 
— are suddenly available (some of them 
for the first time in this country). These 
are performances that are valuable not 
for their “authentic” style but for some 
deeper authenticity of expression and 
musical understanding. 

Last year, some of the best Boston 
performances of Baroque music were not 
on original instruments but had rather 
that older tradition of authenticity. Like 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, played by 
Craig Smith and the Emmanuel Music 
Group (Lorraine Hunt a profoundly 
affecting Dido) while Mark Morris and 
his company danced; or Handel’s 
Belshazzar, conducted with compressed 
intensity by David Hoose with the 
Cantata Singers (Hunt outstanding 
again, with the stupendous Jeffrey Gall 
as Cyrus). 

Neither modern instruments (witness 
Helmuth Rilling’s lifeless performance of 
Haydn's The Seasons with the BSO) nor 
early instruments. (witness Christopher 
Hogwood’s shapeless performance of 


Classical 


Haydn's The Creation with the Handel & 
Haydn Society) guarantee greatness. 
Roger Norrington’s early-instrument 
version of Mozart's Idomeneo was sup- 
posed to be the big event of the Boston 
Early Music Festival, but even with its 
fine cast and players, it didn’t tap the 
deepest resonances of Mozart's early 
masterpiece. Banchetto Musicale’s Magic 
Flute under Martin Pearlman, not part of 
the festival, was far richer. The festival's 








real high point was the intertse singirig : 


by the group Sequentia of the Planctus 
Mariae (Mary’s Lament), taken from two 
14th-century miracle-play manuscripts, 
though it was nearly undermined by the 
pretentious, Robert Wilson-ish staging. 

The most controversial event of the 
year had nothing to do with early music 
but everything to do with authenticity. 
Sergiu Celibidache, who can’t conduct 
American orchestras because they can’t 
afford all the rehearsals he demands, 
appeared with his own Munich 
Philharmonic. Their performances in 
Boston and Worcester were treated either 
as perversely self-indulgent or as pro- 
found revelations. “I wouldn’t want to 
hear it this way all the time,” more than 
one voice in the audience was heard 
remarking. “No danger of that,” say I. 
Celibidache’s slowly unfolding Brahms 
Fourth Symphony at Mechanics Hall was 
the single greatest live performance of a 
Brahms symphony I've ever heard. 

Ben Zander and the musicians of the 


Vladimir Horowitz 


Jane Struss with Victor Rosenbaum 


Authentic modern 
Contemporary playing that’s real art 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


Boston Philharmonic have over the years 
given us some of our greatest Mahler 
performances, and this year’s Mahler 
Fourth, with radiant soprano Jayne West 
in the last movement, was among their 
very best. The most exciting BSO concert 
should have been the one conducted by 
the Cleveland Orchestra's Christoph von 
Dohnanyi. But he didn’t hit it off with the 
players, and the flu finally forced him to 
cancel his remaining performances. 
There were a couple of lively debuts, 
however. Wagnerian Marek Janowski 
(the RCA Ring Cycle), substituting for 
Giuseppe Sinopoli, conducted two full- 
throated dramatic Wagner overtures. 
And Yuri Simonov (late of the Bolshoi 
Opera), substituting for Yuri 
Temirkanov, made a fine impression 
with Janatek and Tchaikovsky. 
Universal financial woes made 1989 a 
threatening year for opera. But against 
every prediction, Sarah Caldwell pulled 
off her entire season, and though it was 
not a season of the usual Caldwell 


experimentation (three of the four 
productions were revivals), the quality 
was remarkably high, especially in Der 
Rosenkavalier, with Dame Gwyneth 
Jones, Jeanne Ommerlé (an ecstatic 
Sophie), Delia Wallis, and veteran bass 
William Wildermann; William Fred Scott 
was the superlative conductor. Soprano 
Sarah Reese soaring through an Opera 
Company benefit performance of the 
Verdi Requiem was one more thing to be 
grateful to Caldwell for. 

Boston artists were largely responsible 
for the great opera event of 1989: the 
Craig Smith/Peter Sellars Mozart “Ring” 
at Purchase, New York. Here were all 
three of their Mozart productions (Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutte) in 
repertoire: exhausting but thrilling, even 
when. some things (especially in Don 
Giovanni) weren't entirely convincing. It 
now appears that Boston will finally get 
to see these important productions with 
their magnificent casts (Susan Larson, 
James Maddalena, Sue Ellen Kuzma, et 
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The best of the classical year 


1) Sergiu Celibidache and the Munich Philharmonic 
2) John Harbison: MacArthur Fellow 

3) Craig Smith, Emmanuel Music Group: Dido and Aeneas 
4) Leon Kirchner’s 70th Birthday Concert 

5) John Eliot Gardiner: Israel in Egypt 


Jeanne Ommerlé and Rolf Schulte: Kurtag’s Remembrance Noises 
Jane Struss and Victor Rosenbaum: Schubert's Winterreise 
Cantata Singers (David Hoose): Bach/Harbison/Schumann concert 
Boston Philarmonic (Ben Zander): Mahler Fourth Symphony 








al.) in the foreseeable future. Good luck 
and happy fund-raising to the new 
Boston Opera Theater! 

There were stimulating vocal recitals. 
Two American-music concerts at the 
MFA stand out: one with Sanford Sylvan 
and pianist David Breitman, one with 
Nancy Armstrong singing American 
popular songs. accompanied on early 
instruments (!) by Daniel Stepner and 
Laura Jeppesen. Jeanne Ommerlé (look- 
ing like a young Lotte Lenya with her red 
hair and austere tight black skirt) and 
superb violinist Rolf Schulte gave a hair- 
raising performance of Gyérgy Kurtag’s 
haunting Remembrance Noises in the 
lobby of the Wang Center. 

And mezzo-soprano Jane Struss 
moved us to tears (pianist Victor Rosen- 
baum offering strong support) in 
Schubert's Winterreise, performed on a 
snowy March evening at picturesque 
Stillington Hall in Gloucester. But no 
concert could have been as moving as the 
heartbreaking choruses from the Brahms 
Requiem sung by the Back Bay Chorale 
at the memorial service for conductor 
Larry Hill. 

One of the most satisfying events of 
1989 was the awarding of a MacArthur 
“genius” grant to composer John) 
Harbison (confirming what we've known 
all along). It was wonderful to hear Rose 
Mary Harbison play her husband's 
Violin Concerto with Craig Smith and 
the Emmanuel Orchestra, nine years 
after its world premiere at Emmanuel 
Church; to hear the first Boston per- 
formance of Harbison’s opera based on 
Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale (at least its 
second act); and to hear Harbison’s 1987 
Pulitzer Prize-winning The Flight into 
Egypt at a great concert (along with 
Bach’s Cantata BWV 26 and the 
Schumann Requiem) by the folks who 
commissioned it, David Hoose and the 
Cantata Singers. 

There were tw superlative concerts 
celebrating composer Leon Kirchner’s 
70th birthday, one with the birthday boy 
himself conducting his Harvard 
Chamber Orchestra, the other a 
sumptuously played chamber concert by 
Yo-Yo Ma, Lynn Chang, and Luise 
Vosgerchian. The New England Con- 
servatory had a week-long celebration of 
Sir Michael Tippett superbly organized 
by John Heiss, with the composer a 
delightful presence. 

Above all, 1989 was the year of the 
pianist. Russell Sherman gave an over- 
whelming performance of Mozart's dark- 
ly dramatic D-minor Concerto with Craig 
Smith at Emmanuel’s annual Mozart 
Birthday and AIDS Action Committee 
benefit and a magisterial Emperor Con- 
certo, at a day’s notice, with Seiji Ozawa 
and the BSO. His appearance on two 
entire segments of Channel 2’s 10 
O'Clock News with Christopher Lydon, 
including a discussion and a complete 
uninterrupted performance of 
Beethoven's Tempest Sonata, must be a 
TV landmark. 

There was also Garrick Ohlsson’s 
extraordinary Busoni Piano Concerto 
with Christoph von Dohnanyi and the 
Cleveland Orchestra (and chorus!). Ste- 
phen Drury’s breathtaking Prokofiev 
Third with Ben Zander and the Boston 
Philharmonic. And Benjamin 
Pasternack’s tremendous — and elo- 
quent — Rachmaninov Second with 
Ronald Knudson and the Newton Sym- 
phony. 

Yugoslavian pianist Dubravka Tomsic 
returned to America to open the Newport 
Festival and proved that it wasn’t the 
engineer who was responsible for her 
beautiful, shapely, heartfelt recordings. 
Luise Vosgerchian celebrated 31 years at 
Harvard (some of them as chairperson of 
the music department) with a concert 
consisting of Karel Husa’s powerful 
Second Sonata (“I can’t resist saying how 
grateful I am for the applause for this 
piece,” she told the audience, “in light of 
what's going on in Prague today”) and 
Schubert's opus posthumous B-flat 
Sonata, played with profound intimacy 
and gripping, large-scale continuity. 

And it was a privilege to hear 97-year- 
old Mieczyslaw Horszowski's youthful, 
all-singing, all-dancing performances of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Chopin at Longy. Even in the most 
brilliant bravura repertoire, the primary 
purpose of all these pianist was to serve 
their composers with conviction and 
humility. They are the authentic hope for 
the future of music. 





CD or not CD 


A little nostalgia for the death of vinyl 


by Clea Simon 


Imost all my music-loving 

friends share the memory of 

collecting singles. One recalls 
that the only way to stay on top of the 
dances — a teen imperative in the ‘50s — 
was to get the records of the same name. 
Another, somewhat younger, remembers 
the psychedelic singles-carrying boxes of 
the ‘60s — approximately eight by eight 
inches — that held an alphabetized 40 or 
so of the two-song, seven-inch 45s. 

A third, now an avid and careful 
collector, laughs as he tells of using a 
then-new singles stacker that threaded 
the disks together (minus their picture 
sleeves) for convenience, if not for 
longevity. My favorite singles memory 
involves buying them by the number at 
Woolworth’s (where they were charted 
the way Lauriat’s now charts bestsellers), 
choosing my weekly treat as much by the 
multi-colored labels as by the titles or 
rank. 

With this decade, however, a 30-year 
era ends. In the fall Billboard magazine 
reported that industry giant Warner Bros. 
will stop producing the seven-inch 
single. On November 26, the New York 
Times announced the imminent death of 
all vinyl records, noting that the purity, 
the visual appeal, and the reportedly 
monstrous profit margin of the compact 
disc are edging out all competitors except 
pre-recorded’ cassette tapes. Recording 
Industry Association of America figures, 
as quoted by the Times, report that in ‘89 
albums were outproduced 12 to one by 
cassettes and six to one by CDs, and that 
they accounted for only four percent of 
the value of recordings shipped by the 
larger record companies. 


No one who has even casually 
browsed through record stores this hol- 
iday season can deny the truth: albums 
are losing ground and singles are rare. I 
am in mourning. Maybe this dates me as 
much as my pronounced antipathy for 
thirtysomething, but for rock-music fans, 
the reasons are real. Rock and roll rose on 
the single. Hell, rock might not have 
survived at all without those little, brittle 
disks. 

Singles made rock and roll big because 
singles were cheap. I (and presumably 
millions of my counterparts) could rush 
out to buy the newest song that our 
favorite Dj, Cousin Brucie, inaugurated 
into his Top 10 each week on New York’s 
WABC (“Seventy-seven on your AM 
dial”). The Four Seasons’ “C’mon 
Marianne,” the Association's “Windy,” 
the Strawberry Alarm Clock’s “Incense 
and Peppermints” all moved in the 
seven-inch format. Granted, a lot of trash 
did, too, but at a dollar and change a pop, 
who cared? The industry must have 
loved this singles-worshipping, chart- 
watching phase that lasted well into the 
late ‘60s: it made a record-hungry con- 
sumer out of anyone within earshot. 

That was before FM radio took over in 
the ‘70s, and the album-oriented format 
(AOR) gained control. Initially more 
experimental than the tightly formatted 
“Top 10” stations, AOR had its open- 
door heyday. (Does anyone else re- 
member a short-lived quadraphonic rock 
station out of New York?) But AOR 
tightened its tenuous grip into a 
stranglehold by the middle of the decade. 
And whether it was radio’s rule or the 
still massive financial clout of the then- 


dinosaurs of rock (ELP, ELO, and, yes, 
the Rolling Stones and the Who), new 
groups didn’t get heard. 

Then singles started trickling in, saving 
the day again. Bands that couldn’t afford 
to press an entire vanity album, and 
newly emerging independent labels that 
didn’t have enough to risk, started 
releasing new songs as singles, or pack- 
ing three or four tunes onto the same 
seven-inchers for extended play (EP) 
singles. Loud and angry, these bands 
were too anti-commercial to get recorded 
any other way. The Buzzcocks started the 
second British invasion, as one of the first 
to press the new punk music (though 
they were always strongly pop oriented 
as well); they fitted four short and 
snappy tunes onto 1977's Spiral Scratch. 

Locally, independent labels like Ace of 
Hearts used this inexpensive medium to 
spread the word, capturing some Boston 
artists’ best work. In 1979, Ace of Hearts 
debuted with the Infliktor’s “Where'd 
You Get That Cigarette,” following up, in 
1980, with the now legendary 
Neighborhoods’ seven-inch of “Prettiest 
Girl.” Argue over quality, if you will, but 
these singles got new music on the radio 
and on home turntables again. 

Less than a decade later, vinyl was to 
rescue pop one more time as inner-city 
DJs improvised rhythms over manually 
manipulated turntables. Scratching and 
rapping exploded the 12-inch-single 
market. The ante was up — a good DJ 
had to have two decent turntables to play 
his tricks — but this equipment was still 
within the realm of affordability. 

And the fresh sound sources, the vinyl 
on those turntables, was still cheap. In 
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the New York Times, pop critic Jon 
Pareles pointed out that rap producers 
can still sample in the post-vinyl world, 
but that the technology required to graft 
from tapes and CDs is expensive. “Once 
again,” he wrote, “those who can’t afford 
the fancy gadgets will suffer.” The 
damage extends beyond DJs: as the 
music moves away from the street it, too, 
grows stale. 

Compact discs aren’t evil incarnate. 
Despite the horror stories — Pareles tells 
of bad remastering from original tapes 
that “botched” (his word) some late-’60s 
Miles Davis, and the monthly tipsheet 


International CD Exchange has warned - 


of some Jefferson Airplane releases 
mastered at the wrong speed — the 
pretty four-inch disks can offer excellent 
sound and longevity. But though prices 
have dropped somewhat over the past 
few years, CDs still retail in the Boston 
area for at least $14 new, at best $9 used, 
making every purchase a considered 
investment and turning the music that 
was once a necessity into a luxury. 
Pre-recorded tape, notorious for its short 
lifespan, has become the cheaper alterna- 
tive for the kids with boom boxes. But 
when you consider tape’s tangles, warp- 
ing, and the difficulty it presents in 
isolating a track, it can be only second best. 
Of course, the indies still exist and still 
(with the exception of Salem’s CD-only 
Rykodisc) focus on the less expensive 
medium of vinyl. Former Hiisker Dii 
frontman Bob Mould has even started his 
own Singles Only Label (SOL) to launch 
struggling bands that have limited re- 
sources and one or two great songs. 
These will be rarities, however, col- 
lected and treasured by the informed few. 
As the megaliths turn away from vinyl, so 
will most listeners. Maybe the economy 
will catch up, and $15 for a Boyz disc will 
seem no more to an 11-year-old than 
several quarters once did to me. If not, the 
industry has outraced the people. Music 
will be something to strive for, the 
property of adults and the elite, and that 
can’t bode well for rock and roll. a) 
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THE SEEDS OF LOVE 
ATURING “SOWING THE SEE -* Seek 
“WOMAN IN CHAINS” 
“ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG at ii 


6.99 Cass./11.99 CD 





6.99 Cass./11.99 CD. 


Britn 


@ sovsiv Hear 





6.99 Cass./11.99 CD 


NEIL YOUNG 


_ CALLOWAY FREEDOM 


ALL THE WAY 


including: 
* | Wanna Be Rich Love Circles 
Sir Lancelot All The Way 





7.99 Cass./11.99 CD 








RICHARD MARX GROVER WASHINGTON, JR. 
REPEAT OFFENDER * — TIME OUT OF MIND 


INCLUDES including: 
Satisfied @ Angelia ® Right Here Waiting Jamaica Protect The Dream 
Nothin’ You Can Do About !t Brand New Age Sacred Kind Of Love 


Split Second(Act ll, The Bar Scene) 
Gramercy Park 


Rock 

a. : History! 
/ Win a 
trip to 

New York 








7. 9 Cass./11.99 CD 7.99 Cass./11.99 CD 


to meet 














BOB DYLAN 
OH MERCY 


including 
Everything ts Broken Political World 
Where Teardrops Fall Most Of The Time 


a~ TINA TURNER 
Foreign Affair 





See store 


for details. 

















7.99 Cass./12.99 CD 


All Black 09 Classics 


329 ne) 


All Four Star Hits 
In 99 


«A Per CD 


LPs on sale where available. 


Select MCA Releases 


9778 102? 


Compact Dise Or 


sie 


Sale ends January 7, 1990. 


discount records 


**When it comes to music, come to us.”’ 


Harvard Square. 492-4064 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT SAM GOODY: 57 JFK Street, Cambridge _ 


39.0656.119 














HOT DOTS 





by Clif Garboden 








MONDAY 








SATURDAY 


12:30 Football. Pitt versus Texas A&M in the 
John Bowl. 





Small, and irma Vallecillo plus 8 Marilyn Home, 
clarinetist Richard Stoltzman, and Carlos 
ted on Monday at 11 p.m. on 


2:30 (8) Football Georgia s in the 
- versus Syracuse in 

4:00 (7) Basketball. Arkansas versus the University 

of Nevada at Las Vegas. 

6:30 (44) The Shoes of the Fisherman (movie ). 

a? Quinn and Laurence Olivier star in this 

968 adaptation of Morris West's novel about one 

for world peace. yr a 

This yeoman local ind- 

am recaps the highlights of 


in the Garden of Eden. 

st week. A celebration of kiezmer 

ing folk genre brought to this 
country by Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe 
— fea Boston's Klezmer Conservatory Band 


ork's ae. (Untit 9 p.m.) 
Bruins cle the Toronto 


Sir Edwin generous offer to assist; 
“The Property of a Lady” a gene nag der 
is Thomas into a blackmail plot when 
ry man finds some letters from Marone 
t Ceptain Ham 1140p m) finds + appehdy 
vant” (at mM. ras 
alous brother bad-moutinig Hudson 


je 

(Until 12:30 a.m.) 

10:00 (44) Miami’s New World Symphony. Re- 
peated from Friday at 9 p.m. 





SUNDAY 


10:30 a.m. (4) An ot the Wook? Our Program 
Change Notification of the Week Award goes to 
; “Delete: Love Boat. 
Insert: Stalin's Ghost.” (Until 11:30 a.m.) 
12:30 (7) Football. The Los ae Rams versus 
C wildcard game. 
: 8 Game (movie). Bob Newhart 
and ne Wilder star as two husbands who can't 
* of their boys’ night out even after the rest of 
stop showing up. (Until 3 p.m.) 
) Cold pe cam ng wih Dok Newhart 
Van Dyke 
aerupt town that tries to quit 





: Rumpole of the Bailey: Rumpole 
of ry Repeated from last week. 


Horace st the 


oe 
under som ¢ eae. — 
Battie, Frank Lopardo, and the Shinyukai Choir. 
(Until 12:30 a.m., AD 1990.) 
11 Mert Benny Hill Bash. WEXT has opted to pie 
eo and new new years out and in (respectively) 

Hill marathon. Benn oo isn't nanny, but 
soaa was 1989. (Until 
11:30 (5) Dick Clark’ 3 New Year's I Rockin’ Eve '90. 
Dick's in Times Square. Meanwhile Kirk Cameron 


and Growing Pains’ Lori aré at the 
Coconut Grove in Atos, wah 
‘ovided Michael be 


= ever think the 
ombardo? (Until 1 As: 
11:30 


10:00 a.m. (4) The Fiesta Bow! Parade. (Until 11 
stale a 


Pornte (oer in on Ghemat enh Tae oe 
AA ny pthc until 1:30 p.m 


py dng | 
pia versus Ohio State in the 
:30 (6) Football. Winois versus Virginia in the 


130 (7) Footbal Arkansas versus Tennessee in 
the Cotton Bowl 
4:30 (4) Football. Florida State versus Nebraska in 


eg 


s 


The ’90s. Catchy title. This weekly series 
showcase international film and video shorts — 
which, at least so far, were produced in the 
. (Until 10 p.m.) 
$30 G2) Woll Trap Selutes Victor 

Celebration. One of the 


gets 


Horne, and Buddy rieckett Until 1 pom Ye 
11:00 (2) On at Wolf Trap: Pianos 
Partners. Repeated from Saturday at 1 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


oe (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Pittsburgh 
pd ins. 

Nova: Countdown to the invisible Universe. 
views ‘om the IRAS satellite (launched in January 
86), which snoops around the cosmos in the 
infrared spectrum. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Born in East LA (movie). Cheech Marin 
| comedy a California 








plays a. 
finds love and value with | a 
it’s a lot better than it sounds. 
Matlin and dip oe Laurie. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The American Experience: Forbidden C: 
USA. A profile of Chinese-Americans who foug! t 
their way into mainstream America in the 1930s as 
recalled by troupers at a San Francisco nightclub. 
To be repeated on Wednesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 


p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Moods and Music. Louis Jourdan hosts a 
commentary on four manic: i ici 
— George Frederic Handel, 

Hector Berlioz, and Hugo Walt. ey 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Future Forum: A A 
saad ieinaind of tee told of Ub toons b te 





WEDNESDAY 


py ey dhe dc dy brea that 
tour of a British leech farm (which 
~ ol Gite tat Gaetan, look 
ingers 
London traffic. (Until 10 p.m. 
‘8 The American ( p.m.) 


) 
USA. Ret Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (38) Salvador (movie). A 1986 drama based on | 
the exploits of journalist Richard 











ge Ane wed (Se Bote Rumpole 
S02) My Rumpole faces , the judgment of Ms. 
Erskiné-Brown. (Until 10 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 


soe cee). Vn seer te Sent hen 
headed f space to find out 
to the first . Based on a 














Think Tree play at Axis Saturday. 


To place a listing: bring it or senc it to | istinas, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 at least one week before the issue in 








BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 








Immeicie and continuing su; port, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE servi\g Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPt for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


Clubs and cocktail lounges may make last- 


minute changes in their schedules of live music 
over the holiday weekend. Call ahead before 


stepping out. / 





. FRIDAY 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 


Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. Cail 


for information. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 North 
Market, Faneuil Hall, Boston. The Shoes, 





Tin€ CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Max Creek, Rick Danko, Jorma Kaukonen. 


"Shaughnessy. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Taylor Made. 


EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. One People, Happy Campers, 
Button Kings. 

GILREIN’S (506-791-2583), 802 Main St. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Dreams Made Flesh, 
the Visigoths, Helibent, Wow! Am | Tired. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St. New- 
buryport. The Bobby Watson Band. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 


PALACE (321-1660), 1500 bag Saugus. 
“Rock and Wrestling Revue,” with the Foxy 
Tossouts; “Male Encounter Show." 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. No live entertainment. 

PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Peari St, 
jae ay ai Provincetown Jug Band, the Tor- 


nado Brothers. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
. Paul Gerimiah. 











‘Boston's Best Sout Rockers” 
biel apd, gates 
9 piece Hom Band 

the eas 


BLACK WATER. JUNCT 1ON 


Fii., Jan. § 


R&B Guitarist Extraordinaire 
DUKE ROBILLARD 


Big Band Rock’ Sou! 
STEVE “I'm Huge" SMITH 


& THE NAKEDS 
Thurs., Jan. 11 
‘HEAVY METAL 


HORNS BAND. - 
—s.. Ave., -2191 


( 























r time ay hee baicon 
PIRANHA BROS 
and special guests 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
Fri. & Sot, Dec. 29 & 30 





New Year's Eve Party w 
maican 


Wed. & ., Jan. 3 & 4 





Fri., ¥en, Raver Jan. 5 & 6 


EXPRESSION | 
FINE JAMAICANFOOD SERVED EVERY ! 

















Saturday, Dec. 30 
untdown to the New Year 


win DHARMA BUMS 
and special guests 





It’ Rock of om ax age -7 
m- m 
$s The soe p p. 
CHRISTIAN 
DEATH 
d INKY SPOON 
maui IW wire 
mn , in 
JAMES RYAN and friends 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





Thursday, Jan. 4 
STONEHENGE 
SUBMISSIVE 
RISING SUNS 





Friday, Jan. 5 


NEIGHBORHOODS 
JOHNNY & THE JUMPER 
CABLES - CHLOROFORM KATE 





Coming for January 
1/6 the Neats; 1/12 the Raindogs; 1/13 
Dogzilila; W713 Rock of Al Ages 2 p.m. 

















Fri., Dec, 29 


ange 


The NEIGHBORHOODS 
VALKYRIE + PARADE + ZEN FRENZY 


Sat, Dec. 30 
MORGAN STU 
SURRENDER DOROTHY « The DELIRIANTS 
New Years Eve 


M LA BIM 
HULLABALLOO - AGENT 13 
Free t shirts, tapes, CDs - Call for details 
Thurs., Jan. 4 


FAITH 
CONTAGIOUS 


Fri., Jan. 5 
ROLL WITH IT 
AIS A+ JOHNNY GROOVE 
Sat, Jan. 6 
DUMPTRUCK 
TANKI FLIP + SPLIT RISK 
Sun., Jan. 7, 4-7 p.m. 
Jazz fusion 


THE GEORGE 
LEVAS GROUP 


; 1/13 IMMORTALS; 








/12 INCREDIBLE 
119 FLESH: 120 BXG HOT SUN 1/26 ULTRA ae 











‘AND THE 
BLUE TONES 


_ 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


as your host - musicians invited 








, Dec. 30 
11th HOUR BAND 





, Jan. 4 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES & 
BLUES AFTER DARK 


New YEARS EVE PARTY 


with Grammy Award Winner 


tu Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson 


th 


Just retuming from 5 week tour, Luther brings his Grammy Award 


Winnning Pcrformance to Harpers. Dance non stop into 


90's 


Hot & Cold Buffct Hats, Horns, Noiscmakcrs & A Split of Champagne. 
Doors Open at 8:00 
Tickets sold in advance at Harpers between 10am-2am 
and at the door $15 per pe: sun + $25 per couple 


Lé 
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ar 95 NECCO E Sj, BOSTON, 251 
MAX CREEK 
From THE BAND: RICK DANKO 
JORMA KAUKONEN 


__ Did. Mod Todd 


& THE SAVAGES 


with special guests BOOGALOO 
COMIC STRIP - ore a 
Special Guest M.C. WBCN’s Larry “ChaChi” Loprete 


a ©FARRENHEIT 
and special guests HEARTS ON FIRE 


ss00 


$10.00 


SS a 


NUWW) USIIREVUE 


PRIVATE evocx + , “LOST ANGELS 
SILVER ROSE - THE MISSIONARIES - THE LIKE 
$3.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


CLINIC - da pou BOUCHE 
THE REIGN - PRIVATE PARTS 
D. J. Mod Todd 


I 
= 
J 

7 
ee 

= 
e 
@ 


- 


$3.50 





“°° TWENX OLY OR Boston ROCKS presents 
HAPPY CAMPERS 


with DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR - CHLOROFORM KATE 
FREE PIZZA! courtesy of Sorento’s (D.J. Mod Todd 


‘HUMAN RIGHTS 


featuring fom BAD BRAINS: 
H.R. and EARL HUDSON 
with special ~~ BUFFALO TOM 


with special guests 
THE TEARS 


THRUST 
$4.50/5.50 


D.J. Metal Mike 


SOUTHSIDE JOHNNY & THE JUKES 
MINISTRY 
THE FOOLS 
PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
THE BRISTOLS 
MEAT PUF 
EDDIE McGR 


DOORS OPEN 8PM - POSITIVE LD. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - 
Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 














Friday, Dec. 29 © 7-10 p.m. © jazz 


Sat, Dec.30 * 7-9 p.m.* Andean Music 
Fortaleza 


Sundoy,Dec.31 ¢ 7:45 p.m.@ rock 
Seka ¢ The Eels » Beme Seed 
© Revolver * Kildevil Blues 
Monday, Jan. 1 © 7:45 p.m. ® jazz 
The Stan Strickland Quintet 
Tuesday, Jan..2 © 7:45 pm © rock 

¢ Lunk ¢ Beme Seed 


© The Bad Art Ensemble 
Weds, Jan,3 © 5:45 + m.® open mike 
Weds, Jan.3 ©8:45 p.m.® rock 
Ground Zero 


Thursday, Jan. 4 @ 4, leon! p. m. © rock 
Boys Make 














PAUL GERIMIAH 























GIGOLO AUNTS - KILLJOY 
Sat., Dec. 30 
THE BROS. KENDALL 


SCRUFFY THE CAT 
THE WISHMIAKS trom Pris Pano 
Advance tickets $10 sold at TT's 
Tues., Jan. 2 
UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 
DUCK AND COVER 
= wig 


COLD FINGER - ATOMIC CAFE + 
ONYX: BAG BOYS - 


Thurs., Jan. 4 
REBECCA LULU 
RAGING LEMMINGS « BALDINOS 


THE BOSSTONES 


SCATTERFIELDS * SAVAGE GARDEN 
Sat., Jan. 6 
THE BLOOD 
THE NATIVES « THE BLOODHOUNDS 
13 FROM NY: ANGEL and the DRUNKEN GODS with 


the NEATS; 1/15 PETER HIMMELMAN 
Concert Line : 492-BEAR 





Continued from page je 27 


Brothers. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett. St. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. 

RYLES (876-9330),. 212 Hampshire. St., Cam- 
bridge. Thin Ice, with Peter Calo, Bob Patton, 
Steve Hunt, Baron Browne, Ray Frieby. Dowty 


(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Chris 
Connor. 

kre ly rn i Alem nga 
Maynard. John ov and Revolution. 

THE TAM te 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. The 


TATNUCK SOOKSELLER AND SONS 
(508-756-7644), 647 Chandier St., Worcester. At 
8:30 p.m., Jane Miller. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 5 p.m., 
free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., “Fi 

with cabaret singers Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson. 

T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0062), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. The Zulus, Gigolo 
Aunts, Killjoy. 

VINCENT’S (986-4000), at Lombardo’s, exit 5A 
off Rte. 128, Randolph. Calliope. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Uprising. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Steve 
Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Bill Topper Group. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-6651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Miriam Hyman and Friends. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. The Invented Thing 
Quartet, the Psycho-Folk Flying Freak Show with 


Chad Crumm. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
Bebedelis. 








patch. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Carol 
0" ‘ 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. C-Jammers. 
Childhood, Daisy Train. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Sugar Ray and the 
Bluetones. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 


Miss Xanna Don’t and the Willin’ play at Johnny. D’s Thursday. 


Band. 

JOSYLN’S, Sudbury. Steve Tapper/Audie 
Bridges Quartet. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Nauna's Basement, the 
Amazing Mudsharks, Fun House. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri; the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. in Julien: pianist “David 
Croham. 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Gina Lombard and Richard DeLuca. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 


NIGHTST 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PALACE, Saugus. ‘Male Encounter Show.” 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. Eight to the Bar. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. At 5 p.m., 
Steve Wilson; at 9 p.m., Kevin Connolly. 

THE RAT, Boston. Dharma Burns. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Thin ice, with Peter ‘Calo, 
Bob Patton, Steve Hunt, Baron Browne, os 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Hicks and 


Revolution. 

THE TAM, Brookline. The Chili Brothers. 
TATNUCK BOOKSELLER AND SONS, 
Worcester. At 8:30 p.m., Raymond Gonzalez and 
Amy Malkoff. ‘ 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 5 p.m., free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., 
“Rememberings,” with cabaret singers Mike 
Paiter and Lynne Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Cavedogs, the Brothers Kendall, the Button 


Kings. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheriés 
Bar: the Steve Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. 
a gel a Alexis Boilley; at 








See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's .Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night” party, with WFNX's top 
101 songs of the decade. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

with violinist Garrett Fuchbach and cellist Scott 


Hardy. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 2 p.m., blues jam 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs; at 9 p.m., Destino 


Group. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Farrenheit, Hearts on 
Fire, Shoot Shoot, the Threats. 

CLUB Il, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim, Hullabaloo, 
COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. Tidewater Dis- 
patch. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Carol 


O'Shaughnessy. 
DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 


i 





Se 


Brockton. Reason to Live. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. New Year's Eve party, 
poh mg toons 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Ed Vadas and the 
Fabulous 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. Well 


GROUND ZERO (482-0548), 512 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge. “Enter the 90s,” with DJ Paul V. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 


Entourage. 

LE MERIDIEN, Bostoh. in Cafe Fleuri at 11-a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. E 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Didi Stewart and 
Friends. In the Charles Ballroom: Rebecca Parris 
Quartet and Everett Longstreth’s Boston Name 
Band. in the Bennett Street Cafe: Calypso 
Hurricane. Call for information about combina- 


PALACE, Saugus. New Year's Eve party and 
buffet, with Tavares, Michael J's inn Crowd. 

PARADISE, Boston. ‘Til Tuesday, the Immortals. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. Johnny 


Copeland. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 
RAT, Boston. At 4 p.m., Christian Death, 


THE 
hay Speen. Requiem in White. At 9 p.m. inthe — 








Bar: the Art Mathews Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 








Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Root Cigar, Robi and 
John, the Bag Boys (acoustic). 
RYLES, Cambridge. 


Mark 


: Bruce Bartlett 
Trio. 

UNION STREET RESTAURANT (964-6684), 
107R Union St., Newton Center. Crash Landing. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 








LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 
and siterna- 


. A 4 pm. 
pianist Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla 
Quartet. 


Jazz All-Stars. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Leo Quintero 


Group. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 








AXIS, Boston. Volcano Suns (over-18). 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 


Ribs. : 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Human Rights, with 
H.R. of the Bad Brains. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Black Water Junction. 
GROG, Newburyport. The Bottom Dollar Biues 


Band. 

JOHNNY 0’S, Somerville. Ange! Train, Miss 
Xanna Don't and the Willin’. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Ai Vega 


Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. “Neco Factory,” with 
DJs Peter Connolly and Paul Cheever. 


Jazz All-Stars. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Lucio Godoy 


Group. 
THE STICKY WICKET (506-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 


Band. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6 p.m., free cabaret show. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at § p.m., David Crohan. 








Plainfolk. 

THE RAT, Boston. The Neighborhoods. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tito Puente Latin 
Jazz All-Stars. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman John- 
son Quartet. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the 
First Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Bill 
Morrissey, Chris Smither. 


OMEDY 





FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Tony V, Jim Flaherty, Orrin Star. 





124 Boylston St, Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos improv Company, Todd Parker, Graig 


Fitzsimmons. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 


comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Kenny Rogerson, Nick DiPaulo. 
STEVIE 0’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, Larry Myles. 

STICKY WICKET PUB (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., Sue McGinnis, 


Frank Santorelli. 
STVVCHeRD 4404-6008), 096 Beacon St. Boston. 
Call for information. 





SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Tony V, Jim Flaherty, Orrin 


Star. 
CLUB SURRENDER (894-8767), 144 Moody St., 
Continued on page 24 
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Continued from page 23 

Waltham. At 11 p.m., Skidsie, Boomer, Tucker, 

and Toots. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisier, 
Donovan. 


Mike . 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham, Graig 
Fitzsimmons. 


GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:36 p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, Nick 


DiPaulo. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Frank Santorelli, Chris Zito, Dan 


Reddington. 
STEVIE 0’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Bob 


SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8 and 
10:30 p.m., Joy Behar. Reservations required. 
COMEDY CONNECTION. 


Jimmy Smith, Jackie Flynn. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
11 p.m., New Year's Eve party with Dick Doherty. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., grand-opening shows, with Mike 
McDonald, Mike Donovan, Brian Kiley (over-18). 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, George 
MacDonald, Chance Langton. 

Seon Middleton. At 8 p.m., “All-Headliner 








STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Anthony Clark, Sue McGinnis (sec- 
ond show only), Kevin Flynn. =~ 


MONDAY 


pan en Nig aay Hie sre sre spe gg 








Clark. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin. 
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TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Louie C.K., Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. To be an- 
nounced. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Tom Clark, Louie C.K., Frank 
Santorelli. 








WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Loule C.K., Rich Gustus: 
COMEDY-CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Chris Zito. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonahi, Steve Bulyga, Louie C.K., 
0.J. Hazard. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Brian Frazier. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Louie C.K., Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
J.J. Wright. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Paul D'Angelo, Louie C.K., 
Mark Rossi. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn, Grant 
Taylor. 














FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
addresses 


numbers and . 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Mike Donovan, Louie C.K., Rich Gustus. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos improv Company, Tom 
Dunham, Todd Parker. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, Vinnie Favorito, Mark 
Rossi. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Denis Leary, Jay Charbonneau. 





ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Hyatt Regency, Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 









































p.m. at the Days inn Hotel, exit 22 off Rte. 1 
Newton. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 





Around the corner from Fenway Park. 
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THE SWITCH 


VOODOO DOLLS MISSING FRIDGE 
P LULLABY - BACKNIFE SFI THE FEDERATION 
; oS CLOSE ENOUGH 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, r 
Lynnfield. Admission $6; call 899-3900. ee HUNGER MOON 
Y . VE f PEASANT 


THURSDAY 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 
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KENNY ROGERSON 
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2 Shows 8:00 & 10:00 





The Nutcracker, performed by Boston Ballet, ends Sunday. 


Continued from page 25 
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PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


BOSTON BALLET The Nutcracker 
through Sun. at the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow and at 6:30 p.m. on Sun. Matinees 
begin at 2 p.m. today and tomorrow. Tickets 
$19.50-$46.50; call 931-2000. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


See the Phoenix's” “First Night Companion” 
supplement for-igtormation about dance per- 
formances included in the citywide New Year's 
Eve celebration. 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
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NEW YEAR'S 
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100 Warrenton 














482-0930 


Superb Dinner Show Available 








FRIDAY 


CalArts DANCE ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Cristyne Lawson, performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
Blackman Auditorium, North- 





Northeastern University. Tickets $12.50; call 
437-2247. 


VENTS 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 

St., oe. Conrtien. Free; call 354-8807. 

“YOUNG INVENTORS’ WORKSHOP COMPETI- 








museum is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Children 
under 14 compete by creating “dream cars” 
from recycled materials at the museum. Trophies 
for “Car of the Future,” “Hottest Sports Car,” 
“Most Practical Family Car,” and “Most Original 
Recreational Car” are awarded at 2 p.m. 
tomorrow. Admission $4, $2 for students and 
seniors; call 522-6140. 

“INVENTION DAYS” gives kids materials to 
build their own toys today and tomorrow at the 
Computer Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
The museum is open Tues. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. The special exhibition includes 
demonstrations by one-of-a-kind robots, includ- 
ing one that skis. Admission $5, $4 for students 
and seniors; call 423-6758. 

“THE CHRISTMAS REVELS” celebrate the 
winter solstice at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Performances begin at 8 
p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. tomorrow. This year 
the celebrations have a Victorian theme and 
include the melodrama ‘The Sorry Tale of Jacob 
Marley.” Performers include the Dingley Bell 
Dancers, the Pudding Lane Waits, the Tot- 
tenham Town Criers, and the Pinewoods Morris 
Men. Tickets $10.50-$18.50, $7.50-$15.50 for 
children; call 621-0505. 

ICE SCULPTURES are created from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. today through Sun. on the Frog Pond, 
Boston Commmon, Boston. Professor George 
Greenamyer and students from the Mass. 
College of Art use 50 tons of ice to create a 
presentation entitled Frozen Shadows. Free; call 
232-1555, x242. 





SATURDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's writing 
, Cambridge. 





T.S. Eliot's “A Journey of the Magi” and Truman 
Capote’s “A Christmas Memory” at 12:15 p.m. 
at the King’s Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., 
Boston. Terrence Vaughan is the guest reader. 
Free; call 523-1749. 


an open support group for lesbians of color at 7 
p.m., and an open discussion for incest survivors 
at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 





FRIDAY 





“FIRST NIGHT,” the 14th annual arts festival, is 
held throughout the city today, culminating with 
the official countdown to midnight at the Custom 
Tower and a fireworks display over Boston 
Harbor. See the Phoenix's ‘First Night Compa- 
nion” supplement for complete information. 
OTHER “FIRST NIGHTS.”. “First Night New 
Bedford" culminates with a fireworks display 
over the harbor; call (508) 991-6200. “First Night 
New Hampshire” includes 152 performances at 
sites in downtown Concord, “NH; call (603) 
224-1411. 

25 


downtown ; 
Arts at (413) 584-7327. "it Night Worcester” 
features arts performances throughout | the 
downtown area; call (508) 799-1294. “New 


Maine Arts at (207) 772-9012. 
“CELEBRATE WITH JAZZ,” a New Year's Eve 
party with dancing and a buffet, begins at 9 p.m. 
at the Arbor House, 131 Morton St., Jamaica 
Plain. Performers include Andre Ward, Renais- 
sance, and Michelle-Bishop. Tickets $25; cali 
524-8080. 

ICE SCULPTURES. See listing for Fri. 








a buffet from 3 to 6 p.m. at 550 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 868-5620. 


TUESDAY 


CONCERNED FATHERS, a support group for 
families after separation, holds its monthly 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, 15 St. Paul’s St. Brookline. Topics 
include child-custody regulations. Free; call 


WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a meeting for lesbian 
partners and ex-partners of incest survivors at 7 
p.m., a bisexual women's rap at 7:30 p.m., and a 
Women for meeting at 8 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a meeting of Healing 
Throuugh Art for incest survivors at 7 p.m., a 
discussion for lesbian survivors of child sexual 
abuse at 7 p.m., and a writer's support group at 
7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 


THURSDAY 


THE BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY'S IBM:PC 
Users’ Group meets at 7:30 p.m., with meetings 
of special interest groups at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Mass. Bay Community College, 50 Oakiand St., 
off Rte. 16, Wellesley Hills. PC Computing 
magazine's awards for the Most important 
Products of 1989 are announced at the meeting. 
Free; call 964-2547. 

“THE KING’S ENGLISH” presents readings from 




















FENCING DEMONSTRATION begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Academy of Fencing, 125. Walnut St., 
Watertown. The foil, epee, and sabre are the 
“weapons” used in this Olympic sport. Free; call 
926-3450. 


“SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE” OPEN HOUSE, a 
meeting of environmentalists, feminists, and 
I critics,” runs from 5:30 to 7 p.m. 
at 897 Main St. (above Toscanini's), Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-0370. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a 
Birthmothers meeting at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“16TH ANNUAL BUDWEISER WORLD OF 
WHEELS” is open from 5 to 11 p.m. today, from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. tomorrow, and from 11 a.m-to 
8 p.m. on Sun. at the Bayside Exposition Center, 
exit 15 off the Southeast Expressway, 
Dorchester. The exposition features hundreds of 
custom vehicles, an exhibition of new motor- 
cyles, and celebrity appearances. Admission $8, 
$3 for children six to 12; call 536-1782. 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


ORGANIST PAUL FLECKENSTEIN performs 
novelty songs from the Romantic period at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 














SUNDAY 





formances included in the citywide New Year's — 
Eve celebration. 


Cambridge, begins at 9 p.m. at Memorial Hall, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge. The event features excerpts from Johann 
Strauss Jr.'s Die Fledermaus, periormed by 
Robert , Priscilla Ganley, and 
Michael Caimes. Tickets $30 and $40; call 
497-5042. 

BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, performs at 
10:15 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $24-$65; call 266-1492. 


MONDAY 


BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs a “First Day 
Gala” at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Program includes Han- 
del’s Water Music Suite in F, Bach's Concerto for 
Two Violins in D, and Vivaldi’s O qui coeli. Tickets 
$12-$22; call 876-7777. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with con- 























ductor Klaus Tennstedt, Bruckner's 
Symphony No. 8 in an open rehearsal at 7:30 
p.m. tonight at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Regular performances begin at 8 p.m. 
tomorrow, Sat., and next Tues. and at 2 p.m. on 
Fri. Tickets $17-$45, $9.50 for rehearsal; call 
266-1492. 








p.m. he Lng Shel of Mose, 2 Gren 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY 

for Wed. 





FRIDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 








POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


“WAYNE TOUPS’ CAJUN CHRISTMAS,” a 
payne wybe: meek p oy out 
at 8 p.m. at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 
East Merrimack St., Lowell. The concert is a 
fundraiser for the Lowell Folk Festival. Tickets 
$12.50; call (508) 454-2854. 

IN 2 DEEP and Sweet Surrender perform new 
prt api “eating fn i 

11 Beech St., Framingham. Admission $4. : call 


THE ENSEMBLE OF THE KLEZMER ‘CON- 
SERVATORY BAND performs at 2 p.m. and 
Standard Procedure performs at 7 p.m. at the 
Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 

patel myst tr my pa at 











SATURDAY 


pcnen nce secant ae ae we at 
the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Cajun food available before the 
concert. Tickets $18.50 and $20.50; call 
625-1084. 
GUITARIST HARVEY REID performs at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Saturday Night in Marblehead cof- 
feehouse, Church of St. Andrew, Rite. 114, 
Marblehead. Admission $4; call 639-1969. 
MAGGI SCOTT performs at 2 p.m. and the 
Metropolitan Saxophone Quartet performs at 7 
p.m. at the Mail at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 








SUNDAY 


“ALL-AGES NEW YEAR'S EVE EXTRAVA- 
GANZA,” featuring music by Phish and the 
Ululators, begins at 8 p.m. in the World Trade 
Center exhibition hall, 164 Northern Ave., Com- 
requested, Tickets $13.50; call (800) 382-8080. 
LITTLE JOE COOK AND THE THRILLERS 
perform at a New Year's Eve party at 9:30 p.m. at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston Sponsored by Learning 
Adventure magazine. Tickets $45; call 262-6909. 
REEL WORLD performs bivegrass, swing, and 
country music at 8 p.m. at John Henry's Hammer 
Coffeehouse, First Unitarian Church, 90 Main 





St., Worcester. Free with Worcester First Night 
button; call (508) 757-2155. 

THE RAY SANTIS! DUO performs at 2 p.m. at the 
Mali at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


TUESDAY 


PIANIST HENRY FRANCIS performs at 12:15 
p.m. at the CityPlace performance area, 8 Park 








Phish play at the World Trade Center Sunday. 








WEDNESDAY 


DENNIS PEARNE AND THE ELASTIC WASTE 
BAND perform at 9 p.m. at the Naked City 
Coffeehouse, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Ad- 
mission $3; call 254-4478. 

PIANIST HENRY FRANCIS. See listing for Tues. 








THURSDAY 


PIANIST HENRY FRANCI6. See listing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 











BOOK DISCUSSION of Ellen Glasgow's Barren 
Ground begins at 6 p.m. at the West End Branch 
Library, 151 Cambridge St., Boston. Free; call 
523-3957. 





NOEL HENRY IRISH SHOWBAND performs a 
benefit concert for St. Francis House at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Boston irish Social Club, 119 Park St., 


form at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, Ate. 106, 
Kingston. Sponsored by the South Shore Folk 
Music Club. Admission $10; call 585-7557. 

PIANIST HENRY FRANCIS. See listing for Tues. 

















WEDNESDAY 


JESSE LEE KERCHVAL jeads from her novel 
The History of the Church in America at 3:30 p.m. 
in the Gilman Room of Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
College, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8212. 

LITERARY CLUB DISCUSSION, sponsored by 
Centerpoint: Boston's Center for Jewish Adults, 
meets at 7:30 p.m. at the Colorado Public 
Library, 10 Brookline West, Brookline Village. 
Amos Oz's Black Box is discussed. Admission 
$3; call 566-5946. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of Chaim Potok's The 
Chosen begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Fields Corner 
Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 








THURSDAY 


PERFORMANCE ARTIST/WRITER HOLLY 

HUGHES reads from her work-i 

“Dead Meat,” at 8 p.m. at the Institute of 

Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 

paca met ae ase ; Call 
152. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of Ralph Ellison's invisible 

Man begins at 7 p.m. at the Brighton Branch 

Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 

782-6032. 


BOOK DISCUSSION of Honore de Balzac’s Le 
Pere Goriot begins at 7 p.m. at the Jamaica Plain 











Free; call 547-1497 for prefecture brunch 
reservations. 





TUESDAY 


BALLET DANCER JENNIFER GELFAND, who 
played the Sugar Plum Fairy in Boston Ballet's 











at the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washing- 
ton St, Boston. Admission $1.75, $1.25 for 
seniors; call 482-6439. 


ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 


“WAYNE TOUPS’ CAJUN CHRISTMAS,” a 
ery ban orl somal yee thom 
at 8 p.m. at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 
East Merrimack St., Lowell. The concert is a 
fundraiser for the Lowell Folk Festival. Tickets 
$12.50; call (508) 454-2854. 


SATURDAY 


“DINOSAURS AND MORE,” a children's concert 
to benefit the Fearless Hearts Scholarship Fund, 
begins at noon at the fountain area of Lafayette 














Dinosaurs and More. The Fearless Hearts Fund 
meets the needs of homeless children living with 
families in shefters. Free admission, donations 
requested; call (508) 897-0717. 


FRIDAY 


NOEL HENRY IRISH SHOWBAND performs a 
benefit concert for St. Francis House at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Boston irish Social Club, 119 Park St., 
West Roxbury. St. Francis House is a refuge for 
the homeless. Tickets $10; call 725-3485. 

















mag wey 


Happy New Year! 


Tues., Jan. 2 
STEVE LATINER | 


Every Wednesday >, THE FRINGE 
Thurs., Jan 4 
JANE MILLER GROUP 


Fri. & 5&6 
BEN MUTCHLER 


Boston's trad kings wind down 






















year with a warm 








Steppin’ Out? 
‘Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix C lassifieds 
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Add some 
new flavor 
to your 
Sunday 
with the 
Jazz Brunch. 
Join host 
Jeff Turton 
for a blend 
of styles and 
sounds sure 
to please 


| all tastes. 
| ® 





Sundays 
10 AM to 3PM 


exclusively on 





The Jazz Brunch. 
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I TR CORA NNR TIE ESERIES‘ B 


Indian Carpet, part of the MFA’‘s “Textile Masterpieces - 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 

First Thursday," a monthly open house at eight 
Newbury Street galleries, runs from 6 to 9 p.m. 
on Jan. 4. Refreshments afe served, and many 
artists and gallery owners are available for 
questions. Participants are: Andrea Marquit Fine 
Arts. the Eclipse Salon Gallery, Maraschino “Art 
to Wear", the Morgan Gallery, the Metropolis 
Gallery, the Newman Gallery, Paul Sorota Fine 
Arts, and the Randall Beck Gallery. 





A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 29: “Menage a cing," multi-media 
exhibition by five artists. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Contemporary crafts by American artisans. 
Through Dec. 30: “Jerry Berta's Diner Show," 
ceramic models of roadside restaurants with Art 
Deco facades and detailed interiors. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 3: “Works on Paper,” a group show 
including works by Milton Avery, Bernard Chaet, 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Open 
Jan. 4, 6-9 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Figurative 
Abstraction: Landscape, Still Life, Personage,” a 
group show. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 6: “Small Works,” an 
exhibition of sculptures and paintings, shown 
jointly with the Vera Gallery. 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
Third Annual Artists Retrospective. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 24: “Small 
Works/Multi-Media,”” by local artists Joseph 
Barbieri, Lisa Houck, Joanna Kao, Pier 
Gustafson, Louis Risoli, and Robert Baart. 


THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Dec. 30: annual show and sale by the 
Northeast Connecticut Artists Guild. 

ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg. 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: paintings and ceramic 
jewelry by Naava Piatka; and photographs, 
clocks, ceramics, jewelry, and hand-painted 
clothing by other artists. 

ATLANTIC CENTER FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(508-356-0038), 39 South Main St., Ipswich. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 31 
“Scenes from the Atlantic Region,’ a photogra- 
phy and art exhibit featuring scenes from eastern 
Canada and northern New England. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 10: works by Cameron Shaw. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 13: “Festivities: Paintings, 
Sculpture, and Works on Paper from the Years 
1909-1989," including a drawing by Alexander 
Calder, a watercolor by Charles Demuth, and a 
paper-maché juggler by Eugenie Gershoy. 
BLACK GOOSE RESTAURANT (720-4500), 21 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m,-10 
p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Through 
Feb. 1: Jack Duniea's black-and-white oil paint- 
ings of famous characters and modern-day 
heroes. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon. 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: works by 
Austrian architect Adolf Loos 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 2: “Sugar Plum Festival,” 
featuring interactive life-size puppets, a neon 
piano, and live performances. 

BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), Government 
Center, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. In 
the Bostonian Gallery, eighth fi., through Dec. 29: 
Suzanne May's black-and-white photographs of 
now-dismantied sections of the elevated Orange 
Line. In the Scollay Square Gallery, plaza level, 
through Dec. 29: works on paper by Pam 
Bernard and oil paintings by Caroline Taggar:. 
BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 30: “Inspired by Nature,” wildlife 


paintings by Siddhia Hutchinson. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Hampshire and 
Portiand Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight, Sat. 1p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: paintings and sculpture by Beth 
Palmer. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 
(262-8551), 30 ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: 
paintings by Anne Tatlock and photographs by 
Michael Jacobson-Hardy and Dr. Hugh Tatiock. 
CENTERPOINT (566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., 
Suite 1G, Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 

Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Feb. 28: works by 
israeli-American artist Mickie K' 

including illuminated ketubot (marriage 
certificates), mizrahim (wall ornaments), and 
calligraphy. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury Si., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 13: “Holiday Invitational 
Show,” paintings and sculpture by Society 
members. 

CROMA GALLERY (235-6230), Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Contemporary American va and decorative 


30: art jewelry by 

enamelist Marianne Hunter. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Celebrate with Art,” works in 
fiber, jewelry, and other media. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Open Jan. 4 
until 9 p.m. Through Dec. 29: paintings by Evelyn 
Gandolfi Berde. Jan. 2-31: abstract paintings by 
Susan Entin 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS, Blanchard Trust Gallery (508-371-0820), 
40 Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12: “Small Works,” a group show. 
FINE ARTS WORK CENTER (508-487-9960), 24 
Peari St., Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 5: paintings by Garry Mitchell. 
FLEURY GALLERIES (542-8999), 49 Meicher St., 
5th fl., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 14: exhibition of Martha's Vineyard land- 

. including photographs by Alison Shaw 
and 


paintings by Allen Whiting, 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 


(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 


Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues:-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Stars,” an exhibition of 


Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: fap am 
Gallery small-scale 


Washington. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 


Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
by Howard Kline. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St, Harvard Sq., a. Thurs.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. ae a 31: “Season of 
Returning Light," a group show. 

KAJ! ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31: “December Show 1989,” a multi-media 
group exhibition with concerts and poetry 


readings. 
KENNEDY STUDIOS (267-6589), 167 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Mon. and 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Back to Life,” oil-paintings by Martha 
Glinski with musical influences. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston, Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30: ‘Strangely Painted Furniture and Other 
Things,” works by Chris Maxedon. Jan. 3-28: 
pastel drawings by Barbara Steen-Elton, with 
African textiles as still-life subjects. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m, Through Dec. 30: “Parallels,” sculpture and 
works on paper by Linda Ross and Dean 
Nimmer. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m: Open Jan. 4 until 9 p.m. Call for exhibition 
information. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call for hours. Through 
Jan. 9: abstract paintings by Peter Bregoli. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: new works by Tim 
Harding, furniture by John McNaughton, and 
beaded sculpture and jewelry by Joyce C. Scott; 
jewelry by Earl Pardon and sculpture by Thomas 
Uebelherr; and a group show by gallery artists. 
MONMOUTH GALLERY (277-7334), Church of 
Our Saviour, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Dec. 31: retro- 
spective of watercolors, monoprints, and 
etchings by Dorinda Burrows. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Open Jan. 
4 until 9 p.m. Glass sculptures by Tom Patti and 
works by Andy Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David 
Hockney, Jim Dine, and Frank Stella. Through 
Jan. 18: obsidian sculpture by Roger Dane. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jan. 4 until 9 
p.m. Works by French and American im- 
pressionists. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30. p.m. 
Through Jan. 6: “Invitational Small Paintings” 
show. Through Feb. 10: “American as 
Furniture: The New England Contingent,” 
show of contemporary furniture in pes ont 
with an exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Batteries Not 
Included,” ads with holiday themes. Jan. 2-31: 
“It's the Real Thing,” an exhibition of advertise- 
ments for Coca-Cola. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
“Exotic Adornments: 


Jewelry 

items from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St. Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe 


PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 


building blocks. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Open Jan. 4 until 9 p.m. Through Jan. 13: “Sea 


days 11:30 a.m.-1:30 am. 
Through Dec. 31: original works by Brian Adams. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 


3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
“Holiday Collection '89," old and new works of 
art costing less than $750. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb: annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, and pastels priced under $25,000. 
WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 6: etchings, lithographs, 
monoprints, and woodcuts by members of the 
Experimental Etching Studio of Boston; and “Up 
Against the Wall,” editorial cartoons by David 
Hitch of the Worcester Telegram and Gazette. 


MUSEUMS 


Museums and libraries may have different 
schedules during the week between Christmas 
and New Year's Day. Call ahead before stepping 
out 








ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 14: 17th annual exhibition by the Boston 
Printmakers; and a fragment collage by Ikuko 
Burns. 


BLITHEWOLD GARDENS AND ARBORETUM, 
(401-253-2707), Ferry Rd., Bristol, Ril. Grounds 
open through on Dec. 30 from noon to 8 p.m. 
Admission $5, $2 for children. “Winter Wedding: 
A Romantic Christmas at Blithewold” features 
holiday decorations and wedding finery from 
1910-20. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture 
tours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 
a.m. Through Dec. 31 in the Research Library: 
exhibition marking the 175th season of the 
Handel & Haydn Society; in the Wiggin Gallery: 
“Play Ball,” featuring photos of Babe Ruth, Ted 
Williams, Dizzy Dean, and other baseball greats. 
Through Jan. 4 in the Wiggin Gallery: ° "Bomerd 
Chaet: Five Decades of Drawing.” 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
pe an post-office games, and other postal 


Communes MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. “Winter 
ing through Dec. 30 at 1 and 2 p.m. The museum 
includes a Japanese house, a comic-strip- 
making station, and art by local children reflect- 
ing their ideas on the future. ‘Ahead to the Past” 
features a depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. Through Jan. 7: “The RECYCLE Gallery 
of Industrial Art.” Sun. from noon to 4 p.m.: 
mask-making workshop with recycled materials. 
Admission $2, free with First Night button. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 28: “Samuel Butler: 

* with albums, photographs, and 
wet plates by the author of The Way of All Flesh. : 
COMMONWEAL 


Mon.-Fri. 9am.5p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 














and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 


192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5.p.m. 


sculptures. : “Delicate Ac- 
cessories: Silver Tea Services from the Per- 


i 


Collection 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. The 
museum is housed in a Greek Revival building by 
architect Robert Mills. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: ‘Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 


that seem to defy gravity, by eight New England 
artists; “Photographs by 
from the Permanent Collection,” views 


Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 


(266-5152), 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4,.$3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 





in Time: The Situationist 1957-72, 
an exhibition of works by avant-garde European 
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for children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 
p.m. JFK photographs, audio-visual presenta- 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri..10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 
6-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent 
collection includes a holography exhibit and 
American and European paintings. 


MUSEUM OF TEXTILE 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. ‘Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America,” 
Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
Children, free for all on Sat: until noon. Introduc- 
tory walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
on Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk’’ 
begins at noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. ‘Tea and Music” is 
served at 2:30 p.m. Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies 


d 
i 
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“Icons of American Art.” Wed. at 6 p.m.: gallery 
talk on “American Portraits: Facts Behind the 
Faces.” 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 7: “A Turn of the Century Christmas.” 


: 
a 
: 


227-3235 for information about programs for the 


hearing-impaired. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69," with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
jazz, begins Fri-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors, “The Great Barrier Reef,” a film 
about the underwater world off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 





2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Fri. 
at 6 and 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. 
to. 9 p.m.; and on Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. “Chronos,” by the director of 


Koyaanis- 
‘gatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m., Fri. at 6 and 10 


p.m., and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
Planetarium 


Sun. at 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
“Cosmoscope” returns on Jan. 2, with shows 
Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m. and an 
additional show on Fri. at 7 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- 
American % 


“Sharks,” a week of special films and exhibits. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 
artists, and antique quilts. Through Dec. 31: ‘On 
the Wall,” contemporary quilts from the North- 
west 


NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
Exhibitions on , endangered species 
and other animals, and a 1 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 


contemporary 

ings by Kim Teirlynck. 

— Newtonville Branch (552-7162), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville, Mon.-Fri. 9:30 am:-§ p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Jan. 
2-30: ‘Seascapes of the Northern Seaboard,” by 
Jinda Mahoney. Reception Jan. 4, 7:30-8:45 p.m. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 


divisible? images of Black Americans: 
1934-1967, by Norman Rockwell.” 


East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 


a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Dec. 30- 
Feb. 18: “The Great American Comic Strip.” 
ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 


$2, $1 for students and seniors. Through Jan. 7: 


(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Ad., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
Continued on page 30 
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SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 29, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


AXU DINING ROOM NOW OPE 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420 102 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
ing in Red Sox lot after ae tab a samen) 





NEW AND USED 
‘COMPACT DISCS - RECORDS - CASSETTES 
hate KINDS OF MUSIC 
WE WiLL PAY YOU TOP DOLLAR FOR 
“Semees oe oe 
SHOWS, R& 


WE BUY 
AND SELL 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


353-0693 


SOME PICK-UPS AVAILABLE 











If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 


VAN j=) ol  (@) 0] bs) 


only in the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 
FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 





Continued from page 29 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
Interactive 


OF 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 

















A NEW YEAR, 
A NEW YOU! 


peu gulovenant= 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE’ 


COPLEY SQ. 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 


WEST NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 926-2700 


Combining the Wellesiey & Watertown facilities ex = 














CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 


wet plates by the author of The Way of All Flesh. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Through Feb. 4: “Photographs by 
Bradford Washburn from the Permanent Coliec- 
tion,” including“ views of some of the world’s 


tallest mountains. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Jan. 7: “Sex, Death, and the History of 
Photography: Photographs by Kari Baden.” 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- “4 “y Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “Survivors 
of the French Revolution,” photographs of 
French aristocrats in modern society, by Lauren 
Greentieid. 
HARVARD SEMETIC MUSEUM (495-3123), 6 
Divinity Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Dec. 31: “The Holy Land Then and 
Now,” paired photographs of 49 sites in present- 
day Israel, taken in 1857 and in 1981-83. 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St. 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12: “Gordon Coster:. Photo- 
journalist from the 1940s.” 
LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA," 
black-and-white photographs by Leah Meinick. 
M.1.T. MUSEUM (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. Through Dec. 31: 
“image and Imaginations: 150 Years of Pho- 


medium. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
“Feb. 25: “Trautes Heim (Home Sweet Home),” a 
photographic installation by German artists 
Bernhard and Anna Blume. Through Mar. 11: 
“Weston’s Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), the Alternative 
Space, 1 Necco PI., Boston. Mon. noon-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Fri. noon-midnight, Sat. 7:30-midnight. 
Through Dec. 31: “Exposures,” a group show by 
local 4 


Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 


Rene te 


of the physical and psychological 
movement, including works “1 
Thomas 


ma Pte sca a Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 

3: “American Daguerreotypes from the Matthew 

R. Isenburg Collection,” an exhibition of 19th- 
photography. 


century 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


Christmas and New vous Oy. Call ahead 
before stepping out. 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “The Enchanted 
Desert,” mixed-media surrealist paintings by 
Orna Benshoshan. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-2224), 
775 Comm. Ave., Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Jan. 2-19: “Women in the Contemporary 
World,” an exhibition of oil paintings by Swedish 
artist Ethel Andersson. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The Hollywood Photo- 
graphs of Director George * Through 
Mar. 31 (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. only): "Bringing 
the World's Theater to London — 








Performers on London stages from 1948 to 


egy UT Resource Center (353-0700), 
602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 


BRADFORD COLLEGE (608-372- 7161), Laura 
Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 
p.m. Jan. 4-Feb. 8: “Altered States: The De- 
velopment of a Print,” a juried selection of works 
by members of the Boston Printmakers. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(241-8600, x410), New Rutherford Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon. Through Jan. 11: water- 
colors and polymers by Loring Walton. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 


Harvard mastodon, and a aaa 
kronosaurus, the only complete and 

model of the sea reptile in the country. “Under- 
standing Nature in the MCZ," an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes originai paintings for his nine- 


(495-31 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
students and seniors. Through Dec. 31: “The 
of 49 sites in present-day Israel, taken in 1857 


a 


is 


Tues.-Fri. homie p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
poses eecredl is a ongoing exhibition with three- 

dimensional scientific and medical images from 


Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Tues. and Wed. until 9 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Gallery talks given Sun. at 2:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “Diana in Late 19th-Century 
Sculpture: A Theme in Variations,” featuring 18 
psig yp amar ng lg ewe 
era, including several pieces by Alexandre- 
Joseph Faiguiére; and * ‘150 Years of Photogra- 
phy: Part Il- Expansion,” a survey of Pictorialist 
and documentary photographs from the per- 
manent collection. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rite. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” 
ray area gy Saige a agg 
“Persistence of Antiquity: images of 
PP pen paintings, , and architec- 
tural models by such artists as Aldo Rossi and 


“Kindred Spirits: Maurice and Charles 
Mar. 25: “Brian Weil: 


Chapel and York Sts., New Haven, CT. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
3: “American Daguerreotypes from the Matthew 
R. isenburg Collection,” an exhibition of 19th- 
century photography. 




















PLAY BY PLAY 








compiled by Bill Marx 


AND WHAT OF THE NIGHT? The East 
Coast premiére of a new drama written and 
directed by seven-time Obie Award-winner 
Maria Irene Fornes. The play's split into four 
sections, and it chronicles the trials and 
tribulations of a single family over a span of 
40 years, beginning in 1958. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode island 
(401-351-4242) , January 5 through Febru- 
ary 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $22 to $30; discounts for students and 
seniors. 
THE BALD SOPRANO and THE CHAIRS. 
Eugene lonesco’s pair of 1950s experimen- 
tal comedies are exercises in what the 
playwright called “‘anti-theater."’ And once 
you get the ideas — the birth of Absurdism, 
the death of communication — they 
become pretty tedious. But Romanian 
director Andrei Beigrader puts these avant- 
garde giuehorses through their paces with a 
whimsical flourish. The performers, 
particularly Thomas Derrah and Tresa 
Hughes in The Bald Soprano and Roberts 
‘ Blossom and Hughes in The Chairs, present 
lonesco’s absurdist primers in vintage 
editions. And if you make it through the 
duller pages, Rodney Scott Hudson, making 
an eerie appearance as the baid-pated, 
deaf-mute Orator at the end of The Chairs, 
reconnects with the theatrical realm beyond 
the idea. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , in repertory through January 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $33. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BOSTON. Poet 
Kenneth Koch's play, which was originally 
Staged in 1962, is revived with a new score 
by Boston composer Scott Wheeler. The 
unusual piece, ““a comic musical masque 
that playfully pokes fun at Boston's heritage 
while it boldly affirms the belief that art is 
essential to the vitality and joy of urban life,”’ 
is preceded by a talking art exhibit entitied 
‘Corn “Dog Mysticism: A Historical Per- 
speéctive."’ At the Charlestown Working 
> Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown | (242-3534), January 4 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
-on Sunday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $13.50; $2 discount for 
CWT subscribers, students, and seniors. 
AN INTIMATE EVENING WITH JUDY 
GARLAND. The “‘incredibie” illusionist Jim 
Bailey. reprises last season's hit show. 
Presented by Club Cabaret at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0972) , December 30 and 31. Curtain 
is'at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 and 9 p.m. 
or Sunday. Tix $18 to $21; special New 
Year's Eve dinner/theater packages avail- 
able. 
FEARFUL EXPERIENCE. An adaptation of 
a 19th-century sea yarn by the Gloucester 
Stage Company's associate artistic director 
Grey Cattell Johnson. This ‘action-packed 
taie of survival, suffering, courage, and 
personal heroism” is based on a true story. 
The second half of the holiday double bill is 
a version of Dylan Thomas's A Child's 
Christmas in Wales by GSC's artistic 
director Israel Horovitz. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-261-4099), through De- 
cember 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday, with matinees at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50; . discounts for students and 
seniors. 


around a shleppy video-store owner who 
runs into his old flame on New Year's Eve. 
The production stars Neary and Theatre of 
Newburyport artistic director Josie McElroy. 
At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332) , 
through January 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell's apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the “Forbidden 
Hollywood" section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Piaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8364), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3.and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50 
THE GIFT. An adaptation by Back Alley 
company member Rosemary Cummings of 
her short story of the same name, which 
won first prize in the Boston Heraid’s 1988 
Christmas Memory contest. The piot is 
worthy of Borges — it's about a woman in 
an abusive relationship who submits an 
autobiographical story to @ newspaper 
contest. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) 
through December 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12; $10 for 





students and seniors. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. It's hard to say 
Jeeves 


doppeigtinger, too. Yet in English actor 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 
And it’s pretty crowded in there, as Bertie 


they say in the hair-color ads, it hasn't 
gotten older, it's gotten better. There may 
be only one Jeeves, but Jeeves Takes 
Charge is a play with more peaks than 
valets. At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (576-1602) ; 
through January 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22; $5 discount for 
patrons with “First Night’ buttons. 

THE LOVER. Harold Pinter's kinky black 
comedy is about a suburban couple whose 
sexual fantasies go way out of control. Ed 
Howe, who is known fof his work with the 
experimental dance/theater/architecture 
group Jo-Ha-Kyu, directs. At the Per- 
formance Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), through December 30. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for students. 
MORNINGS AT SEVEN. Last season's 
critically acclaimed production of Paul 
Osborn’s gentle comedy about four elderly 
sisters returns with “most of the original 
cast." Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Theatre at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy ‘and Harvard 
Streets, Cambridge (720-3434) , January 4 
through 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $15; $10 for students 
and seniors. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which.won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad- nuns were about as 
dumb as thé premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Pla , 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre’s latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 


couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday (January 5 only), at 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday (December 30 only) , at 7 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday (January 6 
only), and at 8 and 10:15 p.m. on Sunday 
(December 31 only). Tix $15; $17.50 on 
New Year's Eve; discounts for seniors and 


students. 

O PIONEERS! World premiére of a new 
musical based on Willa Cather's novel 
about the agricultural and romantic hard- 


Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913). 
January 5 through February 4. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $14 to $29. (See story in 
this issue.) 

OTHERWISE ENGAGED. Simon (Quarter- 
maine’s Terms) Gray's farce revolves around 
the predicament of a disaffected Wagnerian 
who's interrupted whenever he tries to listen 
to his new recording of Parsifai. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charies Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , January 3 through February 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.00 
PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author /composer Morris Bobrow’'s musica! 
revue about the perils of co-mingling 
celebrates subjects as disparate as Presi- 
dent James Buchanan (our only unmarried 
Chief Executive) and onanism — not in the 
same song, however. Director Fran 
Charnas, conceiver of the enduring Ail Night 
Strut!, has done for this theatrical Soup-for- 
One what Strut did for the music of the '30s 
and ‘40s. That is, by adding precise 
choreography and perky staging to a 
quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players, she’s 


made a hearty stew of flavorful if occasion- 
ally thin stock: At the Theatre Lobby at 
Hanover Street, 216 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton (227-9381) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 
PETER PAN. The 35th-anniversary produc- 
tion of the musical stars erstwhile Olympic 
gymnast Cathy Rigby, who sings pleasantly 
and flies like ‘time when you're having fun. 
Which kids, especially, are bound to do at 
this straightforward production, short on 
Edwardian oddity but full of smoke and 
spectacle. Grown-ups, of course, are free to 
root for the vampily villainous Captain Hook 
of Stephen Hanan, who looks like a cross 
between a biack-ringleted Joan Crawford 
and Olivier's Othello, and more than holds 
his own against Rigby’s Jolly Green Midget. 
At the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366) , through Janu- 
ary 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday (January 7 only), with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday (January 
31 only) . Tix $20 to $42.50. 

THE PROMISE. A Boston premiére from 
giasnost with love. Aléksei Arbuzov's 
popular Russian drama is set in war-torn 
Leningrad, where ‘‘three idealistic, vibrantly 
alive young people meet and share their 
hearts and dreams."’ Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoin Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), January 4 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 
a matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to 
$17; $2 discount for students and seniors. 
REMEMBERINGS. An evening of ‘musical 
memories” including songs by George and 
ira Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, 
and Jerome Kern, highlighted by a-tribute to 
composer Sammy Fain. Presented by 
“cabaret couple’’ Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson, who bill themselves as ‘musical 
Dodos” because they're determined not to 
let the oldtime music become extinct. At the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street cabaret, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (227-9872), 
December 29 through January 7. Curtain is 
at 11 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 8 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb: Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage li, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston. (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 6:30 and'9:30 p.m. on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday (December 
31 only).,.and.at.3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday 
(January 7 only) . Tix $17 to $2,800. 
THE SUN PRINCESS AND HER DE- 
LIVERER. The latest gutsy production from 
the Children’s Theatre in Residence at 
Maudslay State Park, in Collabdfatién with 
the Blackburn Theater Company, is an 
adaptation of a weird Lithuanian fairy tale. 
in this bedtime ‘story as apocalyptic cliff- 
hanger, the Sun Princess is carried away by 
a giant and the whole world goes dark. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $5 to 
$12.50; discounts for children. 

THE TORCH BEARERS. George Kelly's 
1924 satire is a backstage peek at life in the 
theater. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
January 5 through February 10. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. It will be the twelfth of 
never before you see another Twelfth Night 
like director Andrei Serban’s — and you're 
advised not to miss it. Its Illyria — a city 
state as beautiful as any this side of the 
Republic of Robert Wilson -- is a land of 
acute and ambiguous sexuality, an Adriatic 
mystery plane that seems to have been 
burped up, like heroine Viola, from the sea. 
Accordingly, this is less an actors’ than a 
director's production; one fault is that the 
performers lack the vocal-mesmerization 
skills to bring off Serban's experiment with 
sio-mo verse-reading. The always ac- 
complished Cherry Jones makes of Viola's 
familiar speeches a reggae maggot of 
sweetness and pain; Derrah's 
downbeat Feste adds a prs dollop; 
and Jeremy Geidt is as scrofulous a Sir Toby 
as ever sucked ale. But movie actress Diane 
Lane doesn’t have much of a take on Olivia; 
hers either vamps or cries or stands upstage 
in breathtaking silhouette, as cued by 
Serban. Presented by the American Re- 
pertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
in repertory through January 21. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Saturday (Decem- 
ber 30 only). Tix $16 to $33. 

UNDER A MANTLE OF STARS. The 
Cicatrix Theatre Company commences 
operation with a production of Manuel (Kiss 
of the Spider Woman) Puig’s black comedy 
about “an aging pair of visitors and their 
adopted daughter, who live in the suburbs 
of nowhere.” At the Leland Center, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (282-8348) , January 4 through 27 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8; pay what you can on 
Thursdays 

VILLAGE WEROES. Storyteller Jay 
O'Callahan ‘‘peopies the stage with heroes, 
villains, fools, braggarts, poets, and just 
plain folks"’ in this crowded evening of tales. 
At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), January 5 through 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:45 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $11 
to $20 
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The Bald Soprano 
and 
The Chairs 


by Eugene lonesco 
directed by Andrei Beigrader 


lonesco's startling blend of farce and tragedy 
lo judiences 
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FINAL 8 PERFORMANCES! 


Jan. 2, 9,10, 13 at 8pm 
Dec. 31, ‘Jan. 7 at 2& 7pm 


Pay What You Can! Tickets for Thu., Jan. 4, 11:30am on sale Tue. - 10am 





64 Brattle St ¢ Ilarvard Square « 





Twelfth Night 
or 
What You Will 


by William Shakespeare 
directed by Andrei Serban 


A luminous and festive comedy set 
in a white marble palace on the 
shore of an azure sea. 


EXTENDED THRU JAN. 20! 


Dec. 29, 30, Jan. 3-6 at 8pm 
Jan. 11, 12, 15, 17-20 at 8pm 
Matinees Jan. 15, 20 at 2pm 
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Our Last Shows!! 


Harpo-Chico-Groucho 
DUCK SOUP 7:45 
A NIGHT AT THE OPERA 5:45-9:00 


The Final Double Feature ¢ Sun., Dec. 31 
6:30 Henry Fonda in John Ford's 


GRAPES OF WRATH 
9:00 Peckinpaugh's 
RIDE THE HIGH COUNTRY 


*“Final Tag Sale *** Sunday Dec. 31 3-6pm 
Everything Must Go! Posters, Equipment, Supplies, etc 
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of it 
Whether it's dance, 
theater, music, 
literary readings 
or performance art, 
the Boston Phoenix 
performing arts section 
is as diverse as 
its subject matter. 
For the who-what-where 


in performing arts, 
check 
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THIS WEEK 


kkk KMUDDY WATERS (MCA). This 
six-LP (or 3-CD or six-cassette) boxed set 
spans the great bluesman’s 25 years with 
Chess records. In its 72 songs lie traces of 
the history of the urbanization of black 
America, the beginning of the recognition of 
black traditional artistry as a major force in 
popular culture, a lifelong celebration of 
heartache and joy, and, simply, some great, 
great music. There’s also an engaging 
analysis of Waters’s art by blues authority 
Robert Palmer. In addition to hits and early 
sides, cut in the days when Chess was still 
called Aristocrat, there are previously un- 
released rarities from classic Waters 
ensembles featuring the likes of Otis Spann, 
James Cotton, Little Walter, and obscure 
guitar hero Pat Hare. 

*&*%:DRESDEN DANSE (Harvard 
Square). Though this EP doesn't fully 
reflect this local band’s current dark, 
industrial-dance underpinnings, it is a col- 
lection of undeniably funky songs: hipshake 
with sprinkles of chocolate-chip noise and 
lyrics that run from foreboding (‘Raise the 
Rooft’’)” to silly fun (‘20th Century Per- 


kkkw%wCaetano Veloso, 
ESTRANGEIRO (Nonesuch). Veloso is the 
anomaly among the current crop of pop- 
makers from Brazil chasing their crossover 
dreams, 4 creator of highly idiosyncratic 
music that shifts and provokes. Veloso’s 
remarkable new album mixes samba, fado, 
bossa nova, rock and roll, Arabic rai, 
symbolist poetry, and old movies into music 
that’s deeply stirring even as it squirms 
away from categorization. 

*&k kRandy Erwin, BACK HOME, TILL 
THE COWS COME HOME/COWBOY 
RHYTHM (Rom). Erwin is America’s 
premier yodeler, no mean feat for a country 
singer who says he wants to be Ray Charles 
“when he grows up.”” He also does rope 
tricks, but his neatest stunt is the way he 
effortiessly glides through polka, Western 
swing, prairie tunes, and straight-ahead jazz 
without a glitch on these two LPs. There are 
plenty of covers, but Erwin’s also a 
songwriter who tends to focus on life’s 
harsher aspects: self-destruction, prejudice. 
But his voice is honest; upbeat, and hopeful 
even when his lyrics are dire. “Victor 
Knew," for example, is about racial pre- 
judice, yet the intensity of Erwin's traffic-jam 
phrasing of its verses is relieved by the 
gentle hills and valleys of his singing on each 
chorus. 

* Christy Moore, VOYAGE (Atiantic). 
Though this album is musically adventurous, 
with a guest appearance by Elvis Costello 
and doses of more rock- and biues-oriented 
material, there is little of the polemic bite or 
the sense of outrage that Moore is famous 
for. The only really strong cuts on this album 
are two songs about women: “‘Musha, God 
Help Her," which uses an ironic gossipy 
tone to condemn a society that won't help 
its own, and ‘Middle of the Island,”’ the only 
song of the LP that Moore had any part in 
writing. It is an electronic dreamscape about 
a teenager who dies in childbirth, alone in a 
field, and features a hair-raising background 
vocal by Sinéad O'Connor. Perhaps Atlan- 
tic is trying to create a new Christy Moore, 
more palatable to American audiences. Pity 
is, the old one was just fine. 

* xk kDidi Stewart, ONE TRUE HEART 
(Northeastern). An appropriate title for 
Didi Stewart's new CD and cassette release, 
for the local singer-songwriter has stood by 
her muse even when it’s turned on her. 
Stewart calls this record ‘‘her great leap into 
focusing.’’ Cut in two days, it’s a showcase 
for her considerable vocal talents that runs 
from her own sturdy originals (the artfully 
built “Married,” about one’s ambivalence 
toward getting hitched; the Laura Nyro- 
influenced “River of Dreams’’) to covers 
like Laura Lee's ‘‘The Rip Off,” “This Funny 
World” by Rodgers and Hart, and an a 
capella reworking of Aretha Franklin's 
“Ain't No Way.”’ Stewart's performance is 
relentiessly strong and varied. 

*&kHugh Harris, WORDS FOR OUR 
YEARS (Capitol). At times in Harris's 
debut, one imagines it’s Rod Stewart 
singing. But Harris doesn’t have the same 
facility. His throwback rock feels less 
reticent, exposing his overemphasis on the 
bass register and distortion. Only well into 
the album do his true sympathies come 
clear: he's intent on making a funky version 
of gothic, dancebeat rock. At his best, he 
makes music as fast and doomy as a Sisters 
of Mercy jam. 


PREVIOUS 


kkk kThomas CORRUP- 
TION (Mango). The music on this LP is 
solidly based in Shona tradition. 

sings primarily about the sorrowful state of 
affairs in Southern Africa. However, his 
themes — greed, the suffering of the poor, 
the divisive ravages of tribal and ideological 
warfare — are universal. Applied to real and 
compelling events they gain even more 
authority. The lilting “‘Kupera Kwevanhu” 
bemoans the murderous rampages of the 
Mozambique National Resistance, 
“Chigwindiri” celebrates the unity recently 
achieved between Zimbabwe's two major 
tribes, and “Shabini” is a perky marriage of 
4/4 swing and 12/8 chimurenga that 
chides a man for spending his family’s 











lashes out at men who harass women on the 
street. The rest slides in and out of a 


second album, the Primitives fall just shy of 
Heaven. The first side borrows from '60s 
psychedelia. With its hypnotically repetitive 
lyrics and whirlpoot of guitar, you'd swear 
“All the Way Down’’ was borrowed directly 
from the Jesus & Mary Chain, but with the 
amp knobs set at their natural levels. Side 
two focuses on more straight-ahead pop: 
from the breathless scamper of “‘Secrets’’ 
through the gently lilting “Never Tell,”” each 
song is self-assured and rounded. 

* kk %:Amos Garrett, Doug Sahn, and 
Gene Taylor, THE RETURN OF THE 
FORMERLY BROTHERS (Rykodisc). At 
the very least, this is the best biues/boogie- 
woogie/Cajun/R & B/rock/country album 
ever recorded in Edmonton, Alberta. As- 
sembled as a band for a one-shot gig in 
1986,-Garrett, Sahm, and Taylor found a 
chemistry, which resulted in this album. All 
three musicians get a star turn here, sharing 
vocals and solos while ably supporting one 
another. Garrett is no George Jones, but his 
gravelly baritone opens up the album in 
style on Charles Calhoun’s “Smack Dab in 
the Middle.” Taylor is featured on two 
piano-pounding original boogie-woogie in- 
strumentais, “Coming Back Home" and 
“Gene’s-Boogie,"” which prove him to be 
one of the best exponents of that dying art 
form. Then there’s Sahm, a_ criminally 
underrated singer. He waxes mournful on 
Hank Williams's Cajun-style waltz “Banks 
of the Old Pontchartrain,’’ and he does a 
pretty good Dylan — aided by Garrett's 
slippin’ and slidin’ guitar — on “Just like a 
Woman." He even throws in an instrumental 
quote from “Mendocino” on his and 
Garrett's all-out rocker, “Queen of the 
Okanagan.” 

kk kdones Very, WORDS AND DAYS 
(Hawker). This ranks with Buffalo Tom's 
album as one of the few local debuts of the 
year that show off a well-oiled ensemble 
gunning down stray post-Reagan observa- 
guitarist Vic Bondi’s zeitgeist-scrapheap 
songs lurch between overheated raves and 
oversimmered repose, and the band de- 
velops as much tension from withheld 
intensity as it does from all-out war cries. 
Bondi has several ear-grabbing slants on 
the grunt-growl school of delivery; at the 
end of “Leiting Go in Time,” he unloads as 
if he’d ingested a few helium balloons. 

*& & The Smithereens, 11 (Enigma). By 
now, the "60s reruns are beginning to wear a 
tad thin. Yet the Smithereens still manage to 
endear themselves to even that harshest of 
critics: the disappointed fan. What 17 lacks 
in depth it makes up for with some real 
sweet points and a taste of their live-action 
album comes from the unison attack 
guitarists Pat DiNizio and Jim 

bassist Mike Mesaros on the 
single “Girl like You,” 
heavy-metal reverence for 
chords. In addition to pri 
that’s a lot closer to their 
anything the Smithereens 

before, the power attack 


charine. 
*xkkkThe Georgie Satellites, 


THM HIE 
S343 
HEME 


The Satellites have learned how to channel 
the energy of their engaging barroom rock 
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28283 
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. energized tune filled 

“The battles we fought 

hard/ Just not to be consumed 

roll.’ For all that they say they hate r 

roll, the Mekons are awfully familiar and 
comfortable with it. 

*&kkkNine inch Neils, PRETTY HATE 
MACHINE (TVT). These songs pack the 
punch of venom, all fury and acid. It’s the 
kind of misery usually relegated to the much 


captured the alternative-radio charts and 
their real-world corollary, urban dance 
clubs. Pretty Hate Machine juxtaposes his 
pissed-off rants and guitar feedback against 
the perfect rhythm and backing tracks of 
synthesized, sampled bass and drums. But 
unlike too many electro-soul forerunners — 
the Soft Celis of the "70s and '80s — he 
doesn’t turn out warmed-over humanity. 
Reznor’s music is blue mind-funk and grind, 
with an industrial edge. 

*kkkMichelle Shocked, CAPTAIN 
SWING (PolyGram). The best parts of 
Shocked’s third album are like walking in 
the door of a tiny Texas roadhouse exactly 
as the band goes from zero to 93 and then 
turns on a dime. The roadhouse is brought 
to you by Pete Anderson, the producer- 
guitarist Mercury foisted on Shocked for her 
first studio album last year. By Shocked's 
own admission, Captain Swing ups the ante. 
She's given Anderson a freer hand in 
arranging the songs this time, and the two of 
them have cooked up a musical tour that 


left. Most of the time, the album more than 
lives up to its title. If you can conceive of the, 
Class struggle as a never-ending Friday 
night in Memphis, you want to hear this. 

*&k*kRod Stewart, STORYTELLER 
(Warner Bros.). This sprawling four-CD 
collection isn’t the ideal Stewart set — his 
first four solo albums, recorded for Mercury 
in the early 70s, fill that role nicely. But it 


“People Get Ready” recorded in 1985 with 
Jett Beck. Stewart welcomes the song with 
a smile, using his trademark cries and yelps 
to find new ways to put across the lyrio’s 
deep feelings. This is not the work of a 
performer who has given in to stardom; it 
emanates from a man who, after amassing 








group is best known for its pair of number- 
two smashes (‘Woolly Bully” and “Li'l Red 
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Shane, at the Brattle 
Film schedules are often changed with little 


notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 








ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 


i: The Stepfather Ii: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

ii: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40 

i; Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

|: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 
7:50, 9:50 

lt: Dad: through Thurs., 
(Thurs., ho 7 p.m. show) 
il: Back to the Future il: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:20, 8, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

i: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10 (Wed., no 7:50 show); Fri.-Sun., 


1:45, 4:30, 7, 9:30 


midnight 

lil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 

2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

IV: Always: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

CINEMA §7 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 

§:30, 7:40, 9:50 

ii: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 

5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave 

|: The Wizard: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., Mon., no 10 a.m. shows); 
Fri.-Sun., midnight 

ll: Look Who’s Talking: Thurs., 10:30 


a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., Mon., no 
10:30 a.m. shows); Fri.-Sun., midnight 

lll: sex, ies and videotape: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., Mon., no 


IV: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
Thurs. on two screens, 10:15 a.m., 11:15 
a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:45, 3:45, 5, 6, 7:15, 8:15, 9:30, 
10:30 (Sun., Mon., no 10:15, 11:15 a.m. shows); 
Fri.-Sun., 11:45 
Vi: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 
screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:15, 2:30, 3:30, 
4:45, 5:45, 7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., Mon., no 10, 11 
a.m. shows); Fri.-Sun., 11:30, midnight 
Vill: All Dogs Go To Heaven: Mon.., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5 (Sun., no Mon., 10:15 a.m. 


Ki: Prancer: through Mon., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30 








(Sun., Mon, no 11:30 a.m. shows) 

The Story of Women: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:40; 
Fri.-Sun., midnight; Tues.-Thurs. mats., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45 (Tues., no 10 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

1: Henry V: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 10 

li: Blaze: through Thurs., 2, 4:45, 7:30, 10; Fri.- 
Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

lt: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 

IV: Eat a Bowl of Tea: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 
5:35, 7:45, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 

V: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 
3:10, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

She-Devil: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 


1:15, 





BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

lt: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:35 
iit: Back to the Future fi; through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:40, 10 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:40, 10:10 

V: Blaze: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10:05 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

|; Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Tange end Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. : 

lil: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 

WV: ont: No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 


V: ¥: Steet Magnolias: through Thurs. Call ‘for 
times. 
ae eet ee Call for 


COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 

i: The Ten Commandments: through Thurs., 7; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 2:30 

it: Hungarian Fairy Tale: through Thurs., 6, 7:50, 
9:40; Sat.-Mon. mats., 2:20, 4:10 











Funny Face: Fri-Mon., 3:45, 8 
Breakfast at Tiffany's: Fri-Mon., 1:30, 5:45, 10 
(Sun., no 10 p.m. show) 

Gunge Din: Tues., 2:45, 7:30 

The Buccaneer: Tues., 5, 9:45 
Shane: Wed., 2:45, 7:30 

Gunfight at the O.K. Corral: Wed., 5, 9:45 
Children of Paradise: Thurs., 4, 7:30 

The Blue Angel: Fri. the Sth, 4, 8 
Marlene: Fri. the 5th, 5:55, 9:55 


kt Business: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:50, 7:20, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

tt: Blaze: through Thurs. 11:45 a.m., 2,°4:45, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 


Ii; National Lampoon's Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sun., 
midnight 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 
midnight 


IV: Back to the Future il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
V: Steel through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-~Sun., midnight 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 JFK St. 
“ee Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 

645 





SUBURBS 
a 
7 Medford St 
The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Capitol (648-4340) : 





Mt: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 6:45, 9:05 
The Bear: through Thurs., 4:30; Fri.-Mon. mats. 
12:30, 2:30 

iit: Dad: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.- 
Mon. mats., 12:45, 3 

IV: The Little Thief: through Thurs., 6:50, 9:10 
Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 4:15; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 2:50 


BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Fabulous Baker Boys: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 8 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mail 

I: The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Fri.-Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 

i: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20; Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 9:30 

ili: Blaze: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri-Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 11:30 a.m. 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:15 

ll: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 

Wi: Blaze: Fri.-Mon., 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:25, 9:50; 
Tues.-Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:05, 7:20, 9:40 

IV: Always: Fri.-Mon., noon, 2:25, 4:50, 7:15, 
9:55; Tues.-Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 
BROCKTON, Mall 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

i: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:45, 10 

ill: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:15 

IV: Always; through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 4:50, 
7:20, 9:50 

V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:25, 4:50, 7:30, 10 

Vi: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5,.7:15, 9:30 

Vil: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 


|: The Wizard: through Thurs., 5:25, 7:25, 9:30; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:45, 3 
it: Family Business: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 
10; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:50 
Il: She-Devil: through Thurs., 5:40, 7:50, 9:45; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:20, 3:20 
IV: Steel : through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 
10:10; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:10 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
i: The Wizard: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 
lt: We're No Angels: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:40, 7:15, 9:45 
I: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9:15 

™W: Blaze: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 4:45, 7:25, 
9:55 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
1; Family Business: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:55, 
5:10, 7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 
ll: She-Devil: Mon., 7:20, 9:40; Tues.- 
Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri, Sat., 11:35 
All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Mon., 12:45, 
2:45, 4:45 
ill: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:35, 10:10 
IV: National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:50, 3:05, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., 
Sat., 11:35 
V: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:20, 7:40, 10 
Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7:15, 9:10 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
|: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:35, 
9:50; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:10 
ll: Steel Thurs., 5:05, 7:25, 
9:45; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:25, 2:45 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St 
i Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
ll: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 


V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vi: Back to thé Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vil: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
heat a i ceca aaa 
Gh Stast Sagnatiai: Wweugh Thre. Call for 
times. 


X: The Wizard: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
FRAMINGHAM, Genera! Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

t: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1,3, 5,7, 9 
|: National Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

itt: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50 

1V: Tange and Cash: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:35, 9:50 


V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:35, 4:45, 7:15, 9:55 


i: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:25, 9:55 
ll: Back to the Future ti; through Thurs., 12:15, 
my 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

li: National 


Lampoon's Christmas V 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10 
ee 1,3,5,7, 


nana Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
Main St 
Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
|: Drugstore Cowboy: Fri-Mon., 7:30, 9:30; 
Tues.-Thurs., 5:30, 8:30 
All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30 
ll: The Fabulous Baker Boys: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3:15, 
5:35, 7:45, 10; Tues.-Thurs., 5:15, 7:45 
LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 
205 Cabot St. 
|; She-Devil: through Thurs., 9:30; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 3:30 
Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:25 
li: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
i: Family Business: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1 
IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 
Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 
I: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:30 
The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 9:30 
ll: Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
7:15, 9:30 
Prancer: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 
= 9, opposite Shopper's World 

through Thurs., 12:05, 2:30, 4:50, 7:30, 
:. 55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
lt: We're No : through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
5:10, 7:25, 9:45; Fri, Sat., 11:55 
Il: Family Business: Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 
5:15, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat,, 12:10 a.m. 
IV: Blaze: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
V: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
5, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vi: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 12:40, 
3, 5:30 
She-Devil: through Thurs., 7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 


NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

The Navigator: An Odyssey Through Time: Fri. 
Sat., 8 

Do the Right Thing: Mon.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 5th, 
7, 9:10 


7:40, 9:35; Fri.-Mon. mats., 5 


i: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 7:15, 


9:15; Fri.-Mon. mats., 4:45 

The Bear: through Mon., 1, 2:45 

Il: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:15; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 2:10, 4:45 

{V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 3:45, 
5:20, 7, 9; Fri-Mon. mats., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 
2:50 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

1: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 

ll; Blaze: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
9:55 

fe ee through Thurs., noon, 225, 5, 7:25, 


PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

|; Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:15 

il: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
Prancer: Fri.-Mon., 1,3 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mail 

|: We're No Angels: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 
4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

lt: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

ll; National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:10, 9:30 
IV: Back to the Future tl: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

V: Family Business: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Vi: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:35, 7:15, 9:30 

Vil: She-Devil: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30 
Steel : through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ill; Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

IV: Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

V: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 





SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

t: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
(Sun., no 9:15 show); Fri.-Mon. mats., 2, 4:15 
ft: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. 7:05, 9:10 (Sun., no 9:10 show); 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 2 

Family Business: Fri.-Mon., 4:15 

lit: Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 (Sun., no 9:15 
show); Fri.-Mon. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Back to the Future li: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:10 (Sun., no 9:10 show); Fri.-Mon. mats., 2, 
4:15 


. Mall 

|: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 

5:30, 7:40, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
Ul: Always: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 7:20, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

lil: Family Business: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:30, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: We're No Thurs., 1:35, 4:15, 
7:35, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
V: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; 
Fri.-Sun., 11:50 

Vi: She-Devil: Fri.-Sun., 7:25, 9:35, 11:30; Mon., 
7:25, 9:35; Tues.-Thurs., 3:20, 5:20, 9:35 

The Wizard: Fri.-Mon., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20; Tues.- 
Thurs., 1:10, 7:25 

Vil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:20 a.m. 

Vill: National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 7:10, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 
11:50 

IX: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

X: All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Mon., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:40 

Look Who's Tatking: Fri.-Sun., 7:40, 9:55, 11:50; 
Mon., 7:40, 9:55; Tues.-Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:55 

Xi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 7, 
9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 

Xi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., 11:10 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

The Best of Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri., 4 

A Night at the Opera: Fri., 5:45, 9 

Duck Soup: Fri., 7:45 

Ride the High Country: Sun., 9 

The Grapes of Wrath: Sun., 6:30 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

I: Dad: through Thurs., 7 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3:30 

it: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri.- 
Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Look Who's Talking: Fri., Sat., Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: Tango and Cash: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 3 

it: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri.-Mon., 1,3 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

|: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 


il: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 


Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 4 

ill: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 3, 5 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 

Prancer: Fri.-Mon., 1, 3, 5 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

li: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: Tango and Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Thurs. at 2 p.m.: the Never Too Late 
Group sponsors a screening of Hamlet, with 
Laurence Olivier. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: James Hilton's Lost Horizon (1937). Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Wuthering Heights, with Laurence 
Olivier. Fri. the Sth at 2 p.m.: Three Little Words, 
with Fred Astaire. Free. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Wed. at 2 p.m.: Cover Girl, 
with Rita Hayworth. Free. 

EGLESTON’ SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Thurs. at 10:30 a.m.: The Awful Truth, with Cary 
Grant. Free. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Mariborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 
p.m. Films are shown with subtitles. Fri. the Sth: 
series of Francois Truffaut films begins with 
Shoot the Piano Player (1960): Admission $4. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 6 and 8 p.m.: 
Chen Kaige's King of the Children (China, 1987), 
a parable on teaching and learning set during the 
Fri. the Sth at 6 and 8 p.m.: Luigi Comencini’s La 
Bohéme (France/italy, 1988), a new adaptation 
of the Puccini opera. Admission $5, $4.50 for 
students and seniors. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Fritz Lang's 
Scarlet Street (1945), with Edward G. Robinson. 


Free. 

SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (266-0160), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m. A oe oma Free. 





Washington 
Hitchcock's Dial M for Murder (1984). Free. 
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“FILM STRIPS 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Ride the High Country (1961). The Somerville Theatre rides into 
the sunset on New Year's Eve with a magnificent last hurrah. Set in the twilight years of 
the Old West, Sam Peckinpah’s loveliest film is a delicately crafted, emotionally-rich work 
starring Joel McCrea (in a towering performance) as the aging gunfighter who, after 
years of menial labor, tries to win back the self-respect he's Jost by hiring onto transport 
a shipment of goid. Randolph Scott is the old friend whom he chooses to accompany him, 
and who is determined to persuade McCrea to steal the shipment (and to get it anyway 
if he won't go along). The movie is a loving benediction not just for its heroes but for a 
past on the wane. The rapport between McCrea and Scott has overtones of almost 
courtly respect. And the supporting cast includes Ron Starr, R.G. Armstrong, Edgar 
Buchanan, Warren Oates, and L.Q: Jones. It screens with John Ford's The Grapes of 
Wrath. Plays Sunday, December 31, at the Somerville Theatre. 








A 


* KX ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN (1989). 
Don Biuth’s animated feature about Charlie, 
a raffish German shepherd who escapes 
from the pound, is sent to the Pearly Gates 
courtesy of a crooked acquaintance, and 
connives his way to get back to earth only to 
wind up with an orphaned girl who can talk 
to animals. There’s some_ interesting 
chitchat from the likes of Burt Reynolds, 
Dom DeLuise, Vic Tayback, and Charles 
Nelson Reilly as various dogs, and there are 
engaging, miniscule details. But what kilis 
the movie is the poorly imagined plot, which 
contains no chemistry between Charlie and 
the little girl. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 
*& K ALWAYS (1989). Steven Spielberg's 
remake of the 1943 A Guy Named Joe 
nearly pulls off the neat trick of transposing 
that movie to a contemporary setting, 
changing the main characters from World 
War Ii fighter pilots to airborne firefighters 
attempting to quell forest biazes.. But 
Spielberg feels compelled to spell the 
comparison out, and he refuses to probe 
the darker side of this fantasy. Cheri, Circle, 
suburbs. 








**BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART li 
(1989). Director Robert pea al and 
producer Steven Spielberg's of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the > eat 
the movie picks up where the first one left 
off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lioyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox's playing multiple roles. 
Charlies, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

@THE BEAR (1969). Jean-Jacques An- 
naud’s stupefying film features a scene 
where an orphaned bear cub wanders off 
while his adopted father frolics with an 
available female and trips out on psilocybin- 
mushrooom caps, envisioning dancing 
mushroooms in Peter Max colors turning 
into butterflies. Annaud and screenwriter 
Gerald Brach must have found their way to 
the mushrooms first; there are long 
stretches here where the editing is so 
peculiar and confusing you can’t figure out 
what's going on. The film's ursine stars are 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu- 
ralists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. Charles, suburbs. 

* BLACK RAIN (1989). in this appalling 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 
escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung, 
they stick around to help the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. in the context of 
all the Asians with money in Hollywood 
beating the know-it-all. Yanks at their own 





game, the American cop teaching the 
Japanese to ‘‘go for it’ must be high camp. 
Beacon Hill, Arlington, suburbs. 

*& kA BLAZE (1989). Ron Shelton’s film of 
the affair between Louisiana Governor Ear! 
Long (Paul Newman) and stripper Blaze 
Starr (Lolita Davidovich) gives a guided 
tour of Bourbon street circa 1959, with 
Haskell Wexler’s warm photography casting 

a golden tone over everything that ought to 
be seedy. But the movie seems more like a 
coming attraction, and when it reaches 
beneath the shiny veneer for a nice tidbit or 
two, it makes you long for the story that 
could have been. Inspired vy Biaze's 
autobiography, Shelton makes the movie a 
love story, peppered by the political water- 
sheds that led to Earl’s downfall. Newman 
seems to be back from the 
possibilities of the character, but in her first 
major screen role, Davidovich plays the 
country girl turned burlesque queen as an 
innocent and it’s wholly believable. With her 
heart-shaped face and pug nose, she’s a 
larger-than-life pixie. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

kkk XTHE BLUE ANGEL (19390). The 
film that introduced that demonically allur- 
ing creation Marlene Dietrich (who had 
previously appeared only in tiny roles in 
obscure films). As Lola-Lola, the faithless 
cabaret singer, she seduces repressed 
professor Emil Jannings into a most 
Teutonic degradation. This Joset von Stern- 
berg classic is the original ‘divine deca- 
dence”’ movie, and its baroque, steamy, 
totally artificial atmosphere of sensuality 
and masochism remains hypnotic. @ Brat- 
tle. 

*X%BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S 
(1961). Screenwriter George Axelrod and 
director Blake Edwards turn Truman 
Capote’s novella of golddigger Holly 
Golightly into a rather muzzy romantic 
comedy that’s nonetheless enjoyable. 
Edwards's gift for slapstick shines in some 
scenes, and Axelrod’s hand can be felt in a 
wild, extended party sequence. But the 
movie's chief delight is Audrey Hepburn 
(dressed in a series of exquisite Givenchy 
costumes), whose gamine charm is in full 
bloom. Of course, there’s also Henry 
Mancini and Johnny Mercer's lovely ‘‘Moon 
River."’ & Brattle. 

THE BUCCANEER (1937). Fredric March 
plays pirate Jean Lafitte, who was called on 
by President Andrew Jackson to help the 
American cause during the war of 1812, in 
this Cecil B. DeMille swashbuckler. Brattle. 


Cc 


*kkkXXCHILDREN OF PARADISE 
(1945). This most famous of the collabora- 
tions by the director Marcel Carne and the 
screenwriter Jacques Prevert, set in Paris 
during the Victor Hugo era, is a heady, 
enthralling mix of high romantic gesture, 
existentialism, and theatrical metaphor. The 
unmatchable Arietty plays Garance, who 
rejects the too-demanding mime Baptiste 
(Jean-Louis Barrault), travels around the 
world as the mistress of a rich man she 
cannot love, and returns to watch her 
former lover performing, night after night, as 








she sits, veiled, in a box seat. Barrault has a 
memorable intensity, but the best scenes in 
the picture are between Arietty and Pierre 
Brasseur, aS the egocentric actor Lemaitre, 
who’s astonished to find he’s capable of 
loving Garance deeply enough to feel 
jealous of Baptiste. Maria Casares piays the 
woman who iands Baptiste but not his 
heart. Brattle. 

* & *& &XCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resoive his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. In one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. in the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life- as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Copley Place, West New- 
ton, suburbs. 





®DAD (1969). Jack Lemmon plays a 
lovable old coot whose tribulations make 
Job's look like a day at the beach: senility, 
attentions of Ted Danson as the son who 
wants to make up for years of neglect are 
just some of the indignities. Unlike the old 
school of tearjerkers, which were at least 
up-front about their manipulation, Dad 
comes from the Terms of Endearment 
school of tearjerkers, which pretend to be 
sensitive stories of people who discover how 
much they love each other. But there's 
something sick about a movie that uses 
cancer as the quickest route to hug therapy. 
With Olympia Dukakis; directed by Gary 





BALLERINAS (1989). Mixing archival foot- 
age and interviews, this documentary at- 
tempts to plumb the influence of George 
Balanchine by interviewing six of the 
dancers he worked with. Directed by Anne 
Belle and Deborah Dickson. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

*&k*k%:DO THE RIGHT THING (1969). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 

Lee’s controversial film is his best to date. 

Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black oustomers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 


lying the comic, eccentric surface of the . 


community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath, If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill. 
&kkKXDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1989) 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant’s film follows two junkie couples who 
Stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Nickelodeon. 0. 

* & &k KDUCK SOUP (1933). Perhaps the 
greatest Marx Brothers picture — beneath 
the zaniness, one senses a structured, 
exhilaratingly complete vision of an absurd 
universe. Groucho is Rufus T. Firefly, the 
mad dictator of Freedonia, and Harpo and 
Chico are feckless spies. The film features 
the miraculous mirror scene in which 
Groucho confronts the mystery of his own 
identity. With the imperturbable Margaret 
Dumont; directed by Leo McCarey. Z 
Somerville Theatre. 





* EAT A BOWL OF TEA (1989). Wayne 
Wang's latest film is an attempt to make a 
screwball comedy within the context of the 
Chinese-Americans who fought in World 
War li. This film’s young hero (Russell 
Wong) is eager to cash in on the American 
dream at the end of the war. But his father 
(Victor Wong) lands him in an arranged 
marraige and a demanding job. Wang's 
straining for stylishness and allusion dilutes 
the pungent detail that gave his Chan is 
Missing it’s tang. This Tea is a tepid brew of 


*&** XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an almost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
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Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 
tion of -"40s-style romance with. contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 

* FAMILY BUSINESS (1969). It's amazing 
that a director could have worked in the 
movies for as long as Sidney Lumet has and 
learned so little. In this comedy caper, the 
actors are pinned in Andrzej Bartkowiak’s 
sludgy cinematography while you strain to 
see their faces. And he seems to have 
forgotten everything he once knew about 
working with actors. At least Sean Connery 
goes rip-roaring through the second-rate 
dialogue with an energizing hamminess. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


. & &AFUNNY FACE (1957). Despite the 


Gershwin songs and the presence of the 
original star, Fred Astaire, this Stanley 
Donen movie isnot an adaptation of the 
1927 Broadway show of the same name. 
It's about a fashion photographer (Astaire) 
who falls in love with his model (Audrey 
Hepburn) . Film historians tend to lump the 
picture with the great MGM musicals of the 
‘50s, but it’s thin, and not much of it stays 
with you — Hepburn in her Givenchy 
clothes, the ineffable music, the ‘He Loves 
and She Loves” pas de deux, set in an 
idyllic, back-lot countryside. ‘Leonard 
Gershe wrote the undistinguished script, 
and Kay Thompson and Michel Auciair 
costar. Z Brattle. : 





THE GRAPES OF WRATH (1940). Henry 
Fonda plays Tom Joad in John Ford's film of 
the John Steinbeck novel, which also stars 
John Carradine and Jane Darwell. Z 
Somerville Theatre. 

GUNFIGHT AT THE O.K. CORRAL (1957). 
Burt Lancaster and Kirk Douglas are Wyatt 





- Earp and Doc Holliday in John Sturges's 


retelling of the famous showdown. Dennis 
Hopper costars. Brattle. 

*kKXGUNGA DIN (1939). George 
Stevens's classic is a rousing blend of 
British-colonial adventure and. barracks 


_ comedy. It stars Cary Grant (in one of his 


most athletic turns) , Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
Victor McLaglen, and Sam Jaffe as the 
faithful Gunga Din. @ Brattle. 


*YHARLEM NIGHTS (1989). 
Writer /director/star Eddie Murphy’s name 








adorns the credits of this movie like an: 


egoist’s monogram in a closet of silk shirts, 
but what's on display most is Murphy's 
narcissism and misogyny. Murphy Is trying 
to forge an autonomous black myth from 
Hollywood conventions,..with three gen- 
erations of black comics acting in a 
gangster movie set in Harlem. Richard Pryor 
plays Sugar Ray, the owner of a successful 
after-hours joint, Murphy is Quick, his 
adopted son, and Redd Foxx is the club's 
curmudgeonly croupier. But Murphy, ignor- 
ing everyone's talents including his own 
prefers to preen in tuxedoes, or berate 
“bitches'’ and fat white guys, especially 
Michael Lerner as the gangster who wants 
to move in on Sugar Ray's action. There are 
a few comic sequences, but the movie sinks 
under the inane conventions of Quick's 
revenge plot. With Arsenio Hall and Della 
Reese. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
kk KXHENRY V (1988). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh's inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. Even 
at his best, Branagh makes mistakes, but 
you get the sense that he could turn himself 
into a first-rate director through sheer will. 
Nickelodeon. 

* KA HUNGARIAN FAIRY TALE (1969). 


his files on children born to single 

and destroying them. The first scenes are 
simple and often moving, and Elemer 
Ragalyi’s black-and-white photography 
shimmers. But the rest of the movie has a 
depressingly familiar Eastern European 
irony about it, the fantastic without enchant- 
ment, wit without buoyancy. Coolidge 








(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll), 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken's score. Copley 
rans Dern eee 
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**LOOK WHO’S TALKING 


and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 


*& KMARLENE (1986). Mariene Dietrich is 
a great presence in this intriguing documen- 
tary portrait (directed by Maximilian 
Schell), even though she declined to be 
photographed for it. What's refreshing 
about. the movie, and occasionally ex- 
asperating, is how little her interviews 
conform to what we're used to from screen 
greats. Dietrich spars with Schell, refuses to 
answer any question she thinks is absurd, 
dismisses any version of events that differs 
from her own, and expresses an utter 
disdain for nostalgia. 2 Brattle. 

* kk KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to.the work of O'Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O’Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. And the work of 
director Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, 
Shane Connaughton, is bracingly unsen- 
timental. Nickelodeon. 


@NATIONAL LAMPOON’S CHRISTMAS 
VACATION (1989). John Hughes, who 
wrote this third film in the series, proves 
once again that he'll do anything for a laugh: 
inept physical humor, toilet jokes, swipes at 
the tackiness of the lower class, little kids 














‘uttering witless profanity, and, at the 


bottom of the sewer, Alzheimer's jokes. 
Chevy Chase is the family man driving his 
wifé and kids crazy with his insistence on an 
old-fashioned Christmas. As his wife, Bever- 
ly D'Angelo looks lovely, and is utterly 
wasted. And as his brother-in-law, Randy 
Quaid, though the butt of Hughes's snob- 
biest gags, works his tail off to give his lousy 
role a booming, farcical inventiveness, 
Directed by Hughes's newest minion, 
Jeremiah S. Chechik. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 

*%& && KA NIGHT AT THE OPERA (1935). 
Although saddied with frothy romantic 
interludes (featuring spunky Kitty Carlisle 
and fey Allan Jones) and a biand musical 
score (including the awesomely icky “Cosi 
Cosa’’), the first of the Marx Brothers’ 
MGM films remains one of the greatest 


and the final dismantling of / trovatore — 
perhaps the quintessential comedic assault 
on Western civilization. & Somerville 
Theatre. 





A SALUTE TO ROCKY AND BULL- 
WINKLE. Not only the title characters but 
Mr. Peabody and his boy Sherman and 
some ‘Fractured Fairy Tales” are featured 
in this collection of clips from one of the 
funniest Soy most ae cartoon 
TKOEK LIES, AND VIDBOTAPE (1000). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh's 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell) , who can't stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John’s 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 





Western, shown here in a new 35mm print, 
stars Alan Ladd as the gunfighter who 
comes to the aid of frontier family Jean 
Arthur, Van Heflin, and Brandon de Wilde. 
Brattle. 

%& KSHE-DEVIL (1989). Fay Weidon's nov- 











symbol 
available for home-video. viewing. 
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play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 
vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from her dimwitted chauvinistic 
husband and doesn’t come back. It’s the 
odd layering of homily and irony that makes 
Collins's performance irresistible. Un- 
fortunately, bringing the characters of her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
having them filtered through her sweetly 
smartass sensibility. West Newton. 

kkk *SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER 
(1960). Francois Truffaut's second film has 
an exuberant New Wave spirit that doesn't 
diminish its tragic, ineffably moving story. 
Charles Aznavour is superb as the former 


years. And Marie Dubois is heartbreaking as 
the tough and tender barmaid Aznavour 
falls for. & French Library. 

* *#STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's treatment of Robert 
Harling’s play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling’s 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's left is a 
Love Boat vehicle for the film's six ac- 
tresses, who seem. to have little to do with 
one another. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 
*&*STEPFATHER 2 (1989). Joseph 
Ruben and Donaid E. Westlake’s inspired 
original tossed cherry bombs at the 
American Dream. But the fuse is barely lit in 
this sequel, which is standard slasher fare. 
Terry O’Quinn’s man of many faces 
murders his prison psychiatrist, escapes to 


his point of view is. By the end, when Marie 
has become a sort of anti-Joan of Arc, the 
movie gets completely unhinged. Copley 
Place. 
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TANGO & CASH (1969). Kurt Russell and 
Sylvester Stallone star as rival LA cops in 
this actioner directed ‘by Andrei 
Konchalovsky. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (1956). 
Moses’s back and the has got him! 
Cecil B. DeMille’s all-star Biblical extrava- 
ganza returns to the big screen. With 
Chariton Heston, Yul Brynner, Edward G. 











kkk: THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably biack 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other in a mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he’s adept at going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he's less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look of a man who at last 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps her finest performance, has a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive edge 
of physical menace lurking beneath her 


genuinely sweet and funny, turning himself 
into a Dead End Kid. But De Niro, 
uncomfortable with the movie's sugary 
sentimentality, tries to get by with mugging, 
and he's painful to watch. The sloppy 
spirituality that Mamet embraces in the 
movie wouldn't have been out of place in 


marketing ploy than a movie, what keeps 
this picture from being a feature-length 
Nintendo commercial is David Chisholm’s 
convoluted screenplay that borrows from 
Rain Man, Tommy, and Ordinary People. 
Fred Savage plays a teenager who spirits 
his disturbed half-brother (Luke Edwards) 
away from an institution and, when he 
discovers the boy has a preternatural talent 
for video games, enlists the aid of a tough, 
road-smart cutie (Jenny Lewis) to take him 
to a video-game championship in Los 
Angeles. What follows is predictable, not 
credible, and. sometimes amusing. But the 
relentless plugs for Nintendo finally win out. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 
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“ONE OF THE YEAR’S TEN BEST! 
A FILM THAT MAKES YOU WANT TO CHEER.” 


~Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 
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NEXT WEEKEND: 
MARLENE DIETRICH 
40 BRATTLE ST. 
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\ STEVEN SPIELBERG FILM 


Fe He HE WK vvuciest umes ALWAYS’ IS AS CLOSE 
TO PERFECT AS A MOVIE GETS” 


— Clay Warnick, US MAGAZINE 





“A -wAys’ ISIN THE SAME LEAGUE WITH 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS’ AND ‘E.T?” 


— Jim Emerson, KNIGHT-RIDDER 


“STEVEN SPIELBERG’S FINEST 
ACHIEVEMENT” 


— David Kehr, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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SYLVESTER STALLONE KURT RUSSELL 


Two of L.A’s top rival cops are going to have to work together... 


Even if it kills them. 


Tango & Cash 
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FRED SAVAGE 


It's more than a game... 
it's the chance of a lifetime. 






















[RJ] A Miramax Films Release. 
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Sweet Life Foods, and its 
Fine Independently Owned 
Supermarkets 


pe 


for your continued 
patronage in 1989 and 
look forward to 
serving you in 1990. 
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Sweet life. 








FIRST THINGS FIR 


Everything you 


need to know about First Night 





WHERE TO 
GET BUTTONS 





A First Night button, which provides 
admission to almost all indoor 
programs, costs $5 in advance and $6 
on New Year's Eve. Buttons are on sale 
now at all Au Bon Pain French 
Bakery Cafés in Massachusetts, many 
Brigham’s Ice Cream stores, all Purity 
Supreme, Heartland, and Angelo’s 
supermarkets, all Star Markets, and 
many Store 24s. 

In Boston, you can also buy buttons 
at the Quincy Market information 
booth, the First Night Information 
Trolley (old Town Trolley) at the Park 
Street T Station, the visitor- 
information booths at Boston 
Common and the Prudential Center, 
and at Tower Records and Video. In 
Cambridge, get them at the Out of 
Town News and Ticket Agency. 

Buttons may also be purchased, with 
a service fee added, at the Bostix booth 
at Fanueil Hall Marketplace, the 
Orpheum Theater box office, the 
Ticketmaster outlet at the Berklee 
Performance Center, and by phone 
through Ticketmaster at (617) 
931-2000. 

When the big night arrives, get your 
buttons at any of the six First Night 
. Information Trolleys. Four trolleys — 
those parked at the Park Street T 
Station, the Boston Common Frog 
Pond, the MacArthur Mall at the 
Boston Common parking garage, and 
Copley Square — will sell buttons 
from noon to 11 p.m. The trolley 
parked near the Hynes Convention 
Center will sell them from noon to 6 
p.m. And the trolley at City Hall Plaza 
will sell them between 7 and 11 p.m. 
Buttons will also be sold from 1 to 11 
p.m. at the Hynes Convention Center 
itself and from 5 to 11 p.m. at the 





by Michele Bythrow 


Visitor Information booth at Boston 
Common. 

Finally, if you've waited until the 
very last minute, you can still get 
buttons af most First Night indoor- 
performance sites. 


WHERE TO 
GET TICKETS 





This year, tickets are required only 
for the performances by Les 
Transporteurs de Reves (the Dream 
Circus), at the Orpheum Theater. 
Tickets cost $8.50 and provide reserved 
seats for the show. They are available 
now through December 31 at Out of 
Town News, the Visitor Information 
‘booths at Boston Common and the 
Prudential Center, the First Night 
Information Trolley at Park Street 
Station, all Ticketmaster outlets, the 
Bostix booth at Faneuil Hall, the 
Orpheum Theater box office, and by 
phone through Ticketmaster at (617) 
931-2000. (Ticketmaster, Bostix, and 
the Orpheum add service charges.) 


WHERE TO 
GET MASKS 
AND POSTERS 





First Night posters ($5) are being 
sold now through December 31 at the 
information booth at Quincy Market; 
posters and masks ($2 apiece) are 
available at the First Night Information 
Trolley at Park Street Station. On 
New Year's Eve, posters and masks 
will also be available at the five other 
Information Trolley sites and at the 
Hynes Convention Center and the 
Visitor Information Booth at Boston 
Common. 

To make your own mask, go to the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress 
Street, between noon and 4 p.m. on 
December 31. (Admission is $5 for 
children and senior citizens, $6 for 





adults. If you don’t have a First Night 
button, there is an additional $2 
materials fee.) Another option is face- 
painting; have it done to yourself or 
the kids from 1 to 11 p.m. at Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C. 


WHAT 
TO WEAR 


Conventional wisdom tells us that if 
we don’t like Boston weather we 
should wait five minutes and it'll 
change. Reality tells us we'll be waiting 
for months if we want it to change 
enough that we can wear no earmuffs 
and no boots and not get pneumonia 
running around outside. The truly wise 
will dress in layers for First Night — 
long underwear, warm pants, and two 
or three sweaters that you can pull off 
easily (for indoor performances). 
They'll wear a coat roomy enough to 
accommodate the bulk. They'll put 
their feet in sturdy, comfortable, 
waterproof shoes. And they won't 
forget their hat and gloves. 





WHAT 
TO BRING 

It could just as easily rain as snow, 
so bring your umbrella, along with an 
extra pair of socks and gloves. Another 
handy item is Kleenex, for when your 
nose, your mascara, or both run — or 
the restroom runs out of Charmin. You 
should also stockpile MBTA tokens to 
avoid the predictable lines and keep a 
cache of dimes (and, sadly, quarters) 
for phone calls. Finally, bring some 
portable munchies (candy bars, chips, 
nuts, etc.) to stave off hunger and save 
you from paying dearly for snacks. 


WHAT NOT 
TO BRING 


Alcohol — public consumption of it 
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is illegal, and performance sites will 
not allow any sort of beverage indoors. 
(No smoking or eating inside, either.) 

Your car — with horrendous traffic 
tie-ups, an extreme shortage of parking 
spaces, and roads full of drunk drivers, 
it’s probably best to leave your wheels 
at home. 


HOW TO 
GET THERE 





Make every effort to use public 
transportation. The MBTA will run 
additional trains on all its subway and 
commuter-rail lines and will put extra 
buses on its major routes. Service is 
free after 10 p.m., but ends at 1:30 a.m. 

If you have to drive, at least park 
outside of the city. The following 
MBTA stations have large parking 
areas: Alewife, at the northern 
(Cambridge) end of the Red Line; 
Braintree, on the southern end; 
Wonderland, on the Blue Line; and 
Riverside, on the Green Line, in 
Newton. 


HOW TO 
GET AROUND 





The inner-city T tends to be 
overcrowded and sluggish at the peak 





of the night's party, so once you're in 
town, try to walk from site to site. If 
you're shamefully unfamiliar with 
Boston, the new Walking Distance 
Locators can help you find your way 
around. These handy computers stand 
at the following street intersections: . 
State and Congress Streets; Franklin 
and Congress; and School and 
Washington; as well as on Boylston 
Street in front of the Pru. Push a few 
buttons, and they'll help you find your 
way to locations within a.500-yard 
radius. 


WHEN TO 
GET THERE 


.or 3 a.m., there are always more 


desperate, stranded people than cabs 
to accommodate them. If you're 
comfortable and warm, you might as 
well stay. put and call. Most taxi 
companies sérving downtown Boston 
are 24-hour operations, including the 
following: Andrew Cab Co. 
(268-4548), the Boston Cab . 
Association (536-5010), Checker Taxi 
(536-7000), Independent Taxi 
Operators (426-8700), Red Cab 
(734-5000), and Town Taxi (536-5000). 


WHERE 
TO EAT 








Audiences are admitted on a first- 
come, first-seated basis, and some 
performance sites have limited seating. 
First Night organizers suggest you 
arrive 15 minutes early for any given 
event. Veteran revelers recommend at 
least a half hour if you don’t want to 
get shut out. 


HOW TO GET 
BACK HOME 





Cabbies say that flagging a taxi gives 
you a better chance on New Year's — 
than phoning in a request. But after 2 





By early evening most of the 
restaurants in the thick of the 
festivities are either fully booked with 
reserved seating or completely jammed 
with people waiting in line for a table. 
Your best bet, if you haven't thought 
ahead to make a reservation, is to find 
a nice big restaurant with lots of seats 
that lies somewhat off the beaten path. 

A few options are the European 
Restaurant (218 Hanover Street in the 
North End, open until 12:30 a.m.), the 
Oyster Club (85 Causeway Street, 
across from North Station, serving 
dinner until midnight), Sakura-Bana 
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Local, national, international talent 
featuring blues, jazz, zydeco, folk 
and whatever else comes along. 


Upcoming acts include: 
New Year's Eve Zydeco Party with 
Terrance Simien and the Mallet 


Playboys, also Defunkt, Fiddler Johnny 
Cunningham, Full Circle, Mozamba, Luther 
“Guitar Jr.” Johnson, and Bobby Radcliffe 


17 Holland St., Davis Sq., Somerville 
On the Red Line T $369687 














Japanese Restaurant (57 Broad Street, 
open until 10 p.m.), the 
Commonwealth Brewing Company 
(138 Portland Street, between Faneuil 
Hall and North Station, serving until 
11 p.m.), and The Stage Deli (275 
Tremont Street, across from the Wang 
Center, open until 2 a.m.). 

There are also some spacious 
restaurants in Kenmore Square, which, 
since it’s set apart fron most First 
Night activities (and because the’ 
majority of local students are away on 
break) shouldn't be too crowded. Some 
good choices are Pizzeria Uno (645 
Beacon Street, open until 1 a.m.), Deli 
Haus (476 Comm Ave, open until 3 
a.m.), and Aku Aku II (159 Brookline 
Avenue, open until midnight). 

If you've dressed up for the evening, 
hiding out at lounges in the ritzy 
downtown hotels is another 
possibility. The lobby bar at the 
Lafayette Hotel (1 Avenue de 
Lafayette) serves soul-satisfying hot 
drinks, as does the Plaza Bar at the 
Copley Plaza (138 St. James Avenue). 
Other good bets for a pause that 
refreshes are The Colonnade (120 
Huntington Avenue), the Westin 
Hotel at Copley Place, and the 
Sheraton Boston at the Prudential 
Center. 


RESTROOMS 





Since restaurant and hotel managers 
tend to frown on non-patrons who slip 
into their lobbies in search of a men’s 
or women’s room, it’s fortunate that 
four indoor First Night sites will be 
keeping their restrooms open to the 
public. Bathrooms at the Hynes 
Convention Center, the Old South 
Church, and Trinity Church will be 
open until about 11 p.m. Those at the 
YWCA on Clarendon Street will be 
available until 2 a.m. Portable toilets 
will also be set up outdoors throughout 
the First Night area. See the map on 
pages 10 and 11 for exact locations. 


WHERE 
TO WATCH 
THE FIREWORKS 


The First Night fireworks go off over 
Boston. Harbor beginning at midnight. 
By 11 p.m., when the official 
countdown begins at the Custom 
House Tower, spectators will already 
have jammed themselves in around 
the clock tower and at other popular 








ILLUSTRATION BY ROGER JONES 


vantage points like Faneuil Hall, City 
Hall, and Waterfront Park. Outdoor 
locations that are likely to be less 
crowded are Bunker Hill (near the 
Community College stop on the 
Orange Line), Orient Hill (at the 
Orient Heights stop on the Blue Line), 
and the East Boston waterfront (near 
the Maverick stop on the Blue Line). 

For those whose spirit is willing, but 
whose flesh is cold, two indoor rooms 
with good views are the Bay Tower 
Room, at 60 State Street, and the 
Citylights club at the Scotch n’ Sirloin, 
77 North Washington Street. For 
homebodies, Channel 7 will broadcast 
the fireworks live. 


WHERE ELSE 
TO BE 
AT MIDNIGHT 





If the whole First Night shindig 
simply isn’t your bag, you can always 
celebrate the New Year the old way: at 
a bar. This is just a sample of what's 
going down at local watering holes and 
dance halls; for other ideas, check the 
Club listings in the Arts section of the 
Phoenix. 

TT the Bear's Place has Scruffy the 
Cat and the Wishniaks, a Philadelphia 
band. At the Rat, the Slaves entertain 
upstairs. The Cambridge Brewing 
Company in Kendall Square has the 
Acoustic Good Times of the Bob 
Doucet Band, and Johnny D’s in 
Somerville has Terrance Simien and 
the Mallet Playboys. At the Tam, 
there’s Little Frankie and the Premiers, 





at the Channel, Farrenheit and Hearts 
on Fire. Club 3 has Bim Skala Bim, and 
Bunratty’s features Zug Zug, 
Bloodhound, and Talkie Flip. 
Reservations are not required at any of 
these establishments. 

Two hot shows that do require 
advance planning are the “New Year's 
Eve Decade Dance” at the Hub Club, 
hosted by KISS-108 ($40 per person), 
and the WFNX “101 Countdown of the 
Decade” at Axis (advance tickets 
$12.50 through Ticketmaster, $15 at the 
door). 


ABOUT 
FIRST NIGHT 

First Night is a private nonprofit 
corporation that depends on —-----~— 
volunteers and contributions. Anyone 
wishing to pitch in should call 
542-7623, extension 12, between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, or 
write to First Night Inc., Box 573, Back 
Bay Annex, Boston, MA 02117. 


For general information about First 
Night, call 542-1399 between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., weekdays. Information 
about handicapped access to indoor 
sites is also available at this number. 
(After hours, a recorded message takes 
over.) People with physical disabilities 
should also call specific performance 
sites (before 5 p.m.) to ensure access to 
seats. 

For subway, commuter-rail, and bus 
information, call the MBTA at 
722-3200. For a recording on current 
travel conditions on the T, call 
722-5050. For road conditions, call 
973-7500. 

Neither rain, nor sleet, nor sub-zero 
temperatures will keep First Night 
from happening. That's fine for mail 
carriers, but if you're less dedicated call 
936-1234 to check the weather before 
stepping out. If after hearing the 
recorded message you remain 
undaunted (you hardy soul), call New 
England Telephone at (637-1234) for 
the time, to synchronize your 
countdown to midnight. 

Finally, call 911 for emergencies. 
Police headquarters near the First 
Night celebration are those at 154 
Berkeley Street (247-4200), 40 New 
Sudbury Street (247-4240), and 7 








. Warren Street (247-4250). oO 
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Pizzeria Regina 


salutes the 


NEW 
YEAR! 


Come see the 

Regina Crown 

Ice Carving at 
665 Boylston Street 


Other Locations: 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace 227-8180 
Longwood Galleria Mall 232-5566 
111/5 Thacher St., North End 227-0765 
Harvard Square 864-9279 


Plots ag- kitty, 


| Pizzeria Regina | 
| $2.000FF | 
| ANY LARGE { 
| COMBINATION | 


i PIZZA ‘ 


i One coupon per person per pizza i 
| Not valid with other offers | 
Expires 1-31-90 
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“TOM CRUISE IS THE VERY BEST THING IN_ 
A VERY BIG PICTURE. He must and 
caiipes ta every cannes etsiea Goo tian kavtbeillp? 


(Richard Corties TE MAGALEG 


rOM CRUIESE 





ANOLIVER STONE ACTURE 


BORN: 
FOURTH 


“JULY 


A true story of innocence lost and courage found. 


PRESENTS A. KITMAN HO, IXTLAN sence 

OLIVER STONE sore TOM CRUISE “BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY” 
KYRA SEDGWICK RAYMOND | BARRY JERRY LEVINE FRAN WHALEY CAROUNE KAA x W'ILLEM DAROE 
“TORN WILLIAMS “WRI RONKOVIC """"4 OLIVER STONE. RON OVIC """E A KITMAN HO. OLIVER STONE 
=| ee TOURS AUNIVERSAL RELEASE 








OPENS FRIDAY, JANUARY 5TH! 
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The First Church of Christ, Scien- 

tist, Christiar Science Center 

Procession: Boylston St. from 

Hynes Convention Center to 

Charlies St. 

One Exeter Plaza, Boylston at 

Exeter Sts. 

Boston Public Library (New 

Building), 666 Boylston St. 

Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury St. 

agnes b., 172 Newbury St. 

The Westin Hotel/Copley Place 

Copley Square 

Back Bay Station, Dartmouth St. 

Pronuptia Bridals, 

138 Newbury St. 

Isabelle Collins of London, 

115 Newbury St. 

Five Hundred Boylston, Courtyard 

399 Boylston Street Building 

Boston Common: 

i. Path near Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument 

ii. Near Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument 

iii. Parade Ground 

iv. Frog:Pond 

v. Parkman Bandstand 

vi. Parkman Plaza 

vii. Brewer Fountain Plaza 

City Hall Plaza 

Custom House 

Fireworks over Boston Harbor 
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Boston Conservatory of Music, 
31 Hemenway St., cap. 400 
Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Massachusetts Ave., Baliroom C, cap. 770 The New England Hall, 

cap. 1200 Cultural Center at Villa Victoria, 225 Clarendon St., cap. 700 
institute of Contemporary Art, 85 West Newton St., cap. 450 John Hancock Hall, 

955 Boylston St., cap. 130 Old South Church, 180 Berkeley St., cap. 1,100 
Boston Architectural Center, 645 Boylston St.: Church of the Covenant, 

320 Newbury St.: Gordon Chapel, cap. 190 67 Newbury St., cap. 900 
Cascieri Hall, cap. 125 Sanctuary, cap. 950 First & Second Church, 

Gallery, cap. 50 Boston Center for the Arts 66 Marlborough St.: 

Sheraton Boston Hote! & Towers, Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Sanctuary, cap. 350 

39 Dalton St., cap. 500 cap. 600 Auditorium, cap. 200 

Hynes Convention Center, Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon ‘5t., First Lutheran Church, 

900 Boyiston St.: cap. 350 299 Berkeley St., cap. 350 
Auditorium, cap. 3,700 Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Fisher College, 116 Beacon St., 
Exhibit Hall A, cap. 3,800 cap. 1,500 cap. 500 

Exhibit Hall C, cap. 3,800 First Baptist Church, Church of the Advent, Brimmer at 
Exhibit Hall D, cap. 3,800 110 Commonwealth Ave., Mt. Vernon Sts., cap. 900 
Ballroom A, cap. 770 cap. 550 Boston Center for 
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BOSTON 
COMMON 


() Indoor locations 
@ Outdoor locations 
—— Procession route 








Adult Education, 

5 Commonwealth Ave., cap. 120 
Emmanuel Church, 

15'Newbury St., cap. 900 
Arlington Street Church, Arlington 
at Boylston Sts., cap. 900 
UMass-Boston, Downtown 
Campus, 250 Stuart St., cap. 120 
CityPlace/Transportation Building, 
10 Park Plaza, lobby, cap. 500 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 
217-219 Tremont St., cap. 825 
Church of All Nations, 

333 Tremont St., cap. 200 

Quincy Community School 
Auditorium, 885 Washington St., 
cap. 350 





Don Bosco Technical High 
School, 300 Tremont St., cap. 800 
St. Paul's Cathedral, - 

138 Tremont St., cap. 750 

Paulist Center Chapel, 5 Park St., 
cap. 450 

State House: 

Gardner Auditorium, cap. 500 
Doric Hall, cap. 200 

Boston Church of the New 
Jerusalem, 140 Bowdoin St.: 
Sanctuary, cap. 300 

Assembly Hall, cap. 150 

C. Walsh Theater at Suffolk 
University, 41 Temple St., 

cap. 500 

African Meeting House, 





O First Night trolleys 


@ Restroom facilities — 


@ Subway stations 


46 Joy St., cap. 300 

Old West Church, 

131 Cambridge St., cap. 425 
Orpheum Theater, 

One Hamilton Place, cap. 2,700 
King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., 
cap. 500 

Old South Meeting House, 

310 Washington St., cap. 650 
Bank of New England Auditorium, 
Conference Ctr., One Washington 
Mall, cap. 250 

Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, 

cap. 1,000 

Quincy Market Upper Rotunda, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 

cap. 250 
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CHEDULE OF EVENT 








The following listings summarize the celebration by 
time. For program information, see Guide to Artists. 

Nambers and letters in parentheses correspond to 
map locations. : 

There is no guaranteed admission or reserved 
séating, except for the one ticketed event: 7:30 and 10 
p.m. performances by Les Transporteurs de Reves 
(The Dream Circus) at the Orpheum Theater (see 
“First Things First” for admission information). 

Length of performance (for example, 30 mins.) is 
indicated. © indicates location is accessible to people 
with physical disabilities. ® indicates performance is 


ASL interpreted. 





WORKS IN PROGRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY 





1:30 P.M. 


2:45 P.M. 





Peanut Butter and Jelly Dance Company. 
Modern dance demonstration with audience 
participation. Boston YWCA (10). 50 mins. 

The Mother Church Chimers, “Chime of Bells.” 
Outdoor concert. The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
(A). 45 mins. 





1:45 P.M. 


Folk Arts Center of New England. Participatory 
folk dancing with instruction. Hynes Convention 
Center, Auditorium (6). © 30 mins. 











Face painting at selected indoor sites before and 
between afternoon nces and from 1-11 p.m. 
at Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C. 

Make your mask at the Children’s Museum 
workshops, noon-4 p.m. Materials fee: $2, waived for 
First Night button holders. (Regular admission charge 
to non-members of the Museum.) 

Buy your mask ($2) it any of the five official First 
Night Information Trolleys or at Hynes Convention 
Center. Mask design, Craig Sonnenberg. 

Street surprises appearing in Back Bay, Beacon 
Hill, and downtown Boston: Back Alley Puppet 
Theater; GoldmanArts’ “Inflatable Circus”; Ninots 
Puppet Theater; Harold Olejarz’s “Life Imitates Art”; 
Eric Staller’s “Roly Poly.” 

Murray Dewart, Pegasus Arch. This mythic winged 
horse, 30 feet high, serves as a symbolic:gateway to 
the new decade. Illuminated after dark. Boston 
Common, path near Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
(O,i). Through January 2. 
ice sculptures, illuminated after dark. At the 
Christian Science Center Plaza (A), the Westin Hotel, 
Copley Place (H), Copley Square (I), and Boston 
Common, Frog Pond (O,iv). (See “Artists” for more 
details.) 

New Year’s resolutions. Mark Cooper, Totem. 
Adorn a sculpture with your wishes and resolutions. 
Boston Common, Brewer Fountain Plaza (O,vii). 
Joseph Wheelwright, Wishing Fetish. Copley Square 
(). 





1 P.M. 


Banbury Cross Morris and Sword Dancers. 
English ritual dances by the Banbury Cross Kids. 
Hynes Convention Center, Ballroom C (6). & 30 mins. 
Reeves, “Time Capsule Caricatoons.” 
Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). & until 
11 p.m. 
The Dexterity Brothers. Juggling and comedy. 
Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). & Until 
5 p.m. 
Jen.ifer Justice. Original stories from Colonial 
New England. Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Assembly Hall (32). & 30 mins. 
Bert Snow. “An Elegant Contraption.” Copl 
Square (I). Until 11 p.m. , 
Marcella Stasa, “Art-o-Mat.” Purchase miniature 
commemorative artwork. Hynes Convention Center, 
Exhibit Hail C (6). & Until 11 p.m. 
Jerry Voveske. Stories and folk songs in a 
storefront window setting. One Exeter Plaza (D). Until 
5 p.m. 





Jennifer Justice. Original stories from Colonial 
New England. Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Assembly Hall (32). & 30 mins. 

David Levin and Friends of the ‘ 
Piano.” Quincy Market Upper Rotunda, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace (41). & Until 11 p.m. 

David McCord. Readings from the poet's own work. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 30 mins. 


Folk Arts Center of New England. Participatory 
folk dancing with instruction. Hynes Convention 
Center, Auditorium (6). & 30 mins. 

Fred Garbo. Juggling, - physical comedy. Boston 
Center for the Arts Cyclorama (9). 45 mins. 


Citizen art project. First Night attendees will have 
an opportunity to sign the Cultural Rights Declaration 
scroll, which will then travel statewide, Copley Square 
(1). 3-11 p.m. 

Das 








Puppenspiel Puppet Theater, “Pictures at 
an Exhibition.” Emerson Majestic Theatre (25). & 40 
mins. 
Jennifer Justice. Original stories from Colonial 
New England. Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Assembly Hall (32). & 30 mins. 
Fred MacArthur, organist. “Meet the King of 
Instruments.” Old South Church, Sanctuary (8). © 30 
mins. 
Peanut Butter and Jelly Dance Company. 
Modern dance demonstration with audience 
participation. Boston YWCA (10). 50 mins. 








. 2:17 P.M. 


3:15 P.M. 





Tricinium, Ltd. Multi-media presentation of three 
stories with narration, synchronized slide projections 
and original music. Bank of New England, 
Auditorium (39). & 40 mins. 

West of the Moon Storytellers, “just Imagine.” 
Folk tales and songs with audience ey ee 
Boston Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4).O @ 30 
mins. 





Banbury Cross Morris and Sword Dancers. 
English ritual dances by the Banbury Cross Kids. 
Hynes Convention Center, Ballroom C (6). & 30 mins. 
Bonaparte. Magic show with audience participa- 
tion. Quincy Community School, Auditorium (27). & 
30 mins. 

Leland Faulkner's Light Theatre, “Urashima 
Taro.” A Japanese folk tale. Suffolk University, C. 
Walsh Theater (33). 45 mins. 

Opera To Go, “Lovers, Rogues and Fools: The 
Characters of Opera.” First and Second Church, 
Sanctuary (16). & 50 mins. 

Youth pro Musica with MUSE (Music Serving 
the Elderty), “Americana Patchwork.” A vocal 
program with audience participation. Sheraton Boston 
Hotel, Ballroom (5). & 60 mins. 
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David McCord. Readings from the poet’s own work. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 30 mins. 
West of the Moon Storytellers, “just Imagine.” 
Folk tales and songs with audience participation. 
Boston Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4).O,@ 30 
mins. 





Bonaparte. Magic show with audience participa- 
tion. Quincy Community School, Auditorium (27). & 
30 mins. ‘ 4 y 
Tricinium, Ltd. Multi-media presentation of three 
stories with narration, synchronized slide projections 
and original music. Bank of New England, 
Auditorium (39). & 40 mins. 

Yankee Rhythm Kings. Traditional jazz and 
ragtime. Berklee Performance Center. & 45 mins. 


3:45 P.M. 


Folk Arts Center of New England. Participatory 
folk dancing with instruction. Hynes Convention 
Center, Auditorium (6). & 30 mins. 

Leland Faulkner's 











» “Urashima 


Light Theatre. 
Taro.” A Japanese folk tale. Suffolk University, C. 
Walsh Theater (33). & 45 mins. 
Opera To “Lovers, Rogues and Fobdlis?: The 
First and Second Church, 
Sanctuary (16). & 50 mins. -aelioalel 


Characters of og 





4 P.M. 


Fred Garbo. juggling, vhysical comedy. Boston 
Center for the Arts Cyclo:ama (9). 45 mins. 

Paul Laffoley, “The Time Machine.” Boston 
Common, Parkman Plaza (O,vi). Until 11:30 p.m. 
Fred MacArthur, nist. “Meet the King of 
Instruments.” Old South Church, Sanctuary (8). O 30 
mins. 




















4P.M.—7P.M. SCHEDULE 





Wayne Strattman, “Grand Neon Piano.” Boston 
Common, near Soldiers and Sailors Monument (O,ii). 
Until 11;30 p.m. 





4:15 P.M. 


Das Puppenspie! Puppet Theater, “Pictures at 
an Exhibition.” Emerson Majestic Theatre (25). & 40 


mins. 

Performance. Virtuosic team of. 
bicyclists. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall D 
(6). & 40 mins. 
West of the Moon Storytet‘ers, “Just Imagine.” 
Folk tales and songs with audience ation. 
Boston Architectural Center, Cascicri Hall (4).6 @ 30 
mins. 








4:30 P.M. 


Bonaparte. Magic show with audience participa- 
tion. Quincy Community School, Auditorium (27). 
30 mins. 








1990 Grand Procession. Participatory parade on 
Boylston Street from Hynes Convention Center to 
Charles Street (B-C), 60 mins. Sponsored by WIB 











and comed 


The Dexterity Brothers. Juggling y. 
Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). & Until 


11 p.m. . 
Klezmer Conservatory Band. Music of celebra- 
tion from the Yiddish instrumental, vocal, theater, and 
folk traditions. Berklee Performance Center (2). © 45 


mins. 

Paula Rendino, “The Eleventh Hour of Virtue & 
Vice.” Boston Common, Parkman Bandstand (O,v). 
Until 11:30 p.m. 





6:15 P.M. 


dorge Arce and Mumano. Progressive Latin 
American and Afro-Caribbean vocal and instrumental 
music. Cultural Center at Villa Victoria (7). & 35 mins. 
Old South Brass, Organ and Timpani. Music by 
Karg-Elert, J.S. Bach, and Tchaikovsky. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (8). & 45 mins. 

Seth Riskin, “Light Dance.” Hynes Convention 
Center, Exhibit Hall D (6). & 15 mins. 

Leonard Solomon and the Majestic 
Beltlowphone. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall C (6). & 20 mins. 


Karen Aqua and Jane Gillooly, “Shrine To 
Ritualized Time.” A celebration of ritual through 
animated-film and slide projections. Boston Public 
Library, New Building (E). Until 11 p.m. 
Beacon Brass Quintet, “American Music.” First 
Baptist Church (12). 45 mins. 

Daniela Berio! end Devid Foell, “ 
Symmetries.” Video installation that challenges au- 
dience perceptions of space and mirrored imagery. 
Boston Architectural Center, Gallery (4). Until.11 p.m. 
Dances by Isadora, Groundwerx Dance 
Theatre, and Ramon de los Reyes Spanish 
Dance Theatre. New England Hall (13). & 60 mins. 
Procession Finale: Five Artists Productions, 
“Old Man Gloom.” Boston Common, Parade Ground 
(O,iii). 30 mins. 

Cindy Kallet, Ellen Epstein & Michael 
Cleene. Vocal arrangements of traditional and 
contemporary folk material. Church of All Nations 
(26). & 30 mins. ; 

Adam Kolker and Alain Mailet Jazz Quintet. 
Original mainstream jazz. CityPlace/Transportation 
Building (24). © 45 mins. 

Lorraine Lee and Bennett Hammond. Tra- 











ditional folk songs of New England. Boston Church of 
the New Jerusalem, Sanctuary (32). © 45 mins. 

Les Miserables Brass Band. Festive music from 
around the world for brass and percussion. Hynes 
Convention Center, Ballroom A (6). & 45 mins, 

Max Miller. Music by 19th- and 20th-century Boston 
organist-composers. Arlington Street Church (22). 30 
mins. 

Melisande Trio with guests. Ravel's Introduction 
and Allegro, Sonatine en trio, and Daniel Gregory 
Mason's String Quartet. St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 45 
mins. 

Ritt Trio, “An Intimate Concert of Known 
and Not-So-Well-Known Compositions.” Old South 
Meeting House (38). & 45 mins. 

Alejandro Rivera and New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Church of the Covenant (15). & 
45 mins. 

Orrin Star & Friends. Bi 
humorous stories. Emmanuel Church (21). 45 mins. 
Jerry Voveske. Stories and folk songs in a 
storefront window setting. Pronuptia Bridals (K). Until 
9:30 p.m. 





6:45 P.M. 


Ashmont Hill Chamber Musicians. Stravinsky's 
“L’Histoire du Soldat.” Paulist Center Chapel (30). & 
45 mins. 

Karol Bennett, soprano with Marimolin and 
members of &xtension Works. Robert Kyr's 
“Lover's Almanac, a Musical Drama in Four Scenes.” 
First and Second Church, Sanctuary (16). © 50 mins. 
Boston Scottieh Fiddle Club. Traditional music 
with Scottish Highland dancers and members of the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society. Laura Scott, 
dance demonstrator. Hynes Convention Center, 
Auditorium (6). & 45 mins. 

Calumet Quintet. Works by Boccherini, 
Dvorak, and Mozart. First Lutheran Church (17). 45 


mins. 

Cambridge Brass Ensembie, 
“Celebrating Venice in the High Renaissance.” Music 
by Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli. Five Hundred 
Boylston, Courtyard (M). Until 9:45.p.m. 10 mins. with 
10 mins. intervals 


Nataraj Dancers, and Concert Dance Com- 
pany. John Hancock Hall (14). & 60 mins. 

Michael Lane “Olio.” Clown theater 
with mime, magic, and storytelling. First and Second 
Church, Auditorium (16). & 45 mins. 








7 P.M. 


Chinese Wushu Research institute, “A Wushu 
Sampler.” Martial arts demonstration. Don Bosco 
Technical High School (28). & 30 mins. 
Flashback, “Doo-Wop ‘til You Drop.” A women’s 
vocal quartet recreates a 1940s holiday radio show. 
Boston YWCA (10). 30 mins. 
Jackson Gillman, storyteller. “The Dancing Man.” 
Suffolk University, C. Waish Theater (33). © 30 
mins. 
Doug Lipman. Stories with songs. African Meeting 
House (34). @ 40 mins. 
Metro Stee! Orchestra. Calypso, reggae, and 
contemporary music on steel drums. Hynes Conven- 
tion Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). © 45 mins. 
The Stone Soup international Poetry 
Cabaret. Poetry readings by Ellen Stone, Amanda 
Powell, Antonio Giarraputo, Robin Izer. Boston 
Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4). & 45 mins. 
Saltre-Bigelow Duo. Early, classical, and tra- 
ditional music. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel (8). 
30 mins. 
The Oracie and The Questioner. The Oracle and 
the Questioner (“the Man from City Hall”), in their 
second annual appearance, will once again respond to 
your questions with wit and pageantry. City Hall 
Plaza (P). Until 11:30 p.m. 
Barry Turley. Organ works by J.S. Bach, Beethoven, 
Dupre, and Lefebure-Wely. King’s Chapel (37).. 40 
mins. 
Video. Screening of works by Demoulas Family, 





, folk songs, and’ 





Ron Jenkins, Boston builder 


THE 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF BOSTON 


Ever wonder how Boston got 
such bizarre weather? Ron 
Jenkins, with his multi- 
disciplinary performance 
entitled “‘The Construction of 
Boston,” might have your 
answer. Jenkins, director of the 
Charlestown Working Theatre, 
has united the talents of an 
ensemble of artists to produce 
what hedescribesasa | 
“mythical retelling of Boston's 
history.” The result is a comic 
cantata based on the work of 
choreographer Merce 
Cunningham, who originally 
directed a dance by the same 
name in 1962. 

Jenkins’s first exposure to 
the concert version of 
“Construction” came last year 
when he heard it performed as a 
choral work. “i was totally 
captivated by the comedy of the 
piece,’’ he says, and became 
determined to find a way to 
project that humor, which 
Jenkins felt was the true spirit 
of the piece, through visual 
elements. Jenkins’s adaptation 
includes dance, giant moving 
sculptures, and, of course, a 
weather machine. 

“The Construction of Boston” 
can be seen at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. at the Boston 
Conservatory, 31 Hemenway 
Street. 

4 — Erika Dilday : 
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WHO’S ON FIRST 


Henrietta Robinson, jazz singer 
: THE HENRIETTA 

: ROBINSON 
QUARTET 


CPPS OSOSOOOHSSOSOSOSESESS SOHO OOOO SESESSOSESSOOSOSOSESSSSESESES 





Henrietta Robinson has the 


: 
: kind of voice that even sounds : 


: powerful on her answering- 

: machine tape. A classically 

: trained singer, the last ten 

: years have seen Robinson's 

: Style evolve almost completely 
: toward jazz. These days, the 

: only classical pieces she 

: performs with her group, the 

; Henrietta Robinson Quartet, are 
: those with a liturgical 

: affiliation. Robinson's taste in 
; jazz is also influenced by 

: religious themes — she points 
: to the spiritual component in 

: the works of such composers as 
: Duke Ellington and Mary Lou 

: Williams as an important 

: inspiration. 

In spite of her inclinations, 
however, Robinson and the 
: Quartet — pianist Michael 
: Shea, drummer Rick Klane, and 
: bassist John Voigt — perform 
: all types of jazz. While she 
: wouldn't say much about the 
: group's First Night program, 

: insisting that spontaneity is 

: their guide, the singer does 

: confess a fondness for intricate 
: harmonies and the freedom of 

: scatting. 

The Henrietta Robinson 
Quartet appears at 9 and 10:15 
p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington Street. 





SCHEDULE 7 P.M.—8:15 P.M: 


Teddy Dibble, Tom Draudt, Greg Hawks and Jeff 
Hudson, Leverock Hazell, Pooh Kaye, Kathy Kelly, 
Rapping Up History, and Clyde Tressler. Institute of 
Contemporary Art (3). 45 mins. 


7:15 P.M. 


Freestyle Performance. Virtuosic teain of 
ry oe Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall D 
(6). & 40 mins. 


Mel Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Allan Poe. State 
House, Gardner Auditorium (31). © 50 mins. 

ive Latin 

tal 

music. Cultural Center at Villa Victoria (7). © 35 mins. 
Klezmer Band. Music of celebra- 
tion from the Yiddish instrumental, vocal, theater, and 
folk traditions. Berklee Performance Center (2). © 45 
mins. 
again gN ma eae mg oy 
the hammered dulcimer. UMass-Boston (23). © 30 
mins. 
Seth “Light Dance.” Hynes Convention 
Center, Exhibit Hall D (6). & 15 mins. 


7:30 P.M. 


Charlestown Working Theater, “The Construc- 
tion of Boston.” Musical theater. Boston Conservatory 
(1). 50 mins, 

The Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, 
“Ragtime Ball.” A costumed, early 20th-century ball. 
Hynes Convention Center, Ballroom C (6). & Until 
10:30 p.m. 
Dance 














“Rondo for a New Year.” Back 
Bay Station (J). Until 10 p.m. 

Cindy Kallet, Elien Epstein & Michael 
Cicone. Vocal ts of traditional and 
contemporary folk material. Church of All Nations 
(26). & 30 mins. 

Glenn Kime. Organ music by J.S. Bach, Barber, 
Dupre, and Joplin. Trinity Church (11). & 30 mins. 
Les de Reves (The Dream 
Cireus). A theatrical circus spectacle of jugglers, 
clowns, trampoline acrobats, and balancing artists. 
Tickets: $8.50, in advance or at the door. Orpheum 
Theater (36). © 60 mins. 

Meledie Hicks Arterberry and Tom 
Krusineki, “Dreams Can Come True.” Masks, 
mime, and dance evoke memories of childhood 
fantasies. Nielsen Gallery (F). 15 mins. 

Mulr String Quartet. Works by Schubert and 
Dvorak. Arlington Street Church (22). 60 mins. 

Old South Brass, Organ and Timpani. Music by 
Karg-Elert, J.S. Bach, and Tchaikovsky. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (8). & 45 mins. 

Pink Imc., “Nuts and Bolts.” A cornucopia of 
humorous vignettes by abstractly-costumed figures. 
Isabelle Collins of London (L). 15 mins. 

Leonard Solomon and the Majestic 
Beliowphone. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall C (6). & 20 mins. 

Studebaker 


Theater Company. 
The Performance/Technology Band in “Act I/Scene 2: 
The Shadow of a Doubt.” Fisher College (18). & 30 
mins. 





7:45 P.M. 


‘“The Mikado” in an abridged, fully-staged version.’ 


Emerson Majestic Theatre (25). © 60 mins, 

Adam Kolker and Alain Mallet Jazz Quintet. 
Original mainstream jazz. CityPlace/Transportation 
Building (24). & 45 mins. 

Lee and Bennett Hammond. Tra- 
ditional folk songs of New England. Boston Church of 
the New Jerusalem, Sanctuary (32). & 45 mins. 

Les Miserables Brass Band. Festive music from 
around the world for brass and percussion. Hynes 
Convention Center, Ballroom A (6). & 45 mins. 

Melisande Trio with guests. Ravel's Introduction 
and Allegro, Sonatine en trio, and Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s String Quartet. St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 45 


mins. 

Carolyn Ritt Trio, “An Intimate Concert of Known 
and Not-So-Well-Known Compositions.” Old South 
Meeting House (38). & 45 mins. 

Alejandro Rivera and New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Church of the Covenant (15). & 
45 mins. 

Orrin Star & Friends. Bluegrass, folk scngs, and 
humorous stories. Emmanuel Church (21). 45 mins. 
Clarence Sr. and The New 
Spirits, “Get into the Spirit With.” Traditional gospel 
music from the American South. Faneuil Hall (40). & 
30 mins. 

Tella and “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging pendulums to mark 
the passage of time. agnes b. (G). 10 mins. 

The Wright Bros., “The Main Event.” New 
vaudeville with music, visual , and 
audience tion. Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama (9). 45 mins. 





8 P.M. 
Ashmont Hill Chamber Musicians. Stravinsky's 
“L'Histoire du Soldat.” Paulist Center Chapel (30). © 
45 mins. 
Calumet String Quintet. Works by Boccherini, 
Dvorak, and Mozart. First Lutheran Church (17). 45 
mins. 
Chinese Wushu Research institute, “A Wushu 
Sampler.” Martial arts demonstration. Don Bosco 
Technical High School (28). & 30 mins. 
Flashback, “Doo-Wop ‘til You Drop.” A women’s 
vocal quartet recreates a 1940s holiday radio show. 
Boston YWCA (10). 30 mins. 





Suffolk University, C. Walsh Theater (33). & @ 30 
mins. 

Sumner McClain. Original stories drawn from the 
Afro-American heritage. African Meeting House (34). 
@ 40 mins. 

Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Tom 
Krusinski, “Dreams Can Come True.” Masks, 
mime, and dance evoke memories of childhood 
fantasies. Nielsen Gallery (F). 15 mins. 

Metro Steel Orchestra. Calypso, reggae, and 
contemporary music on steel drums. Hynes Conven- 
tion Center, Exaibit Hall A (6). & 45 mins. 

The Mystic Consort, “Women and the Lute Song: 
Elizabethan Songs for, about and by Women.” King’s 
Chapel (37). 45 mins. 

OF Fbalance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancets evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show. 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (N). 
7 mins. 

Pink Inc., “Nuts and Bolts.” A cornucopia of 
humorous vignettes by abstractly-costumed figures. 





Beacon Brass Quintet, “American Music.” First 
Baptist Church (12). 45 mins. 

Boston Scottish Fiddie Club. Traditional music 
with Scottish Highland dancers and members of the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society. Laura Scott, 
dance demonstrator. Hynes Convention Center, 
Auditorium (6). & 45 mins. 

The Boston Village Gamelan. Traditional music 
from the sultans’ courts of central Java. State House, 


Doric Hall (31). & 40 mins. 

Moly Cross Chamber Players. Vocal and in- 
strumental works by Boulez, Carter, Korde, and Risset. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 35 mins. 
Janus Opera Productions. Gilbert and Sullivan's 
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Isabelle Collins of London (L). 15 mins. 
Poetry 


The Stone 
Cabaret, Poetry readings by Sara Ting, Ray Wiesen, 
Gary Hicks, and Kate Rushin. Boston Architectural 


Center, Cascieri Hall (4). & 45 mins. 








Onye Onyemaechi 
and igbote Ethnic Ensemble. New England Hall 
(13). & 60 mins. 

Performance. A virtuosic team of 
bicyclists. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall D 











SCHEDULE _ 8:15 P.M.—9:45 P.M. 





(6).& 40 mins, 

Frederick Moyer, piano. All Chopin recital. First 
and Second Church, Sanctuary (16). © 45 mins. 
Dave Neiman. Folk, classical, and popular music on 
the hammered dulcimer. /UMass-Boston (23). & 30 


mins. 
Saltre-Bigelow Duo. Early, classical, and tra- 
ditional music. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel (8). 
& 30 mins. l 
Michael Lane Trautman, “Olio.” Clown theater 
with mime, magic, and storytelling. First and Second 
Church, Auditorium (16). © 45 mins. 

Tsilia and “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging pendulums to mark 
the passage of time. agneés b. (G). 10 mins. 

Video. of works by Demoulas Family, 
Teddy Dibble, Tom Draudt, Greg Hawks and Jeff 
Hudson, Leverock Hazell, Pooh Kaye, Kathy Kelly, 
Rapping Up History, and Clyde Tressler. Institute of 
Contemporary Art (3). 45 mins. 


OFFbhaiance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show. 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (N). 
7 mins, 











8:30 P.M. 


Dance Company, | 

Ensemble. john Hancock Hall (14). © 60 mins. 
Flor de Cana. Contemporary and traditional music 
from Latin America, Cultural Center at Villa Victoria 
(7). & 35 mins. 

Handel and Haydn Society. A cappella works by 
Capillas, Lienas, Morales, and Victoria. Church of the 
Advent (19). 60 mins. ., 
Mel Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe. State 
House, Gardner Auditorium (31). © 50 mins. 
ibrahima’s World Beat. Vocal and instrumental 
band in original compositions based on the music of 
Senegal. Berklee Performance Center (2). & 45 mins. 
KRAUS AND. .. “Reflections.” A dance that draws 
upon recollections, resolutions, and speculations. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Second Floor (N). 30 mins. 
Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Tom 
Krusinski, “Dreams Can Come True.” Masks, 
mime, and dance evoke memories of childhood 
fantasies. Nielsen Gallery (F). 15 mins. 

Pink ine., “Nuts and Bolts.” A cornucopia of 
humorous vignettes by abstractly-costumed figures. 
Isabelle Collins of London (L). 15 mins. 

Seth Riskin, “Light Dance.” Hynes Convention 
Center, Exhibit Hall D (6). & 15 mins. 

Leonard Solomon and the Majestic 
Bellowphone. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall € (6). & 20 mins. 

The Poodles. Old-time string band music and 
singing. Church of All Nations (26). & 30 mins. 


8:45 P.M. 


The Boston Village Gamelan. Traditional music 
from the sultans’ courts of central Java. State House, 
Doric Hall (31). & 40 mins. 

The Cantata Singers and Ensemble. |S. Bach's 
Magnificat and-Concerto in A for Oboe d’amore, BWV 
1055. Trinity Church (11). & 40 mins. 

Holy Cross Chamber Players. Vocal and in- 
strumental works by Boulez, Carter, Korde, and Risset. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 35 mins. 
Old South Brass, Organ and Timpani. Music by 
Karg-Elert, J.S. Bach, and Tchaikovsky. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (8). & 45 mins. 
Clarence Thompson, Sr. and The New 











Spirits, “Get into the Spirit With.” Traditional gospel 
music from the American South. Faneuil Hall (40). 6 
30 mins. 

Tsiila and Dancers, “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging pendulums to mark 
the passage of time. agnes b. (G). 40 mins. 


Andanzas. Traditional music from throughout 
South America. Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Sanctuary (32). & 45 mins. 

Banchetto Musicale. Telemann, J.S. Bach, and a 
Vivaldi motet, featuring Nancy Armstrong, soprano. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 50 mins. 

Beau Jest Theatre, “Motion Sickness.” 
Suffolk University, C. Walsh Theater (33). © 45 mins. 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic. Instrumental works 
that combine rock, classical, and minimalist music 
with free-form improvisation. Hynes Convention 
Center, Ballroom A (6). & 45 mins. 

Center Squares of Boston. Western-style 
American square dance for both experienced and 
beginning dancers. Hynes Convention Center, 
Auditorium (6). & 45 mins. 

D.C. Hall’s Concert and Quadrilie Band. 
Period orchestra performing polkas, waltzes, and 
vocal excerpts. First Baptist Church (12). 50 mins. 
Full Circle. Instrumental and vocal fusion from 
many traditions and cultures. 
CityPlace/Transportation Building (24). & 45 mins. 
Mark Harvey and the Aardvark Jazz Or- 
chestra. Music from across the jazz spectrum. 
Church of the Covenant (15). & 45 mins. 

Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Tom 
Krusineki, “Dreams Can Come True.” Masks, 
mime, and dance evoke memories of childhood 
fantasies. Nielsen Gallery (F). 15 mins. 








‘Muir String Quartet. Works by Schubert and 


Dvorak. Arlington Street Church (22). 60 mins. 
Northern Lights. Bluegrass music. Emmanuel 
Church (21). 45 mins. 

Billy Novick & Guy Van Duser, “Two-Man Big 
Band.” Contemporary vocal and instrumental’ pro- 
gram evoking classic jazz of the ‘30s. Boston YWCA 
(10). 45 mins. 

OFFbalance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show, 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (N). 
7 mins. 

Maggi Peifce. New and old legends and songs from 
the North of Ireland. African Meeting House (34). 40 
mins. 

Pink Inmc., “Nuts and Bolts.” A cornucopia of 
humorous vignettes by abstractly costumed figures. 
Isabelle Collins of London (L), 15 mins. 

The Stone Soup international Poetry 
Cabaret. Poetry readings by Leigh Donaldson, Mark 
Teicher, Sajed Kamal, and Carol Burnes: Boston 
Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4). © 45 mins. 
Henrietta Robinson Quartet. Vocal and in- 
strumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. Old South Meeting House (38). & 45 
mins. 

Studebaker Movement Theater Company. 
The Performance/Technology Band in “Act I/Scene 2: 
The Shadow of a Doubt.” Fisher College (18). & 30 
mins. 

The Wright Gros,, “The Main Event.” New 
vaudeville with music, juggling, visual comedy, and 
audience participation. Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama (9). 45 mins. 

Yao Li’s Kung Fu Academy, “Kung Fu at Its 
Best.” Don. Bosco Technical High School (28). & 45 
mins. 





9:15 P.M. 





L) 
Jonatha and Jennifer. Original “funk-folk” songs 
performed a cappella or with acoustic guitar, UMass- 
Boston (23). & 30 mins. 
The Mystic Consort, “Women and the Lute Song: 
Elizabethan Songs for, about and by Women.” King’s 
Chapel (37). 45 mins. 


First Lutheran Church (17). 30 mins. 

Soli Espri, “A Night in Vienna.” Works by Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, Lehar, Schoenberg, and Berg. 
D’Anna Fortunato, soprano. Paulist Center Chapel 
(30), & 40 mins, 

Tsliia and Dancers, “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging pendulums to mark 
the of time. agnes b. (G), 10 mins. 
Volo-Volo Maltian Band. Classic dance music 
from Haiti with Prench and pwnd eer Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A:(6). & 40 mins. 


OFFbalance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show. 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (IN). 
7 mins. 











9:30 P.M. 


Charlestown Working Theater, “The Construc- 
tion of Boston.” Musical theater. Boston Conservatory 
(1). 50 mins, 

The Chamber Soloists of First and Second 
Church, “American: Musicale Magic.” Selections 
from musicals of the .’50s and ‘60s. First and Second 
Church, Sanctuary (16). & 30 mins. 

Jack “Drum” Drummey, “Fun With Faces.” The 
caricature artist sketches his audience members and 
draws famous faces from memory. First and Second 
Church, Auditorium (16). & 30 mins. 

Flor de Cana. Music from Latin America. Cultural 
Center at Villa Victoria (7). & 35 mins. 

KRAUS AND... “Reflections.” A dance that draws 
upon recollections, resolutions; and speculations. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Second Floor (N). 30 mins. 
Libana, “A New Year/A New Record.” Eastern 
European, Mediterranean, Middle Eastern, and. Latin 
American music with a focus on women’s cultural 
traditions. Old West Church (35). 30 mins. 





Melodie Wicks Arterberry and Tom 


Krusinski, “Dreams Can Come True*’ Masks, 
mime, and dance evoke memories of childhood 
fantasies. Nielsen Gallery (F). 15 mins. 
Pink Inc., “Nuts and Bolts.” A comucopia of 
humorous vignettes by costumed. figures. 
Isabelle Collins of London (L). 15 mins, 
The Poodles. Old-time string band music and 
singing. Church of All Nations (26). O 30 mins. 
uo. Early, classical, and tra- 
ditional music. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel (8). 
30 mins. 
Leonard Solomon and the Majestic 
Beliowphone. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall C (6). & 20 mins, 
Video. Screenings by Demoulas Family, Teddy 
Dibble, Tom Draudt, Greg Hawks and. Jeff Hudson, 
Leverock Hazell, Pooh Kaye, Kathy Kelly, Rapping Up 
History, and Clyde Tressler. Institute of Contem- 
porary Art (3). 45 mins. 


9:45 P.M. 


The Boston Village Gamelan. Traditional music 
from the sultans’ courts of central Java. State House, 
Doric Hall (31). 40 mins. 

Mel Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe. State 
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WHO’S ON FIRST 


Gateway to the ‘90s 


PEGASUS ARCH 


“You have got to have an 

: imaginative approach to the 

; future or you are nowhere.” 

: This is the theory of Murray 

: Dewart, creator of the Pegasus 
: Arch, which was unveiled 

: December 10. The sculpture, 

: which is blue — “the color of 
the imagination and the spirit,” 
according to the artist — is 
made of Douglas fir and steel 
and stands 30 feet high. 

Throughout the Arch’s 
construction Dewart was 
impressed with what he calls 
“the quality of American 
ingenuity.’’ Designing the 
Pegasts Arch led him across 
Massachusetts in search of 
materials to meet his exact 
specifications, not to mention 
his deadlines. The result is a 
sculpture that can be seen from 
a speeding car, even after dark, 
since Dewart has surrounded 
his work with bright lights for 
nighttime viewing. 

While arches have often been 
built throughout history to 
commemorate military 
triumphs, Dewart is quick to 
point out that his has quite a 
different intention — to 
welcome 1990, the Chinese year 
of the horse, with the aptly 
chosen figure of Pegasus. 

The Pegasus Arch will be on 
display until January 2. It is 
located near the Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument on Boston 
Common. 
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. 1055. Trinity Church (11). & 
Center 


9:45 P.M.—MIDNIGHT SCHEDULE 





House, Gardner Auditorium (31). 50 mins. 
ibrahima’s World Beat. Vocal and instrumental 
band in original compositions based on the music of 
Senegal. Berklee Performance Center (2). © 45 mins. 
Janus Opera Productions. Gilbert and Sul..van’s 
“The Mikado” in an abridged, fully-staged version. 
Emerson Majestic Theatre (25). & 60 mins. 

Seth Riskin, “Light Dance.” Hynes Convention 
Center, Exhibit Hall D (6). & 15 mins. 

Clarence Thompson, Sr. and The New 
Spirits, “Get into the Spirit With.” Traditional gospel 
music from the American South. Faneuil Hall (40). © 
30 mins. ‘ 
Tsitia and Dancers, “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging to mark 
the passage of time. agnes b. (G)..10 mins. 


The Cantata Singers and Ensembie. ).S. Bach's 
Magnificat and Concerto in A for Oboe d’amore, BWV 
40 mins. 

Squares of Boston. Western-style 
American square dance for both experienced and 
beginning dancers. Hynes Convention Center, 
Auditorium (6). & 45 mins. 
Nancy Compton Dance Theatre and Onye 
Onyemaechi and igbote Ethnic Ensembie. 
New England Hall (13). © 60 mins. 
Handel and Haydn Society. A cappella works by 
Capillas, Lienas, Morales, and Victoria. Church of the 
Advent (19). 60 mins. 
Les Transporteurs de Reves (The Dream 
Circus). A theatrical circus spectacle of jugglers, 
clowns, trampoline acrobats, and balancing artists. 
Tickets: $8.50, in advance or at the door. Orpheum 
Theater (36). © 60 mins. 

“Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 

Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show. 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (N). 
7 mins. 
Old South Brass, Organ and Timpani. Music by 
Karg-Elert, J.S. Bach, and Tchaikovsky. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (8). & 45 mins. 
Maggi Peirce. New and old legends and songs from 
the North of Ireland. African Meeting House (34). 40 
mins. 
Pink Imc., “Nuts and Bolts.” A cornucopia of 
humorous vignettes by abstractly costumed figures. 
Isabelle Collins of London (L). 15 mins. 
The Stone Soup Poetry 
Cabaret. Poetry readings by Neal Zaggarella, Deb 
Oestreicher, Riq Hospodar, and Elizabeth McKim. 
Boston Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4). &. 45 
mins. 
WomanS$Song international. Works by women 
poets set to music by Marjorie Burgess, Mary Chaves, 
Minuetta Kessler, Margarita Merriman, Linda Os- 
trander, and Mrs. Beach. Leslie Holmes, soprano. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 60 mins. 


10:05 P.M. 


Volo-Volo Haitian Band. Classic dance music 
from Haiti with French and Creole lyrics. Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). © 40 mins. 


10:15 P.M. 


Andanzas. Traditional music from throughout 
South America. Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Sanctuary (32). & 45 mins. 

Banchetto Musicale. Telemann, J.S. Bach, and a 
Vivaldi motet, featuring Nancy Armstrong, soprano. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 50 mins. 
Suffolk University, C. Walsh Theater (33). & 45 mins. 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic. Instrumental works 
that combine rock, classical, and minimalist music 
with free-form improvisation. Hynes Convention 
Center, Ballroom A (6). & 45 mins. 

Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble and Per- 
forming Arts Ensembie. john Hancock Hall (14). 
& 60 mins. 

D.C. Hall’s Concert and Quadrilie Band. 
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many traditions and cultures. 
CityPlace/Transportation Building (24). & 45 mins. 
Mark Harvey and the Aardvark Jazz Ov- 
chestra. Music from across the jazz spectrum. 
Church of the Covenant (15). © 45 mins. 

Jonatha and Jennifer. “funk-folk” songs 
performed a cappella or with acoustic guitar. UMgss- 
Boston (23). & 30 mins. 

Northern Lights. Bluegrass music. Emmanuel 
Church (21). 45 mins. 
Billy Novick & Guy Van Duser, “Two-Man Big 
Band.” Contemporary vocal and instrumental pro- 
gram evoking classic jazz of the ‘30s. Boston YWCA 


First Lutheran Church (17). 30 mins. 

Henrietta Robinson Quartet. Vocal and in- 
strumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. Old South Meeting House (38), & 45 
mins. 


Soll Eepri, “A Night in Vienna.” Works by Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, Lehar, Schoenberg, and Berg. 
D’Anna Fortunato, soprano. Paulist Center Chapel 
(30). & 40 mins. 

The Wright Bros., “The Main Event.” New 
vaudeville with music, juggling, visual comedy, and 
audience participation. Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama (9). 45 mins. 

Yao Li’s Kung Fu Academy, “Kung Fu at Its 
Best.” Don Bosco Technical High School (28). @ 45 
mins. 





10:20 P.M. 


OF Fbhaiance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show. 399 Boylston Street Building, Ground Floor (N). 
7 mins. 








10:30 P.M. 


The Chamber Soloists of First and Second 
Church, “American Musicale Magic.” Selections 
from musicals of the ‘50s and ‘60s. First and Second 
Church, Sanctuary (16). © 30 mins. 

Jack “Drum” Drummey, “Fun With Faces.” The 
caricature artist sketches his audience members and 
draws famous faces from memory. First and Second 
Church, Auditorium (16). & 30 mins. 

KRAUS AND. . . “Reflections.” A dance that draws 
upon recollections, resolutions, and speculations. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Second Floor (N). 30 mins. 
Libana, “A New Year/A New Record.” Eastern 
European, Mediterranean, Middle Eastern, and Latin 
American music with a focus on women’s cultural 
traditions. Old West Church (35). 30 mins. 

Joyce Painter Rice. Organ works by Franck, 
Gershwin, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. Arlington 


Street Church (22). 30 mins. 
Studebaker Movement Theater Company. 
The Performance/Technology Band in “Act I/Scene 2: 
The Shadow of a Doubt.” Fisher College (18). © 30 
mins. 

The Poodles. Old-time string band music and 
singing. Church of All Nations (26). & 30 mins. 


11 P.M. 


Custom Mouse Countdown to the New Year. 
Custom House Tower (Q). 60 mins, Sponsored by 
Boston Edison. At 11:57 p.m., a laser display by Image 
Engineering will be synchronized with the countdown 
on the east facade of the Tower. 


Fireworks over Boston Harbor. Produced by 
Pyrotechnology, Inc. of Boston. Artistic director, Ken 
Clark. Synchronized to music on WSSH 99.5 FM. 


Sponsored by WSSH. 
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A First Night ‘button ($5 in advance, $6 on 
Decr .ber 31) provides general admission to most 
indoor programs and supports the cost-of outdoor 
events. With the button, admission is on a first-come, 
first-seated: basis, There is no guaranteed seatitig at 
these programs. : Tickets. ‘($8.50) are required and 
provide reserved seating only for the performances by 
Les Transporteurs de Reves (The Dream Circus) at The 
Orpheum Fheatet (see Theater’): - ° " 

The following listings are grouped by artistic 
discipline. For listings by time, seé Schedule of Events, 

_ Numbers and letters in parentheses correspond to 
map locations; Length’of performance (for example, 
30 mins.) is indicated. 

indicates location accessible to people with 
physical disabilities. ® indicates performance is ASL 
interpreted. 4 indicates a work commissioned by First 
Night, Inc. indicates an artist or group funded in 
part by the New England Foundation for the Arts, 
with support from The Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities and The National Endowment 
for the Arts. 


STREET SURPRISES 


December 29 through 31 ; 

Back Alley Puppet Theater, “Walkabout” with 
giant puppets; GoldmanArts/Jon Goldman, “In- 
flatable Circus” in motion; Ninots Puppet Theater 
Roving Band Mummers; Marold Olejarz, “Life 
Imitates Art,“ street encqunters with living sculpture, 
featuring Olejarz, Peter Eberlin, Deborah Rosen, and 
Graham White; Eric Staller; computer synchron- 
ized “Roly Poly” mobile-artwork. Appearing in Back 
Bay, Beacon Hill and Downtown Boston. 











THROUGHOUT 
THE DAY 


Have your face painted at selected indoor sites 
before and between afternoon performances and from 
1-11 p.m. at Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C 
(6). ' 

Make your mask at the Children’s Museum 
workshops, Noon-4 p.m. Materials fee: $2; waived for 
First Night button holders. (Regular admission charge 
to non-members of the Museum.) ° 

Buy your mask ($2) at any of the five official First 
Night Information Trolleys ‘or ‘at Hynes Convention 
Center (6). 








NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS 


% Mark Cooper, Totem. Audience members’ 
wishes and resolutions adorn a. sculpture of totemic 
heads. Boston Common, Brewer Fountain Plaza 
(O,vii). 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Joseph Wheelwright, 
Wishing Fetish. A tree-figure is refoliated with First- 
Nighter’s written resolutions. Allison Rothman, pro- 
ject captain; Sean Fagan, mime. At Copley Square (1). 
10 a.m.-11 p.m. 








FAMILY AND 
CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


Co-sponsored by Bank of Boston, Frank Reed and 
Margaret June Peters Memorial Fund, and 
McDonald’s. Programs at Hynes Convention Center 
sponsored by Diet Pepsi. Dedicated to The New 
England Home for Little Wanderers on the occasion of 
its 125th anniversary. 1-5 p.m. 

Banbury Cross Morris and Sword Dancers, 
English ritual dances by the Banbury Cross Kids. 
Hynes Convention Center, Ball C (6). & 1 and 
2:30 p.m. 30 mins. 








Bonaparte. A full-feature magic show complete _ 


with laughter, merriment and audience participation. 
Quincy Community School, Auditorium (27). © 2:30, 
3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 30 mins. 
Das Puppenspiel Puppet Theater, 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition.’ A theatri- 
cal realization of the orchestral classic in mime, mask, 


and provides a token of the celebration. Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall-C (6). 1-11 p.m. 
Sponsored by Woburn Vending. 

* Tricinium, Ltd. Multi-media presentation of 
three stories with narration, synchronized slide 
projections, and original music. Includes Molly Bang’s 
“Wiley and the Hairy Man,” with music by Michael 
Carnes; John Steptoe’s. “Mufaro’s ' Beautiful 
Daughters,” with music by Lawrence Siegel; and Liza 
Jones’. “Kolo the Panda,” with music by Richard 
Cornell. Narration by Lindsay Rodger. Bank of New 
England, Auditorium (39). & 2:15 and 3:30 p.m. 40 
mins, 

Jerry Vovcsko. Stories, folk songs, and magic in a 
storefront window setting. One Exeter Plaza (D). 1-5 
p.m. Sponsored by Ingalls, Quinn & Johnson. 
West of the Moon Storytellers, “Just Imagine.” 
Fanciful folk tales and songs with audience participa- 
tion. Ellen Block and Laura Pershin. Boston Architec- 
tural Center, Cascieri Hall (4). & @ 2:15, 3:15.and 4:15 


Bob Connors, leader. 





and Bunraku-style puppetry. Emerson Majesti 
Theatre (25). & 3 and 4:15 p.m. 40 mins. 

Leland Faulkner’s Light Theatre, “Urashima 
Taro.” An adaptation of the Japanese folk tale, 
featuring Faulkner, Karen Pulkkiner, and Kuniko 
Yamamoto, blends myth and magic through 
mime, illusion, and shadow-play. Suffolk Univer- 
sity, C. Walsh Theater (33). & 2:30 and 3:45 p.m. 45 
mins. 

Folk Arts Center of New England. Participatory 
folk dancing from various cultures with instruction. 
Hynes Convention Center, Auditorium (6). & 1:45, 
2:45 and 3:45 p.m. 30 mins. 
F Virtuosic team of 
bicyclists. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall D 
(6). & 4:15 p.m. 40 mins. 

Fred Garbo. juggling, physical comedy, and 
characterizations, including the original “Inflatable 
Man.” Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (9). 2:45 
and 4 p.m. 45 mins. 

Jennifer Justice. Original stories drawn from 
Colonial New England. Boston Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Assembly Hall (32). & 1,2, and 3 p.m. 30 
mins. 


| jazz and ragtime featuring the music of 
Louis Armstrong, Jelly Roll Morton, Bix Beiderbecke, 
and Scott Joplin. Berklee Performance Center (2). & 
3:30 p.m. 45 mins. 

Youth pro Musica with MUSE (Music Serving 
the Elderly). Roberta Humez (YpM) and Paul 
Wiggin (MUSE), directors. “Americana Patchwork,” a 
vocal program with audience participation featuring 
Shaker songs and dances, songs from Colonial 
Williamsburg, and other works by William Billings 
and Stephen Foster. Barbara Roth, piano. Sheraton 
Boston Hotel, Ballroom (5). © 2:30 p.m. 60 mins. 
The Dexterity Brothers. Juggling and comedy. 
Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). & 1-5 
p.m. and 6-11 p.m. 

Channing 





Reeves, “Time Capsule Caricatoons.” 
Souvenir caricatures of audience members as they see 
themselves in the future. Hynes Convention Center. 
Exhibit Hall C (6). & 1-11 p.m. 
David Levin and Friends of the “Magic 
Piano.” Sing-along with a player piano. Quincy 
Market Upper Rotunda, Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
(41). & 2-11 p.m. 





Fred MacArthur, “Meet the King of Instr 
A look at the organ and a demonstration of the sounds 
that it makes. Old South Church, Sanctuary (8). © 3 
and 4 p.m. 30 mins. 

David McCord. Readings from the poet’s own work. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (20). 2 and 3:15 
p-m.-30 mins. 

The Mother Church Chimers, “Chime of Bells.” 
Outdoor concert. The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
(A). 1:30 p.m. 45 mins. 

Opera To Go, “Lovers, Rogues and Fools: The 
Characters of Opera.” An original composite program 
featuring music from various operas. Margaret Ulmer, 
music director; Ellen Vickers, soprano; Diana Cole, 
mezzo; William Cotten, tenor; S. Mark Aliapoulios, 
baritone; Ulmer, piano. First and Second Church, 
Sanctuary (16). é 2:30 and 3:45 p.m. 50 mins. 
Peanut Butter and Jelly Dance Company, 
Jeanne Traxler, director. Modern dance demonstration 
with audience participation. Boston YWCA (10). 1:30 
and 3 p.m. 50 mins. 

% Marcella Stasa, “Art-o-Mat.”Miniature com- 
memorative artwork that tells fortunes, offers advice, 


AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Afternoon programs for residents and friends at Amy 
Lowell House, Beacon House, Franklin Square House, 
Kenmore Abbey, Mason Place, and Morville House. 
Featured are Jack “Drum” » caricature 
artist in performance; Flashback, “Doo-Wop ‘til 
You Drop,” awomen’s vocal quartet recreating a 1940s 
holiday radio show; Cyrus P. Koski tl, juggier- 
vaudevillian as “Uncle Fun.” Beacon House program 
sponsored in part by Beacon Hill Civic Association. 


1990 GRAND PROCESSION 
5:30-6:30 P.M. 


Sponsored by WJIB. 
On Boylston Street from Hynes Convention Center to 
Charles Street. The audience is invited to participate in 
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WHO'S ON FIRST 


Turning over a new leaf? 
WISHING FETISH © 


If you pass through Copley ~ 
Squareon First Nightand ~ 
: someone in your party suggests 
; checking out the Wishing 
: Fetish, don't get the wrong idea; 
: Joseph Wheelwright's sculpture 
: has nothing to do with 
obsessive longing. Instead, the 
title of Wheelwright’s work 
relies upon the lesser-used 
definition of fetish — that of an 
object believed to have magical 
powers. 

And where, the skeptic 
wonders, does the sculptor find 
; these magical objects? 

: According to Wheelwright’s 

: vision, they’re everywhere on 

; First Night, since New Year's 

: resolutions are what lend 

: Wishing Fetish its mystical 

: quality. In his attempt to create 
:a participatory work of art, 

: Wheelwright originally 

: imagined a monument to which 
: visitors could affix ribbons. But, 
: perhaps inspired by the sense of 
: rebirth a new year brings, he 
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: sculpture as a tree-like 

: structure which First Night 

: attendees can “‘refoliate”’ with 

> their written resolutions. 
Wishing Fetish will be on 

display at Copley Square from 

10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
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ARTISTS 





costume. Report to the corner of Boylston and Dalton 
streets at Hynes Convention Center at 4:30 p.m. to 
carry banners and large puppets or to join the 
Geometric Progression Band (B-C). (The following list 
indicates sequential order of Procession participants.) 
“Sky-Tracker”; Mayor Flynn and his entourage; 
Eric Statler, “Roly Poly”; Harold Olejarz, “Life 
Imitates Art”; anbury Cross Morris and Sword 
Dancers; Will Northey, “Giant Rod Puppet and 
Masks”; Openair Circus Stilters; Tita Werni- 
mont, stilt dancer; Batucada Belles, women's 
Brazilian samba band; % GoldmanArts/Jon Gold- 
man, “Creature for the New Decade” and the 
“Inflatable Circus”; Gay Lester, “The Snow 
Queen”; Brother and Mrs. Blue; Ruth Levitsky, 
“Goddess of Prosperity”; Cyrus P. Koski I! and 
The Needham Unicycle Ciub; Freestyle Per- 
Puppet Theater 
Brass Band and Family 
Folk, “Children of the Next Millennium are Here and 
Learning to Fly”; %& Five Artists 
“Old Man Gloom”; % Tamara Schulman, ‘Tori 
Shishi” (Bird Lion); % Bill Germann with students 
and alumni from Massachusetts College of Art, “A 
Ritual for the New Year”; % 
“Red Procession Banners with Bells”; Chinese 
Cultural Center lion and drummers; % Back 
Alley Puppet Theater, “Prologue for the Gay 
Nineties”; Kazoo-Fo-You Band; 4 Back Alley 
Puppet Theater; Geometric 
j Caribbean carnival 


ensemble, “Splendor of Art”; WJIB Radio. 
Procession finale: 4 Five Artists Produc- 
tions, “Old Man Gloom,” a ritual performance of 
Gloom’s symbolic death, the arrival of January Man, 
and the triumph of the New Year. Esther, Michael, 
and Claire Eder, Lynne LeBlanc, Alexi Worth, artists; 
Maria Eder, director; Eric Galm, music coordinator; 
Batucada Belles, music. Boston Common, Parade 
Ground (0, iii). 6:30-7 p.m. 





EARLY AND 
CLASSICAL MUSIC 





American Guild of Organists, Boston Chapter. 
— Max Miller. Music by 19th- and 20th-century 
Boston organist-composers, including John Cook, 
John Knowles Paine, Daniel Pinkham, and Everett 
Titcomb. Arlington Street Church (22). 6:30 p.m. 30 
mins. 

— Joyce Painter Rice. Works by Franck, 
Gershwin, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. Arlington 
Street Church. 10:30 p.m. 30 mins. 

— Glenn Kime. Music by J.S. Bach, Barber, Dupre, 
and Joplin. Trinity Church. © 7:30 p.m. 30 mins. 
Ashmont Hill Chamber Musicians. Stravinsky's 
“L'Histoire du Soldat,” with original libretto by Rick 
Foster. Nancy Bracken, violin; Daniel Goldberg, 
clarinet; Rachel Goodwin, piano; Foster, narration. 
Paulist Center Chapel (30). & 6:45 and 8 p.m. 45 mins 
Banchetto Musicale, Martin Pearlman, conduc- 
tor. Telemann’s Concerto for Four Violins in G Major, 
].S. Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins in D Minor, and 
Vivaldi‘'s motet O qui coeli featuring Nancy 
Armstrong, soprano. St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 9 and 
10:15 p.m. 50 mins. 

Beacon Brass Quintet, “ American Music.” Works 
by Herbert Clark, G.W.E. Freidrich, Charles Ives, 
Thelonious Monk, and Scott Joplin. First Baptist 
Church (12). @ 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Calumet String Quintet, Arnold Friedman, direc- 
tor. “A Little First Night Music” featuring works by 
Boccherini, Dvorak, and Mozart. First Lutheran 
Church (17). 6:45 and 8 p.m. 45 mins 

Cambridge Symphonic Grass Ensembie, 
“Celebrating Venice in the High Renaissance.” Music 
by Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli, performed out- 
doors. Five Hundred Boylston, Courtyard (M) 
6:45-9:45 p.m. 10 mins. with 10 min. intervals 

The Cantata Singers and Ensembie, David 
Hoose, conductor. J.S. Bach’s Magnificat in D Major 
and Concerto in A for Oboe d'amore, BWV *1055 
Peggy Pearson, oboe d’amore. Trinity Church (11) & 
8:45 and 10 p.m. 40 mins. 

D.C. Hall’s Concert and Quadrilie Band, Peter 
Bloom, director. “A Victorian First Night.” Period 
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orchestra performs polkas, waltzes, and vocal 

by Balfe, Hatton, Rossini, “and Wallace. Kevin 
McDermott, tenor. First Baptist, Church (12). 9 and 
10:15 p.m. 50 mins. {2 RTA, 

Handel and Haydn Society, jeffrey Rink, conduc- 
tor. “Music of the Old and New World.” A cappella 
works by Capillas, Lienas, Morales, and Victoria. 
Church of the Advent (19). 8:30 and 10 p.m. 60 mins. 
Janus Opera Productions, Juliet Cunningham, 
director. Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” in an 
abridged, fully-staged version designed by Matthew 
Oliva. Emerson Majestic Theatre (25). © 7:45 and 9:45 
p.m. 60 mins. 
Melisande Trio. Ravel's Introduction and Allegro, 
Sonatine en trio, and Daniel Gregory Mason's String 
Quartet. Burton Fine, viola; Fenwick Smith, flute; 
Susan Miron, harp; with guests Jennie Shames and 
Tatiana Dimitriades, violin; Andres Diaz, cello; Peter 
Hadcock, clarinet. St. Paul’s Cathedral (29). 6:30 and 
7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 

Frederick Moyer, piano. All-Chopin recital featur- 
ing Etudes from Op. 10 and’Op. 25. First and Second 
Church, Sanctuary (16). & 8:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

Muir String Quartet, Schubert's Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 29, and Dvorak’s Quartet in E-Flat, Op. 51. 
Peter Zazofsky and Bayla Keyes, violin; Steven Ansell, 
viola; Michael Reynolds, cello. Arlington Street 
Church (22). 7:30 and 9 p.m. 60 mins. Sponsored by 
Merrill Lynch and Company. : 

The Mystic Consort, “Women and the Lute Song: 
Elizabethan Songs for, about and by Women.” Music 
by John Danyel, Thomas Campion, Phyllis;Tate, and 
others. Roberta Anderson, soprano; Sarah Mead, viola 
da gamba; Jim Meadors, lute. King’s Chapel (37). 8 and 
9:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

Old South Brass, Organ and Timpani, Fred 
MacArthur, director. Music by Karg-Elert, J.S. Bach, 
and Tchaikovsky. Old South Church, Sanctuary (8). 
& 6:15, 7:30, 8:45, and 10 p.m. 45 mins. 
Saltre-Bigelow Duo. Early, classical, and tra- 
ditional music. John Bigelow, classical guitar and lute; 
Lorraine Saltre, vocalist. Old South Church, Gordon 
Chapel (8). & 7, 8:15, and 9:30 p.m. 30 mins. 

Soli Espri, “A Night in Vienna.” A celebration of 
two centuries of Viennese music featuring works by 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Lehar, Schoenberg, and 
Berg. D’Anna Fortunato, mezzo; Chester Brezniak, 
clarinet; David Witten, piano. Paulist Center Chapel 
(30). & 9:15 and 10:15 p.m. 40 mins. 

Barry Turley, organ. Works by J.S. Bach, Beethoven, 
Dupre, and Lefebure-Wely. King’s Chapel (37). 7 p.m. 
40 mins, 





NEW AND 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Karol Bennett, soprano with Marimolin. Sharan 
Leventhal, violin; Nancy Zeltsman, marimba; mem- 
bers of Extension Works; Ronald Feldman, conductor. 
Robert Kyr’s “Lover's Almanac, a Musical Drama in 
Four Scenes.” First performance. First and Second 
Church, Sanctuary (16). & 6:45 p-m. 50 mins. 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic. Instrumental works 
that combine rock, classical, minimalist music, and 
free-form improvisation. Erik Lindgren, Ken Field, 
Rick Scott, and Martin Swope. Hynes Convention 
Center, Ballroom A (6). 9 and 10:15 p.m. & @ 45 mins. 
Sponsored by Diet Pepsi. 
The Charlestown Working Theater, Ron 
Jenkins, director. Scott Wheeler's “The Construction 
of Boston.” (See “Theater.”’) 

Holy Cross Piayers, Francis Wada and 
Shirish Korde, conductors. Vocal and instrumental 
works by Boulez, Carter, Korde, and Risset. Leslie 
Amper, piano; Richard Flanagan, percussion; Jane 
Garvin, flute; Karen Kaderavek, cello; Carol 
Lieberman, violin; Patricia Shands, clarinet; Maria 
Tegzes, soprano. Boston Center for Adult Education 
(20). 7:45 and 8:45 p.m. 35 mins. 

WomanSong international. Works by women 
poets set to music by Marjorie Burgess, Mary Chaves, 
Minuetta Kessler, Margarita Merriman, Linda Os- 
trander, and Mrs. Beach. Leslie Holmes, soprano; 
Ostrander, Kessler, Merriman, piano. Boston Center 
for Adult Education (20). 10 p.m. 60 mins. 








ARTISTS 








JAZZ AND 
POPULAR MUSIC 


Adam Kolker and Alain Mallet Jazz Quintet. 
Original mainstream jazz. Gildas Bocle, bass; Ken 
Cervenka, trumpet; Kolker, sax, bass clarinet; Mallet, 
keyboards; Marcello Pelleteri, drums. 
CityPlace/Transportation Building (24). © 6:30 and 
7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 

Mark Marvey and the Aardvark Jazz Or- 
chestra. Music from across the jazz spectrum 
including standards by Duke Ellington and Benny 
Golson and the of a new work 





by Harvey. 
Church of the Covenant.(15). & 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 


Carolyn Ritt Trio, “An Intimate Concert of Known 
and Not-So-Well-Known Compositions,” Ritt, piano; 
John Voight, bass; Warren Grant, drums. Old South 
Meeting House (38). © 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
The Chamber Soloists of First and Second 
Church, Leo Collins, director. “American Musicale 
Magic,” selections from musicals of the ‘50s and ‘60s. 
First and Second Church, Sanctuary (16). & 9:30 and 
10:30 p.m. 30 mins. 

Flashback, “Doo-Wop ‘til You Drop.” A women’s 
vocal quartet recreates a 1940s holiday radio show. 
Cathy Carberry, soprano; Kathryn Feinmann, alto; 
Lautie Myers, tenor; Kit Emory, bass. Boston YWCA 
(10). 7 and 8 p.m. 30 mins. 


Full Circle. Instrumental and vocal fusion from ~ 


many traditions and cultures. Anders Bostrom, flutes; 
Russ Gold, drums; Philip Hamilton, vocals and 
percussion; Karl Lundeberg, keyboards; Bruno 
Raberg, bass. CityPlace/Transportation Building (24). 
& 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

Billy Novick & Guy Van Duser, “Two-Man Big 
Band.” Contemporary vocal and instrumental pro- 
gram evoking classic jazz of the ‘30s. Novick, clarinet 
and vocals; Van Duser, guitar and vocals. Boston 
YWCA (10). 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

Henrietta Robinson Quartet. Vocal and in- 
strumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. John Voigt, bass; Rick Klane, drums; 
Michael Shea, piano; Robinson, vocals. Old South 
Meeting House (38). © 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 


TRADITIONAL, FOLK, 
ETHNIC, AND GOSPEL MUSIC 


Alejandro Rivera and New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Original vocal and instrumental 
compositions by Rivera and other South American 
musicians. Church of the Covenant (15). & 6:30 and 
7:45 p.m, 45 mins. 

Andanzas. Traditional music from throughout 
South America. Alan del Castillo and Miguel Jimenez, 
guitars, flutes, vocals; Cynthia Price-Glynn, harp. 
Boston Church of the New Jerusalem, Sanctuary (32). 
& @9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

The Boston Village Gamelan, D. Samuel 
Quigley, director. Traditional music from the sultans’ 
courts of central Java. (This performance initiates the 
year-long Festival of Indonesia.) State House, Doric 
Hall (31). 7:45, 8:45, and 9:45 p.m. 40 mins. 
Clarence Thompson, Sr. and the New Spirits. 
All-male ensemble traditional gospel 
music from the American South. Faneuil Hall (40). © 
7:45, 8:45, and 9:45 p.m. 30 mins. 

ibrahima’s World Beat, Ibrahima Camara, direc- 
tor. Vocal and instrumental band in original composi- 
tions based on the music of . Berklee 
Performance Center (2). & 8:30 and 9:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Jonaths and Jennifer. Original “funk-folk” songs 
performed a cappella or with acoustic guitar. UMass- 
Boston (23). & 9:15 and 10:15 p.m. 30 mins. 

Jorge Arce and Humano. Progressive Latin 
American and Afro-Caribbean, vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. Cultural Center at Villa Victoria (7). & 6:15 
and 7:15 p.m. @ 35 mins. 

Cindy Kallet, Ellen Epstein, & Michael 
Cicone. Vocal arrangements of traditional and 
contemporary folk material, either a cappella or 
accompanied by guitars and hammered dulcimer. 
Church of All Nations (26). © 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. 30 
mins. 








‘and percussion. Hynes 


Klezmer Conservatory Band, Hankus Netsky, 
director. Music of celebration from the Yiddish 
instrumental, vocal, theater, and folk traditions. Judy 
Bressler, vocals. Berklee Performance Center (2). © 6 
and 7:15 p.m. 45 mins. 7 

Les Miserables Brase Band, Frank London 
leader. Festive music from around the world for brass 
R Convention. Center, Ballroom 
A (6). & @ 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. Sponsored by 
Diet Pepsi. ; 

Lorraine Lee and Bennett Hammond. Tra- 
ditional folk songs of New England accompanied by 
guitar, Appalachian dulcimer, banjo, and Celtic ae 
Boston Church of New Jerusalem, Sanctuary (32). 
6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 

Libana, Susan Robbins, director. “A New Year/A 
New Record,” Eastern European, Mediterranean, 
Middle Eastern and Latin American music with a 
focus on women’s cultural traditions. Old West 
Church (35). 9:30 and 10:30 p.m. 30 mins. 

Dave Neiman. Folk, classical, and popular music on 
the hammered dulcimer. UMass-Boston (23). © 7:15 
and 8:15 p.m, 30 mins. 

Northern Lights. Bluegrass in contemporary, tra- 
ditional, and original styles fused with folk, rock, 
gospel, country, and jazz. Taylor Armerding, man- 
dolin; Bill Henry, guitar; Oz Barron, electric bass; Mike 
Kropp, banjo. Emmanuel Church (21). 9 and 10:15 
p.m. 45 mins. 

Orrin Star & Friends. Bluegrass, folk songs, and 
humorous stories. Taylor Armerding, mandolin; 
Michael Kapko, bass; Star, banjo and guitar. Em- 
manuel Church (21). 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
The Poodies. Old-time string band music and 
singing. Ruthie Dorfeld, fiddle; Carol Hamm, bass; 
Ruth Rappaport, guitar; Leah Weiss, fiddle and viola. 
Church of All Nations (26). © 8:30, 9:30, and 10:30 
p.m. 30 mins. 

The Russian Chamber Chorus, Andrei 
Roudenko, conductor. A cappella performances of 
liturgical and classical folk music. First Lutheran 
Church (17). 9:15 and 10:15 p.m. 30 mins. 


PARTICIPATORY DANCE 


All performances at Hynes Convention Center 
sponsored by Diet Pepsi. 

Boston Scottish Fiddle Club, Ed Pearlman, 
leader. Traditional music with Scottish Highland and 
folk dancers. Laura Scott, leader and dance de- 
monstrator, and members of the Royal Scottish 
Country Dance Society, Boston Branch. Hynes Con- 
vention Center, Auditorium (6). © 6:45 and 7:45 p.m. 
45 mins. 

Center Squares of Boston, Charlie Diehl, caller, 
with recorded music. Western-style American square 
dance for both experienced and dancers. 
Hynes Convention Center, Auditorium (6). O 9 and 10 
p.m. 45 mins. 

The Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, Patri 
Pugliese and Hannah Roberts, directors. “Ragtime 
Ball,” a costumed, early 20th-century ball. Mary Lea, 
band leader. Hynes C ion Center, Ball Cc 
(6). & 7:30-10:30 p.m. 

Flor de Cana. Contemporary and traditional music 
from Latin America. Cultural Center at Villa Victoria 
(7). & @ 8:30 and 9:30 p.m. 35 mins. 

Metro Stee! Orchestra, Amold Thomas, leader. 
Calypso, reggae, and contemporary music on steel 
drums. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). 
6 7 and 8 p.m. 45 mins. 

Vole-Volo Haitian Band, Chris Basile, leader. 
Dance music from Haiti with French and Creole lyrics. 
Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). & 9:15 
and 10:05 p.m. 40 mins. 


MODERN AND 
ETHNIC DANCE 


At Jolin Hancock Hall (14). & 
Program |, 6:45-7:45 p.m. Laura Knott Dance 
. “Mirage.” Choreography: Knott; music: 
Numrich. Concert Dance Company, 
Deborah Wolf, director. “Dream Collector.” Choreo- 
graphy: Laura Dean; music: Terry Riley. Ranjana & 
The Nataraj Dancers. “Dance of the Davadasis.” 

















In motion: Concert Dance 


CONCERT DANCE 
COMPANY 


Boston’s seven-member 
Concert Dance Company can 
claim to have performed just 
about every type of modern 
dance over the last 20 years: 
from Merce Cunningham, one of 
the form’s original 
choreographers,toMark — 
Morris, enfant terrible of the 
current scene. On First Night, 
Concert Dance Company will 
celebrate the coming new year 
with a presentation of a work by 
New York choreographer Laura 
Dean entitled, ‘“‘Sunrise of the 
Planetary Dream Collector.”’ 

Deborah Wolf, director of the 
company, calls the piece 
“vintage Laura Dean” — in 
other words, it involves a great 
deal of spinning, which Wolf 
describes as “‘kind of like 
dervish spinning, but in the 
other direction.”’ The final 
choreography was actually a 
collaborative effort; often Dean | 
would simply show the 
members of the Company an 
idea for a Movement, and ict the 
dancers create a motion of their 





‘“‘Sunrise of the Planetary 
Dream Collector” will be 
performed at 6:45 and 8:30 p.m. 
at John Hancock Hall. 

—ED 
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ARTISTS 





Indian temple dance. reget a 9 nrg 

Traditional music featuring Bankim Sethi, vocals 

Program I, 8:30-9:30 p.m. Laura Knott Dance 

pany. “Dream Collector.” Performing Arts 

Ensemble, Deborah Weaver, director. “Blue 

Horizon.” Choreography: Danny Buraczeski; music: 
Bechet. , 


Sidney ’ 

Program Wi, 10:15-11:15 p.m. Performing Arts 
Ensemble. “Blue Horizon.” Mandala Folk 
Dance Ensemble. Dances and music from Bul- 
garia, Portugal, Rumania, Scotland, Spain, and 


Turkey. 

At The New England Hall (13). & 

Program 1, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Dances by Isadora. 

Patricia Adams and Catherine Gallant, directors. 

“Prelude,” “Minute Waltz,” “Orientale,” “Nocturne,” 

and “Valse Brilliante.” Choreography: Isadora Dun- 

can; music: Chopin, performed by Vivian Taylor, 
Dance her 


Ahern, Peter Bramante, and Donna Meierdiercks, 
directors. “Quotidian Struggle.” Choreography: 
Bramante; music: Jean-Claude Camors. Ramon de 
los Reyes Spanish Dance Theatre. Traditional 
Latin American and Spanish folk dance with flamenco 
guitar and vocals. Choreography: de los Reyes and 
Clara Ramona. 
Ht ta Ht, -8:15-9:15 p.m. Nancy Compton 
Dance Theatre. “Ground.” Choreography: Com- 
pton; music: Vivaldi. Groundwerx Dance 
Theater. “Quotidian Struggle.” 
yemaechi and Iigbote Ethnic Ensemble. Tra- 
ditional West African ceremonial dancing and drum- 


ming. 
Program ti, 10-11 p.m. Nancy Gosipten Sanco 


Theatre. “Ground.” Onye Onyemaechi and 
igbote Ethnic Ensembie. 








*% Dance Collective, “Rondo for a New Year.” A 
multi-level, continuous work based on the flux-and- 
flow of travelers for 15 dancers in the station’s arched 
window. To be viewed from either indoors or 
outdoors. phy: Judith Chaffee, Martha 
Gray, and Dawn Kramer; lighting: Richard Wood. 
Back Bay Station/Dartmouth Street (J). 7:30-10 p.m. 
Sponsored by BayBanks. 

% KRAUS AND... “Reflections.” A performance 
that draws upon recollections, resolutions, and 
speculations. Choreography, direction: Rozann Kraus; 
music: Toby Mountain with additional selections by 
Daniel Epstein; projections: Peter Schweitzer; light- 
ing: Floyd Bailey III. First performance. 399 Boylston 
Street Building (N). 8:30, 9:30, and 10:30 p.m. 30 mins. 
OFFbalance, “Nobody Ever Dies at Neiman 
Marcus.” Six dancers evoke an avant-garde minstrel 
show to the music of Laurie Anderson, the Tango 
Project, and Flying Lizards. Choreography: Marlena 
Yannetti. 399 Boylston Street: Building (N). 8, 8:20, 9, 
9:20, 10, and 10:20 p.m. 7 mins. 

* Teliia and Dancers, “Time Chimes.” Dancers 
change speeds amidst swinging pendulums to mark 
the passage of time. Choreography: Tslila Goldstein; 
music: Richard Malcolm; sculpture/set: Peter Wheeler; 
lighting: Lisa Pinkham. First performance. agnes b. 
(G). 7:45, 8:15, 8:45, 9:15, and 9:45 p.m. 10 mins. 


MOVEMENT THEATER/ 
PERFORMANCE ART 


Beau Jest Moving Theatre, “Motion Sickness.” 
Beau Jest and James Taylor's humorous work about 
the desire “to get away from it all” realized through 
physical narrative, mime, and music. Davis Robinson, 
director. Suffolk University, C. Walsh Theater (33). & 
9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. Sponsored by AT&T. 

Seth Riskin, “Light Dance.” Choreographed move- 
ment, in silence, that casts magnified and changing 








patterns of light. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall D (6). & 6:15, a5, 8:30, ahd 9:45 p.m. 15 mins. 
Sponsored by Diet Pepsi. 

% Studebaker Movement Theater 

presents The Performance/Technology Band in “Act 
I/Scene 2: The Shadow of a Doubt.” Per- 
formance/installation incorporating elements of 
theater, sculpture, mime, dance,’ and machine tech- 
nology. Actor: Jonn Bay; synthesizers: David Nemec; 
kinetic sculpture: Arthur Ganson; set: David Judelgon. 
First performance. Fisher College (18). © 7:30, 9, and 
10:30 p.m. 30 mins. 





MOVEMENT THEATER 
IN WINDOWS 








fantasies. Ed Howe, concept de 
Larry Miller, ballroom dance consultant. First per- 
formance. Nielsen Gallery (F). 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9 and 9:30 
p.m. 15 mihs. 

Pink ine., “Nuts and Bolts.” Debra Roth, director. 
Humorous vignettes by abstractly-costumed figures. 
Sound: Polar Levine. Isabelle Collins of London (L). 
7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, and 10 p.m. 15 mins. 


Charlestown Working Theater, “The Construc- 
tion of Boston. Ron Jenkins, director, Bill Christman, 
set design. A choral masque by Scott Wheeler based 
on Ker.neth Koch's play depicting Boston’s origins. 
First performance as a theatrical production. Boston 
Conservatory (1). 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 50 mins. 

Mei Haroid, “in Search of Poe.” A one-person 




















Massachusetts 
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ARTISTS 





characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe 
interspersed with recitations of his . State 
House, Gardner Auditorium (31). & 7:15, 8:30, and 
9:45 p.m. 50 mins. 

Michael Lane Trautman, “Olio.” Clown theater 
with mime, magic, and First and Second 
Church, Auditorium \(16). © 6:45 and 8:15 p.m. 45 
mins, Sponsored by Goldweitz & Co. 

Les Transporteurs de Reves (The Dream 
Circus). A theatrical circus-spectacle from Montreal 
featuring Yves Milord as the trampoline acrobat, Ben 
Labarouette as the clown, Daniel Touchette as the 
balancing stylite, Jean-Paul Boun as the gorilla, and 





VARIETY /VAUDEVILLE 
AND CARICATURE 


All performances at Hynes Convention Center 
sponsored by Diet Pepsi. 

Jack “Drum” Drummey, “Fun With Faces.” The 
caricature artist sketches his audience members and 
draws famous faces from memory. First and Second 
Church, Auditorium (16). & 9:30 and 10:30 p.m. 30 
mins. ) 

Freestyle Performance. Virtuosic team of 
bicyclists. Chris Lashua, Glen Gollard, Gregg 
Macomber, Scott Maroney, Mike Nogueira, per- 
formers. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall D (6). 
& 7:15 and8:15 p.m. 40 mins. 

David Levin and Friends of the “Magic 
Piano.” Sing-along with a player piano. Quincy 
Market Upper Rotunda, Faneuil Hall Marketplace 





(41). & 2-11 p.m. Sponsored by Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. 

Leonard Soiomon, “The Seliowphone Show.” A 
one-man band with juggling and magic. Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). & 6:15, 7:30, 
8:30, and 9:30 p.m. 20 mins. 

Channing 


Reeves, “Time Capsule Caricatoons.” 
Souvenir caricatures of audience members as they see 
themselves in the future. Hynes Convention Center, 
Exhibit Hall C (6). & 1-11 p.m. 
The Wright GBros., “The Main Event.” New 
vaudeville with music, juggling, visual comedy, and 
audience participation. Jack Golden, Sam Kilbourn, 
Garry Krinsky, Jody Scalise, Lenny Zarcone, per- 
formers. Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (9). 
7:45, 9, and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 





MARTIAL ARTS 


Chinese Wushu Research Institute, featuring 
Master Bow Sim Mark. Demonstrations of 
Chinese martial arts accompanied by music and 
narration. Don Bosco Technical High School (28), & 7 
and 8 p.m. 30 mins. 

Yao Li’s Kung Fu Academy, “Kung Fu at Its 
Best.” phed individual forms and precision 
fighting sets. Don Bosco Technical High School (28). 
& 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. : 


POETRY 


The Stone Soup international Poetry 
Cabaret. A’ re-creation of the excitement and 
ambience of a poetry-music club, featuring gicest poet 
Dmitry Prigov from the USSR, as well as Ellen Stone, 
Amanda Powell, Antonio Giarraputo, Robin Izer 
(from 7-7:50 p.m.), Sara Ting, Ray Wiesen, Gary Hicks, 
and Kate Rushin (from 8-8:50 p.m.), Leigh Donaldson, 
Mark Teicher, Sajed Kamal, and Carol Burnes (from 
9-9:50 p.m.), and Neal Zaggarel'a, Deb Oestreicher, 
Riq Hospodar, and Elizabeth MciXim (from 10-10:50 
p-m.); musicians John Voigt and jay Hoffman; and 
paintings by Gyorgy Kepes. Jack Powers, coordinator. 
Boston Architectural Center, Cascieri Hall (4) ©. 


STORYTELLING 

















Jackson Siliman, “The Dancing Man.” An adapta- 
tion from Ruth Bornstein’s story with mime and 
dance. Suffolk University, C. Walsh Theater (33). & © 
7 and.8 p.m. 30 mins. Sponsored by AT&T. 

Doug Stories with songs. African Meeting 
House (34). @ 7 p.m. 40 mins. 

Sumner McClain. Original stories drawn from the 
Afro-American heritage. African Meeting House (34). 
© 8 p.m. 40 mins. 

Maggi Peirce. New and old legends and songs from 
the North of Ireland. African Meeting House (34). 9 
and 10 p.m. 40 mins... 


STORYTELLING 
IN WINDOWS 


Jerry Vovesko. Stories and folk songs. Pronuptia 
Bridals (K). 6:30-9:30 p.m. Sponsored by Ingalls, 
Quinn & Johnson. 











VIDEO 


“Rules for Kissing” and other works by New 
England performance/video artists. Caridace Holman, 
Kathy Rae Huffman, and Mark Pierson, curators. 
Demoulas Family's “I'm O.K., You're O.K."; Teddy 
Dibble’s “Head and Shoulders Theatre”; Tom 
Draudt’s “Expandable Language”; Greg Hawks’ and 
Jeff Hudson’s “Robot Party”; Leverock j 





Hazell’s 
“Colorblinded” and “O.J. Rap”; Pooh Kaye's “Wake 
Up Call”; Kathy Kelly's “Look at the Clock”; Rapping 
Up History's “Civil Rights Rap”; Clyde Tressler’s 
“Feelin’ Plastic.” Institute of Contemporary Art (3). 7, 
8:15, and 9:30 p.m. 45 mins. 


FILM AND VIDEO 
IN WINDOWS 


% Karen Aqua and Jane Gillooly, “Shrine To 
Ritualized Time.” A celebration of ritual and an 
exploration of archetypal imagery through animated- 
film and slide projections. Music: Ken Field with Ken 
Winokur, . Boston Public Library, New 
Building (E). 6:30-11 p.m. 

% Daniela Berto! and David Foell, “Reflecting 
Symmetries.” Installation featuring computer-anima- 
tion that challenges audience perceptions of space and 
mirrored . Music: Paul Earls. Boston Architec- 
tural Center, Gallery (4). 6:30-11 p.m. 


VISUAL AND 
LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


% Murray Dewart, “Pegasus Arch (1990: The Year 
of the Horse)” A schematic representation of the 
mythic winged horse that will provide a symbolic 
gateway to the next decade. Boston Common, path 
near Soldiers and Sailors Monument (0,i). Through 
January 2, 1990. 
* Paul Laffoley and The Boston Visionary 
Celli, “The Time Machine: Console Model — Homage 
to H.G. Wells.” In the artist's own words, “a 
polychromed sculpture functioning as a psychotronic 
device that offers the possibility of pre- and retro- 
cognition.” Laffoley will be available for on-site 
discussion of his invention. Music: Anthony Riccardi. 
Boston Common, Parkman Plaza (O, vi). 4-11:30 
p.m. 
* Paula Rendino, “The Eleventh Hour of Virtue 
and Vice.” Dancers perform around phosphorescent 
sculptures which transform a bandstand into a light- 
responsive nocturnal garden. Concept/paint- 
ing/sculpture: Rendino; choreography: Peggy Bright- 
man; dancers: Choreo, Inc; music: Josh Zaentz; 
lighting: Russ Ward. Boston Common, Parkman 
Bandstand (O,v). 6-11:30 p.m. 

Bert Snow, “An Elegant Contraption.” 
Suspended elements form kinetic archway over 














that is set in motion by their footsteps. . 


Copley Square (I). 1-11 p.m. 
Marcella Stasa, “Art-o-Mat.” Purchase miniature, 
commemorative artwork that tells fortunes, offers 


advice, and provides a token of the celebration. Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall C (6). 1-11 p.m. 
Sponsored by Woburn Vending. 

% Wayne Strattman, “Grand Neon Piano.” A 40- 
foot long illuminated keyboard that lights in sync with 
tunes played on a piano. Michael Roy Layne, Alan 
Naisuler, Carmine Saccardo, assisting artists. Boston 
Common, near Soldiers and Sailors Monument (O,ii). 
4-11:30 p.m. Sponsored in part by France Manufac- 
turing, Hart Supply Co., and Georgia Pacific Corp. 
* “The Oracle and The Questioner.” The 
Oracle, in its second annual public appearance, will 
once again respond to your questions with wit and 
pageantry. Sculptors: the Oracle, Bill Wainwright; the 
Questioner (“the Man from City Hall”), Mags Harries; 
fabricator of the Questioner, John Tagiuri. Players: 
voice of the Oracle, Doug Fitch and Chris Fitch; high 
priestess, Ruth Hamilton; oracular verse composer, 
George Melrod; voice of the Man from City Hall, Ray 
Rue; secretary to the Man from City Hall, Maggie 
Steig; and 12 bureaucrats. Music: Caleb Sampson and 
Ken Winokur. Steam: Joan Brigham. Lighting: John 
Ryan. Doug Fitch, director; Maggie Steig, assistant 
director; Clara Wainwright, coordinator. City Hall 
Plaza (P). 7-11:30 p.m. 


ILLUMINATED 
ICE SCULPTURES 


Works in progress throughout the day, illuminated 
after dark, 

% George Greenamyer and Leni Schwend- 
inger, Frozen Shadows. |mages shift through an ice 
and light environment. Boston Common, Frog Pond 
(O,iv) 

% Donald Gohzalez, Jousting Knights. Copley 
Square (I) Sponsored by DAKA Fine Arts Restaurant 


at the MFA. 

% Joseph Wheelwright, New Moon. Westin 
Hotel, Copley Place &. 

Phil Evans, Magical Castle. Westin Hotel, Copley 
Place &. Sponsored by The Westin Hotel. 

Mark Donovan, Peace on Earth. The Christian 
Science Church Plaza (A). Sponsored by The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 


FIRST NIGHT 1990 FINALE 


Custom House Countdown to the New Year. 
A minute-by-minute and, at 11:59 p.m., second-by- 
second synchronized lighting of the four clocks of the 
Custom House Tower culminates with the lighting of 
the entire building at midnight. (Q) 11 p.m.-midnight. 
Sponsored by Boston Edison. At 11:57 p.m., a laser 
display by Image Engineering will be synchronized 
with the countdown on the east facade of the Tower. 
% Fireworks over Boston Harbor at mid- 
night. Ten-minute display synchronized to music. 
Listen to broadcast at Waterfront Park or tune in to 
WSSH 99.5 FM. Design: , Inc. of Boston; 
artistic director: Ken Clark. Sponsored by WSSH. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


“A Light Unto My Path,” a non-denominational 
Bible exhibit. 101 Belvidere St. (A). 11:15 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Citizen art project. A 150-yard scroll, created by a 
group of artists seeking popular support for culture, 
will be unveiled at First Night for public endorsement. 
Attendees will have an opportunity to sign the 
Cultural Rights Declaration scroll, which will then 
travel statewide. Copley Square (I). 3-11 p.m. 
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"© yo ur first night fun. Mon-Thurs 11:30 am-10:30 pm Fri-Sat 11:30 am-11:00 pm, 


8 Columbus Ave., Boston, MA 02116 * 338-9852 460-464 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 























an 
Catch the sparkle of 


Yo-Yo Ma 


as he conducts a 


Maaster Class 
to benefit the 


Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra of Boston 


Thursday, January 18, 1990 © 7:30 p-m. 
Sanders oa eon bps oe eg 
ickets are going fast! 





We put Carolyn's creativity to work 


Cre) : 
(617) 661-7067 
— 











a 











Carolyn di Panni, ‘85. 

Graphic Designer. Clients: : he 
The Gorman Group, Get tot 

Continuing Education Nights. ilene's, Graphique de ° 

View student work, meet mem- France, Taang! Records, art Oo tl, 

bers of the faculty and discuss — & Barrell and HBM 

apes . es art,The Boston Phoenix hate 


January 2-4, 6:00-8:00 pm. Arts Section is as diverse as its subject matter. 
tot Se ee ae 
The Art Institute of Boston mabe csi 


Boston's only independent College of Art 
700 Beacon Street Boston, MA 617-262-1225 
B.F.A. or Diploma Option 
Photography * Video « Fine Arts * Design » Computer 


Graphics + Illustration MORE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 

















Boston Architectural Center . 


¢ Architecture ¢ Interior Design ¢ 
¢ Landscape Architecture ¢A.R.E. Preparatory ¢ 
¢ Program for Practicing Professionals ¢ 


Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available at the Boston Architectural Center. 
320 Newbury Street. Boston, MA 02115 or by-calling (617) 536-3170. 


Continuing Education Program 
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ONTRIBU 





TORS 





First Night, inc. thanks ‘those who 

have given their generous support 

— the past year. Due to space 

limitations only those contributors of 
$100 or more are listed. 


_ Diet Pepsi 
' Generel Cinema ne ga and The 
Neiman Marcus Gr 
wJiB 
WSSH 


MAJOR SUPPORT 
City of Boston/Office of Business and 
ultural Dev: t 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 


ANGELS 
Amelia Peabody Charitable Fund 
Arthur F. Blanchard Trust, The Boston 
y, Boston Safe Deposit 
rust Company, Trustees 
Bank a Boston 
Frank Reed and Margaret June Peters 
Memorial Fund 


Bank of Boston 


BayBanks 

oe Investments, The Fidelity 
‘ounda’ 

Friends o) the Public Garden and 

McDonaid's 

Store 24 

The Beacon Companies 

The Boston Globe Foundations 


BENEFACTORS 
AT&T 


Au Bon Pain 

Bank of New England 

Boston Arts Lottery Council 

Bull HN Information Systems, Inc. 

Filene's 

June Rockwell Levy Foundation 

Merrili Lynch 

Josephine Murray 

a England Foundation for the Arts 
Vv 


ytheon ny 
Rowland Foundation 
Schrafft Charitable Trust Fund 


PATRONS 


Boston Marriott Long Wharf 

Charlene B. Engelhard 

Samuel and Nina Frankenheim 

Gillette 

Goldweitz & Co. 

— on 
iber ty 
wee 


man Marcus 
Newen Telephone 
Foundation 
Diana and David Rockefeller 
Sheraton Boston Hotel 
Donald and Jeanne Stanton 
Star Market 
The Copley Plaza 
The New England 


DONORS 


Analog Devices 

Back Bay Hilton 

Bost S 

Boston Marriott Copley Place 
Boston Stock Exchange 

Cabot Corporation Foundation, inc. 
Copley Square Hotel 

Nelson Darling, Jr. 

EASTCO 

Faneuil Hall ee Merchant's 


Associat 
57 Park Place Hotel 


Insurance 





Filene’s Basement 

Firstin Travel ~ 

Kate and Newell Flather 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Holiday Inn/Government Center 

Houghton Chemical 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Hunneman Investment Management 
Corporation 

Liisa and Donald Kissel 

IBM 

Ingalls, Quinn & Johnson 

Prudential-Bache Securities Inc. 

Rebecca's Restaurants and Cafes 

Shawmut Bank 

Chia-Ming and Judy Sze 

The Boston Park Plaza Hotel and 
Towers 

The Mitre Corporation 

The Prudential Property Company, Inc 

The Westin Hotel 

Rosamond and Sven Vaule 

WNEV-TV 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Boston Marriott Cambridge 
Chelsea Industries 
Choate, Hall & Stewart 
Dwight Rudd and Company 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Firestone & Parson, inc 
H.N. Gorin, Inc. 
Robie and Bill Harris 
James and Dr. Bess Hughes 
Rosa Hunter 
J. Linzee Coolidge Real Estate 
Lillie and Edward Johnson 
al Seafoods Corporation 
L'Espalier 
Maryel and Laurence Locke 
Massport 
Agneta and Franklin Mead 
Ruth and Daniel Morley 
NEWORLD Bank 
Suzanne and Norman Priebatsch 
les Restaurants, Inc. 
Kristinand Roger Servison 
Joan E. Slater 
St. Cioud Restaurant 
Patricia and-Arthur Stavaridis 
Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation 
TAD Technical Services Corporation 
The Advertising Club of Greater 
Boston 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
The Midtown Hotel 
The Lenox Hotel 
Stephanie and Jonathan Warburg 


FRIENDS 

Ann and David Stoneman Charitable 
Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Ames 

Beacon Hill Civic Association 

Bnu Restaurant, Inc. 

Stefanie Bordun 

Renee and Jonathan Brant 

Joan Brigham 

Mrs. John Brown, Jr 

William and Mary Kennedy Buckley 

Dawn and Gary Burkhead 

Camp Dresser and McKee, Inc 

R. Morton Claflin 

Nina and Eugene Doggett 

Lee and Amy Ellsworth 

Kate Flather 

Patricia and E.N. Gadsby 

Madeline and Daniel Gregory 

Harvard Book Store Cafe 

Chobee Hoy 

Nan and Steve Kay 

Kitchen Arts 

Joann Sacco-Kober 

Henry Lee 

Kathleen B. Lee 

Timothy Leland 





Barbara and Boardman Lloyd 
Caleb Lering, Jr. 

Meredith & Grew, Inc. 

Barbara Meyer 

Mary and Sherif Nada 

Carol and Thomas Pyles 
Edith and Leo Rabinovitz 
Connie and Stuart Robbins 
Sydney Roberts Rockefeller 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ex Ri s 
Karen and Michael Rotenberg 
Alford P, Rudnick 

Kathleen and Frederick Schultz 
Gertrude Shelley 

Marshall Smith 

Doris and Joseph Solomon 
David Stone 

Stop & Shop Foundation 
Noreene Storrie 

Joan and Edwin Tiffany 
Susan J. Velleman 

Ranne and Raynor Warner 
James Warwick and Ruth Simpson 
Anne and Roger Webb 

Mrs. Katherine B. Winter 
Henry and Diane Wood 


MAJOR IN-KIND 
SUPPORT 
Ackerley Communications, Inc. 
Boston Wharf Company 
Capron, Inc. 
Chadis Printing 
— of Boston 

Daly & Daly, inc. 
Fred Woods Productions 
Greater Boston Conventionand 


Visitor's Bureau 
MBTA 


Marr Companies 
Old Town Trolleys 
Ryder Truck and Rental Leasing 


Shaughness em Service 
The Boston 


IN-KIND 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Bainbridge/Aquabatten Inc. 

Bayside Exposition Center 

Benjamin Franklin Smith Printers 

Bontronics, Inc. 

Boris Photo Graphics 

Boston Photo Lab 

Boston Sand and Gravel 

Braman Dow and Co. 

Brown and Associates 

Cadillac Plastic and Chemical Co. 

Cellular One 

CGI, Inc. 

Charrette Corp. 

Cine Service Film Lab 

Codman Company 

Color Prep 

Combined Media Communications 

Computer Images 

Cople’ ag Estate Advisors 

Copy 

Corasania 

Createx Colors 

Crimson Travel 

Development Associates 

> Dewsnap Typographic Services, 
inc 

East Cambridge Piano 

Eastern Packaging 

Eastern Video Systems 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Fidelity Impressions 

Five Hundred Boylston West Venture 

Fisher Scientific 

FOAM-TECH Equipment Corp. 

Foam Technology, Inc. 

Fuddrucker's 

Cordelia and Earl Foell 

Four Seasons Hotel 

France Manufacturing 

General Electric Company Silicon 





cron paw 

Georgia Pacific Corporation 
Gerrity Co. 

Glaser Glass, Inc. 

re s —_ Company, inc. 


Herit ben Company 
Herlage lag 


Jann pon ty sl Photograph 


Joyce Chen sie bhi pean 

Kenyon industries 

Koplow Games, Inc. 

Lafayette Hotel 

Le Meridien Boston 

Lewis Boyle, Inc 

Lickety Split Delivery Service - Boston 
Bill Lord 


Lynn Lagden and Seatiokdang Go Co. 


i House 
Out of Town News and Ticket Agency 
Ken Perlin, New York University 
R.G. Mearn 
— Dean Associates 
Rent-All of 
Sir Speedy, 827 
Sulliv: t Bost 
an Express - ion 
Tape Complex 
The Bay Tower Restaurant 
The Boston Business Journal 
The Colonnade 
The Ritz-Carlton 
The Slide Center 
The Trump Shuttle 
Typotech 
U-Rent-it Tool Co. 
Waldo Brothers 
Windsor Transportation 


Woburn Vending 
Wood Fabricators, Inc. 
Messenger Service 


ted Box Co. 
ton 


Zoom 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
Rosamond B. Vaule, Chair 
Roger Servison, Vice Chair 
Zeren Earis, President 
Boardman Lloyd, Clerk 
Rosa L. Hunter, Treasurer 
Samuel Frankenheim 
Franklin B. Mead 

Daniel Morley 

Suzanne Priebatsch 
Donald R. Stanton 
Charles R. Stith 
Chia-Ming Sze 

Ranne Warner 


DIRECTORS 
EMERITI 


Joan Thacher Tiffany 
Edwin Place Tiffany 
Clara Wainwright 


BOARD OF 
ASSOCIATES 
Susan M. Jackson 

Lillie Johnson 

Liisa Kissel 

Timothy Leland 

Maryel F. Locke 

Karan A. Merry 

Stuart E. Robbins 
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~~ 


CONTRIBUTOR 





Jayne Novotny, t Director 

Christine Sanni, Administrative 
Assistant 

Ann S. Graham, Outdoor Production 


tor 
DellaRocco, Indoor Production 


or 
len , Marketing Manager 
rots Conan Cocstineter of 
Volunteers 
Mara Solomon, Lisa Jacobson, Public 
Relations Consultants 
Marjorie Glaser, Marketing Assistant 





Julianne Jeremiah, Production Intern 
Julie Lynn Andersen, Office Assistant 


TECHNICAL 

STAFF 

John B. Rajunas, Festival Technical 
Director 

Toby Adams, Production Technical 
Director 

Mark (Smokey) Amorello, Production 
Unit Manager 


Wendy Joseph, Beck Lopes, Eric 
Nemier, Ron Schweidel, Stage 


Managers 
Ws Stacy Eddy, Lighting Design. 


PANELISTS © 

Zeren Earls, chair : 

Steven Ansett ang Jetirey Fink, 
classical music 

John Andrew Ross and Bert Seager, 


jazz 
John Fleagle, ethnic, folk and 
traditional music/dance , 
Dawn Kramer and Claire Mallardi, 
pare ig theat sey 
Sophie er, er, mime, 
vaudeville and variety — 
Jennifer Justice, storytetiing 
Virginia Gunter, visual and 
environmental art ; 
Kathy Rae Huffman, film and video 
Jack Powers, poetry. 


SPECIAL THANKS 


Boston Arts Lottery Council 

Don Cantin 

City of Boston: Rosemarie Sansone 
and the Mayor's Office of 
Business and Cultural 
Develcoment, Mayor's Office of 
Arts and Humanities, Mayor's 
Office of Consumer Affairs and 





Licensing, and the following 
departments: Fire, Health and 
Hospitals, Neighborhood 
Services, Parks and Recreation, 
Police, Public Facilities, Public 
Works, Real Property, and 
Transportation. 

David McCord 

Todd Siler 

Seth Tower 


VOLUNTEERS 

All First Night host sites 

Face painters 

House managers 

Office assistants 

Procession helpers 

The Single Life 

Trolley teams 

Ushers 

Voluntary Action Center of the United 
Way of Massachusetts Bay 








wa 4 





AR » PRODUCTIONS 
; Proudly Presents 
SATURDAY NIGHT perro 
at RESTAURANT 
BREWERY BASH. pein Te 


57 Park Plaza, 200 Stuart Street, Boston 
“SPECTACULAR FUN-FILLED EVENING‘2 LIVE BANDS AND 
Every Saturday night this December, Common- 
wealth Brewing Company is serving up good 


DISCJOCKEY*FULL COURSE DINNER* 
times with the hot Caribbean dance band, “+ 


the 57 Famous Prime Rib J. 
a 
Diversity Dancing and music 9 PM to1 AM. $2 ¢ 


3 oh *CHAMPAGNE TOAST AT MIDNIGHT* % 
> *MARIA BAIANA and MULATAS from BRAZIL* 

cover charge. I.D. required. We're at 138 Portland 

Street near Boston Garden. Tel. 617-523-8383. 


& *PARTY FAVORS* 
Cocktail Hour 8-9PM Dinner 9-10 10:30 PM 


- TICKETS MUST BE PURCHASED TODAY 
Hotel Rooms Available at Special Discount Rates 
For more info call Robert or Alain 
(617) 969-3818 days or (508) 670-5353 eves. after 8 
Advance Payment Required 


























Twelfth Night 
or 
What You Will 


by William Shakespeare 
directed by Andrei Se 


The Bald Soprano’ 
and a! 
The Chairs 


by Eugene lonesco 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 


Se ae ‘aa 
ey. 
S t 


A luminous and festive 
comedy set in a white 
marble palace on the 
shore of an azure sea. 


EXTENDED THROUGH 
JANUARY 20! 


Jan. 3-6, 16-19 at 8pm 
Jan. 15, 20 at 2&8pm 
Jan. 14 at 2&7pm 


lonesco's startling blend of farce and tragedy continues 
to delight audiences as they confront — and laugh at — 
the wild improbabilities of life. 


FINAL PERFORMANCES! 
Jan. 2,9, 10,13 at8pm Dec. 31, Jan.7 at2&7pm 














64 Brattle Sd * Harvard Square ¢ Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 
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The Foxy Lady 
318 Chalkstone Avenue 


Providence, RI (401) 331-9145 


From Boston: 95 South Exit 23 
(State Offices Exit) Providence 











WEN Cs 

the Holidays 
more delicious 
witha 

touch of 
Wine 





